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PREFACE. 


The  author  is  fully  aware  that  apology  is  dne 
to  his  subscribers,  for  the  rude  and  unpolished 
style  in  which  the  following  Sermons  are  present- 
ed to  their  eye.  But  he  fondly  hopes,  that  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  with  which  he  has  ex* 
pressed  his  ideas  and  sentiments,  on  subjects, 
in  his  mind,  truly  interesting  to  every  Christian, 
will  be  accepted  as  such.  He  writes  not  for 
fame  ;  nor  has  he  the  vanity  to  compete  with  the 
elegant  and  learned,  of  whom  so  many  have, 
of  late,  employed  their  pens  in  the  cause  of 
religious  knowledge,  truth,  and  virtue.  Should 
these  Sermons,  in  the  smallest  degree,  contri- 
bute to  the  correction  of  religious  error,  the 
suppression  of  a  prevailing  gin,  the  diffusion  of 
just  views  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  a  sacred 
regard  to  the  doctrines  which  they  teach,  the 
duties  which  they  enjoin,  and  the  services  which 
they  prescribe,  to  guide  men  by  the  hght  of  truth 
in  the  way  to  eternal  salvation,  his  end  will  be 
fully  accomplished. 

*'  Foolish  questions  and  doubtful  disputations, 
which  may  gender  strife  and  promote  contention, 
but  tend  not  to  edification,"  he  hath  endeavoured 
to  avoid.  In  this,  however,  he  may  sometimes 
have  failed.  If,  therefore,  in  any  instance,  he 
hath  expressed  ideas,  opinions,  or  sentiments, 
which  may  seem  inconsistent  with  reason  or 
scripture,  he  hopes  that  they  wnl  be  examined 
with  that  candor,  and  criticised  with  that  tender- 


IV 

ness,  which  become  brethren  and  friends,  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  In  this  hope,  he 
commits  them  to  the  public  ;  and  the  prayer  of 
his  heart  is,  that  they  may  be  a  mean  of  nourish- 
ing babes  in  knowledge,  to  the  full  maturity  of 
perfect  men,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
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SERMON  I. 


Psalm  c.  4,  5. 

*'  Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into 
his  courts  with  praise ;  be  thankful  unto  him, 
and  bless  his  name  : 

"  For  the  Lord  is  good ;  his  mercy  is  everlasting, 
and  his  truth  to  all  generations.*' 


«5' 


As  the  belief  of  a  God  hath  prevailed  through 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  religious  rites 
have  been  universally  instituted,  and  places  so- 
lemnly dedicated  to  his  worship.  These  rites 
have  uniformly  taken  their  complexion  from  the 
supposed  character  of  the  deity  in  whose  tem- 
ple they  were  performed ;  and  these  places  have 
been  considered  as  deriving  a  peculiar  sanctity 
from  the  divine  presence,  and  the  religious  ser- 
vices performed  in  them.  These  services  were 
of  various  kinds,  proceeded  from  different  mo- 
lives,  and  were  instituted  with  different  views. 
Some  of  them  were  merely  honorary;  some 
were  intended  to  avert  vengeance  ;  and  some  to 
procure  the  favor  of  Heaven  ;  but  all  of  them 
were  celebrated  with  devout  acknowledgments 
of  the  perfections  of  the  deity  to   whom  they 
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were  offered,  gratitude  for  the  blessings  a- 
scribed  to  his  bounty,  and  humble  supplications 
for  the  continuance  of  his  favour. 

This  is  almost  the  only  circumstance  in  which 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  as  prescribed  and 
enjoined  by  those  revelations  which  we  grateful- 
ly acknowledge  as  divine,  perfectly  coincides 
with  that  which  prevailed  among  the  nations. 
However  the  means  of  exciting  or  expressing 
religious  sentiments  varied,  they  were  always 
attended  with  praise,  gratitude,  and  prayer. 
These  were  considered  as  essential  to  every  act 
of  religious  worship  ;  and  the  goodness,  mercy, 
and  truth  of  God,  were  continually  alleged  as 
the  foundation  of  them. 

This  circumstance  is  extremely  obvious  in 
the  writings  of  David.  In  them  he  expresses, 
in  glowing  terms,  the  grateful  sense  which  he 
entertained  of  the  numerous  favours  conferred 
upon  him  through  a  variegated  life  of  lofty  en- 
terprise, complicated  danger,  and  deep  distress ; 
resolves  his  finaisuccess  into  the  favor  of  God  ; 
and  celebrates  his  triumphs  with  hymns  of 
praise,  and  songs  of  thanksgiving. 

In  thus  laying  down  the  divine  goodness  as 
the  foundation  of  his  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
David  must  command  the  approbation  of  every 
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well  informed  understanding,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  every  pious  heart.  For,  however  ex- 
alted sentiments  men  may  entertain  of  the  di- 
vine attributes,  goodness  alone  can  render  the 
character  of  God  truly  perfect,  lovely,  and  wor- 
thy of  grateful  adoration.  Divorced  from  it, 
power  might  degenerate  into  brutal  force,  and 
wisdom  into  selfish  design,  or  low  cunning;  so 
that  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  liis  superintend- 
ing providence,  would  be  as  void  of  comfort, 
confidence,  and  peacefnl  satisfaction  to  the  re- 
ligious mind,  as  the  gloomy  conviction  that  the 
universe  was  hurled  into  being  at  first  by  a  ran- 
dom stroke  of  fortune,  and  still  continues  under 
its  precarious  influence.  But,  when  we  consider 
that  wisdom  which  can  never  err,  and  that  pow- 
er which  rises  superior  to  all  resistance,  as 
daily  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  pure  disinterested 
goodness,  the  gloom  is  dispersed;  light  irradiates 
the  understanding  ;  hope,  confidence,  and  joy, 
take  possession  of  the  heart :  and  the  pious  soul, 
animated  by  reflexions  on  the  scenes  of  happi- 
ness to  which  it  has  been  the  witness,  and  the 
profusion  of  good  in  which,  through  the  bounty 
of  Heaven,  it  hath  had  cause  of  rejoicing,  hears 
with  rapture,  and  obeys  with  gladness,  the  Psal- 
mist's invocation  :  "  Enter  into  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving,  and  into  his  courts  with  praise : 
be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name:    for 


the  Lord  is  good,  his  mercy  is   everlasting,  and 
his  truth  from  generation  to  generation. 

Praise  and  thanksgiving  are  generally  consi- 
dered as  words  of  the  same  import,  or  expressing 
precisely  the  same  idea ;  yet  the  difference  in 
their  meaning  is  very  considerable.  Praise 
merely  expresses  a  high  approbation  of  an  ob- 
ject, or  character,  as  intrinsically  good,  or  in- 
clined to  goodness.  Thanksgiving  implies,  not 
only  that  it  is  good,  but  that  its  kind  intention, 
or  beneficial  influence,  hath  extended  to  us. 
When,  we,  therefore,  survey  the  effects  of  the 
divine  goodness,  as  displayed  around  us,  we  ex- 
press our  sentiments  in  the  language  of  praise  j 
but,  when  we  consider  them  as  they  have  been 
conferred  on  ourselves,  gratitude  is  excited,  and 
its  feelings  are  expressed  by  giving  of  thanks. 

Hence  it  appears  from  the  words  of  David, 
that  neither  his  views,  nor  the  pious  sentiments 
of  his  heart,  were  confined  to  the  distinguish- 
ing effects  of  the  divine  goodness,  which  he 
and  his  friends  had  so  richly  experienced.  His 
enlarged  understanding  took  in  a  wider  compass; 
and  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  works 
of  God,  and  observations  of  the  provision  made 
for  the  support  and  happiness  of  every  order  of 
animated  being,  he  was  convinced — he  felt — that 
his  tender  mercies  were  over  all  his  works. 


The  principles  which  lead  to  this  conviction 
are  so  conspicuous,  that  they  can  scarcely  es- 
cape observation ;  and  its  foundations  so  solid, 
that  on  it  the  most  solemn  invocations  to  enter 
the  gates  of  God  with  thanksgiving,  and  his 
courts  with  praise,  may  safely  rest  their  claims 
to  attention  ; — invocations,  in  which  the  voice 
of  interest,  duty,  and  purest  pleasure,  concur 
with  the  words  of  the  sceptered  psalmist. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  equally 
pleasing  and  interesting  subject ;  or  to  attempt 
a  formal  demonstration  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
This  has  been  often  and  satisfactorily  done.  To 
every  attentive  mind,  the  things  visible  around 
'  us  demonstrate  the  goodness,  as  clearly  as  thev 
prove  •*  the  eternal  power  and  godhead"  of 
nature's  sovereign  Lord.  Of  this  I  trust  ye  are 
all  convinced  ;  and  in  this  confidence,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  confine  your  attention  and  my 
own  to  a  few  objects,  facts,  and  observations, 
the  recollection  of  which  may  tend  to  enliven 
our  sense  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  incite  us 
to  the  public  expression  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude in  the  house  of  God,  on  every  occasion 
which  our  situation  may  admit. 

With  this  view    we  may    observe,  that  the 
first  character  under  which  God  is  presented 


to  our  minds,  is  that  of  a  Being  absolutely  per- 
fect, whose  existence,  honor  and  happiness,  do 
not  depend  on  any  other ;  and  consequently, 
as  he  cannot  be  actuated  by  prospect  of  advan- 
tage or  fear  of  evil,  every  act  of  his  power,  in 
forming  beings  capable  of  happiness,  and  ob- 
jects suited  to  their  nature,  must  be  the  dictate 
of  pure  disinterested  goodness.  To  this,  there- 
fore, the  heavens  and  the  earth  owe  their  ori* 
gin — and  the  numerous  tribes  which  inhabit 
them,  all  their  capacities  and  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  effects  of  the  divine  goodness  are  so  ma- 
nifold, that  an  attempt  to  enumerate  them 
would  be  vain ;  and  so  obvious,  that  every  in- 
telligent eye  must  perceive  them.  The  beauty 
and  order,  the  fitness  and  utility,  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  material  system,  and  the  variety 
of  happiness  to  which  they  contribute,  plainly 
demonstrate  that  the  Authcr  and  Disposer  of 
them  must  be  good.  And,  could  we  direct  our 
eye  through  the  immensity  of  space,  view  the 
harmony  of  its  vast  contents,  and  comprehends 
the  all-perfect  system  which  combines  the 
whole, — if  we  judge  from  what  we  see  and  know, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  our  souls  would  be 
astonished  at  the  infinity  of  goodness,  and  our 
tongues  implicitly  vibrate  in  songs  of  praise. 


This,  however,  is  not  the  lot  of  narrow  mind- 
ed mortals.  Nay,  the  prospect  far  exceeds  the 
grasp  of  the  most  exalted  spirit  which  stands  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God.  Yet,  ever  blessed  be 
his  holy  name,  though  we  cannot  comprehend 
creation's  vast  extent,  nor  trace  the  wonders  of 
his  love,  in  which  its  numerous  hosts  rejoice, 
we  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,  and  understand 
enough,  fully  to  convince  us  that  God  is  good. 
We  see  a  scale  of  being,  rising  from  the  verge  of 
nothing,  through  steps  innumerable,  till  it  ter- 
minates in  objects  too  vast  for  the  eye  of  man ; 
and  from  the  borders  of  insensibility,  to  reason, 
reflexion,  imagination,  and  conscience,  with 
improvable  capacities  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  of  which  no  bounds  have  yet  been 
discovered.  And  in  all  the  different  gradations 
we  behold  the  most  evident  marks  of  kind  inten- 
tion. Every  order  of  being  hath  a  region  allotted 
to  it,  suitable  to  its  nature,  and  stored  with  ob- 
jects capable  of  supplying  its  wants;  whilst  it  is 
richly  endowed  with  sagacity  to  discover,  and 
powers  to  attain  them.  This  is  observable,  from 
the  lowest  tribe,  which,  crawling  on  the  oozy 
beach,  or  clinging  to  the  rugged  rock,  there 
find  food  sufficient  for  them,  to  man,  endowed 
with  powers  to  ransack  nature's  deep  recesses, 
and,  from  her  inexhaustible  treasures,  supply  his 
necessities,  multiply  his  comforts,  and  smooth 
the  path  of  life. 
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Nor  can  the  multitude  of  intermediate  spe- 
cies, formed  by  the  word,  arranged  by  the  ■wis- 
dom, and  fed  by  the  goodness  of  God,  be  num- 
bered by  us.  How  numerous  the  classes  which 
inhabit  the  extended  ocean  !  What  plenteous 
provision  do  they  all  find  !  How  various  the  or- 
ders which  tread  the  face  of  Qarth,  or  in  its  bosom 
seek  for  food  and  shelter  !  Yet  these  are  con- 
tinually filled  v^'ith  abundance.  How  mani- 
fold the  tribes  which  soar  aloft  through  hea- 
ven's immeasurable  tracts,  yet  never  lack  their 
food  !  Nay,  every  green  leaf  is  a  little  world, 
where  animals  unnumbered  dwell  invisible  to 
the  unassisted  eye  of  man.  Each  watery  drop 
is  a  little  ocean,  where  thousands  live,  and  fee(t, 
and  sport.  And  rocks,  though  barren  to  the 
eye,  all  teem  with  life.  Yet,  through  the  whole, 
all  enjoy  suitable  habitations,  and  food  conve- 
nient for  them  j  so  that  the  voice  of  gladness  is 
universally  heard  ;  and  the  happiness  of  na- 
ture's meanest  children  shows  forth  the  praise  of 
God. 

These  are  the  outlines  (faint  and  rude  indeed) 
of  a  spacious  field,  through  which  the  pious 
mind  might  roam  for  ever,  rejoicing  in  pure  de- 
lights, and  pleasures  which  can  never  cloy. 
Nature's  works  are  boundless,  and  every  one  of 
them  bears,  in  plainest  characters,  the  same  in- 
scription— "God  is  good.** 


But  whatever  conviction  of  the  goodness  of 
God  may  be  produced  in  our  minds  by  what  we 
know  and  see  around  us — and  however  strong 
the  motives  to  praise,  which  it  may  supply— 
our  own  fabric  will  add  to  its  certainty,  by  evi- 
dence equally  plain ;  and  the  blessings  which 
we  enjoy,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived,  lay  foundations  of  thanksgiving  equally 
solid. 

Our  spirits  are  the  immediate  offspring  of  the 
Father  of  all,  are  impressed  with  his  image,  and 
have  a  temporary  place  assigned  them  in  this 
world  of  matter  :  for  what  special  purpose,  (be- 
sfdes  peopling  a  part  of  space,  and  acquiring 
dispositions  and  habits  of  virtue,  as  foundations 
of  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyment,)  futurity 
must  discover.  However,  their  situation  here 
seems  necessarily  to  require  a  material  covering, 
to  shield  them  from  the  rude  impressions  of 
surrounding  objects  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
an  organ  by  which  we  may  maintain  inter- 
course with  them,  become  acquainted  with  their 
different  qualities  and  uses,  know  how  to  em- 
ploy them  as  means  of  present  comfort,  and 
discover  the  things  of  God,  which  are  invisible 
to  mortal  eye.  And  this  covering,  this  taber- 
nacle of  dust,  the  goodness  of  God  hath  so 
nicely  framed  and  adjusted,  that  these  ends  are 
fully  accomplished.      All   its  parts,  various  as 
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they  are,  are  kindly  adapted  to  their  several 
purposes,  and  jointly  contribute  to  our  sup- 
port, safety,  and  happiness.  Our  feet  trans- 
port us  from  place  to  place,  by  a  mere  act 
of  will,  in  quest  of  good.  Our  hands  procure 
our  food ;  our  mouths  receive,  teeth  grind  it 
down,  stomachs  digest,  and  various  channels 
convey  its  nourishing  juices  through  all  our 
frame,  supplying  health,  and  strength,  and  vi- 
gour. Various,  also,  are  our  avenues  of  sense  3 
and  manifold  their  uses,  and  their  pleasures. 
Our  eyes,  as  faithful  centinels,  placed  on  high, 
watch  all  around,  direct  our  path,  and  feast 
the  mind  with  boundless  prospects.  They  not 
only  take  in  the  variegated  beauties  of  this  lower 
world,  but,  from  Heaven's  lofty  vault,  bring  in- 
formation and  delight.  Our  ears  catch  every 
floating  sound,  and  through  their  mazy  windr 
ings,  convey  them  to  the  heart.  They  feast  the 
soul  with  all  the  charms  of  music.  They  quick- 
ly catch  the  voice  of  gladness;  or,  at  the 
sound  of  misery's  rueful  plaint,  alarm  the  soul, 
and  call  for  speedy  aid.  In  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  life,  they  convey  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  others  to  the  mind ;  whilst  our 
tongues  are  kindly  fitted  to  repay  the  social 
debt.  The  pleasures,  too,  of  smell  and  taste 
are  manifold  and  obvious.  And  the  sense  of 
touch  is  diffused  over  our  whole  body,  as  guar- 
dian  of  our  frame.     How  valuable  its  uses,  and 
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exquisite  its  pleasures,  all  must  have  felt.  And 
the  whole  fabrick,  of  which  these  are  the  or- 
gans, is  admirably  supported  by  pillars  of  bone, 
clothed  with  skin,  and  preserved  Irom  putrefac- 
tion, by  the  regular  circulation  of  its  various 
juices. 

From  the  preceding  sketch,  faint  and  defec- 
tive as  it  is,  and  imperfect  the  idea  of  our 
frame,  its  variety  of  parts,  and  the  blessings  to 
which  they  minister,  which  it  presents  to  the 
mind,  we  may  clearly  perceive  the  most  evident 
proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  j  and,  if  we  be 
not  dead  to  all  religious  sensibility,  a  very  slight 
attention  to  them  will  not  only  convince  us 
of  the  propriety  of  the  invocation  of  David,  to 
enter  into  the  courts  of  God  with  thanksgiving, 
but  incline  us  to  concur  in  his  pious  resolution : 
"  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  Marvellous  are  thy 
works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well." 

If  we  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  situation 
in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  provision 
made  for  our  assistance  and  comfort  in  it,  we 
will  perceive  that  they  are  not  less  demonstra- 
tive of  the  goodness  of  God,  than  the  structure 
and  organization  of  our  bodily  frame.  The 
earth  affords  materials  in  abundance,  for  every 
convenienoy  and  comfort  of  human  Hfe«  Warm- 
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ed  with  the  sun's  enlivening  rays,  and  refresh- 
ed with  the  dews  and  showers  of  Heaven,  it 
produceth  food  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  true, 
in  most  cases,  attention,  labour,  and  industry, 
are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  But  even  these 
are  evident  expressions  of  the  divine  goodness. 
They  give  a  peculiar  relish  to  the  blessings,  of 
procuring  which  they  are  the  means.  Be- 
sides, our  bodies,  in  the  present  state,  require 
exercise,  to  biace  their  fibres,  quicken  circu- 
lation, and  preserve  that  strength,  firmness,  and 
vigour,  which  health  and  cheerfulness  jointly 
demand.  Of  this  we  are  so  fully  convinced  by 
experience,  that,  where  labour  is  unnecessary, 
or  considered,  by  pampered  pride,  as  degrading, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  exercise,  both  as  an 
amusement  and  a  medicine.  We  are  informed, 
indeed,  that  the  necessity  of  labour  was  origin- 
ally inflicted  as  a  curse  :  but  sure  I  am,  that, 
previous  to  this,  the  body  of  man  must  have 
been  widely  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and 
the  revolution  which  it  has  undergone,  astonish- 
ingly great. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  if 
all  the  labour  which  is  necessary  for  the  suste- 
iiance  and  comfort  of  man,  were  to  be  perform- 
ed by  his  own  unassisted  hand,  it  might  justly 
be  considered  as  a  curse.  Though  exercise  be 
necessary  to  health  and  enjoyment,  this  would 
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be  a  burthen  too  great  for  his  puny  strength. 
This  burthen,  however,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
bear.  The  goodness  of  God  hath  provided  a- 
gainst  it,  by  forming  a  variety  of  creatures  for 
his  aid,  all  which  his  skill  easily  subjects  to  his 
controul.  With  what  ease  is  the  spirited  horse, 
or  sturdy  ox,  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and  render- 
ed subservient  to  his  master's  ease  !  With  what 
amazing  labour  do  they  turn  the  stubborn  soil, 
and,  patient,  carry  home  its  healthful  produce ! 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  horse  bears  him  on  his  jour- 
nies  with  ease  and  expedition.  When  the  ox 
hath  finished  his  labour,  he  resigns  his  breath  to 
load  his  table  with  strengthening  food.  The 
cow  pours  out  her  milky  treasure  for  his  support. 
And  the  simple  sheep  clothes  him  with  its  fleece, 
and  feeds  him  with  its  flesh.  Nor  are  his  fellow- 
labourers  losers  by  the  connexion.  If  they  share 
his  labour,  they  partake  of  its  fruits,  and  receive, 
from  his  care,  shelter  and  protection. 

Even  this  is  an  expressive  instance  of  divine 
goodness.  But,  why  need  I  enumerate  parti- 
culars, in  attestation  of  a  truth  clear  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  noon-tide  sun  ?  By  the  primitive  ar- 
rangement of  nature's  God,  all  nature  is  the 
friend  of  man.  And  though  presumption  scarce- 
ly dares  to  hazard  the  rash  conclusion,  that  all 
things  were  created  for  his  sake;  yet  true  it  is, 
that,  if  discreetiv  used,  all  are  subservient  to  his 
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good.  To  be  convinced  of  this  heart- cheering 
truth,  nothing  is  necessary,  but  to  open  our  eyes ; 
consider  with  attention  what  we  see;  and  think 
of  what  we  enjoy.  Look  up  to  their  numerous 
tribes,  which  wing  their  way  on  high!  What 
variety  of  blessings  do  we  derive  from  them ! 
Their  flesh  affords  us  food  :  their  feathers  form 
the  downy  bed,  on  which  our  weary  limbs  re- 
pose;  and  cheerful  notes  delight  the  ear,  and 
call  on  man — ungrateful  man  !  to  join  the  gene- 
ral concert,  and  sing  the  great  Creator's  praise. 
From  all  the  numerous  families,  with  which  the 
dry  land  is  peopled,  man  derives  assistance,  in 
labour,  raiment,  food,  or  medicine.  Nor  is  its 
vegetable  produce  less  conducive  to  his  conve- 
nience and  comfort.  Fields  wave  with  corn ; 
mountains  and  vallies  are  clothed  with  pasture : 
Forests  yield  their  stately  trees  for  many  useful 
purposes  in  life  :  Fruits  innumerable  gratify  the 
palate :  and  flowers,  every  where  diffused,  re- 
gale him  with  their  fragrance,  and,  with  their 
beauteous  colours,  feast  his  wondering  eye* 
Even  the  bowels  of  the  earth  contribute  liberally 
to  his  happiness,  by  the  rich  materials  which  they 
aftbrd  for  use  and  ornament.  Nor  are  the  regions 
of  the  deep  less  kindly  stored  with  the  gifts  of 
God.  There  also  man  experiences  the  bounty 
of  his  hand — thence  receives  a  variety  of  food, 
and  benefits  innumerable. 


Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  contem- 
plate a  fact,  to  us  interesting  and  instructive; — 
^  fact,  which  fully  establishes  the  reason  assigned 
by   the  psalmist   for  the  oblation  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving   to  God ;  and  likewise  proves  the 
full  accomplishment  of  his  promise  to  Adam, 
and  to  Noah,  and  their  posterity.     "Have  domi- 
nion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  over  every  thing,  which  movetli 
upon  the  earth.     Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
berb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the 
jearth,  and  every  tree,  in   which  there  is   fruit 
yielding  seed  :    to  you   it  shall  be  for  meat/* 
«^  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth,  shall  be  meat 
for  you.     Even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I  given 
you  all   things."     How  liberal  the   provision  ! 
How  boundless  the  goodness  to  which  we  owe 
it !     How  clear  the  demonstration,    which    its 
continuance  to  us  affords,  that  "  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever,  and  his  faith  to  all  generations  !" 
and  how  imperious  the  obligation,  by  which  it 
binds  us  to  "  enter  his  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
and  his  courts  with  praise,  and  bless  his  namel" 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  permit  me  to 
observe,  farther,  that  the  goodness  of  God  hath 
filled  the  heavenly  regions  with  objects  equally 
pleasing  and  useful  to  the  human  race;  and 
without  which  the  blessings  of  the  other  could 
not  be  attained,  or  even  life  preserved.    The  air 
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which  we  breathe  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
production  and  subsistence  of  every  plant,  and 
living  creature.  The  same  may  be  said  of  heat, 
and,  in  many  cases,  of  light  also.  These  the 
sun  supplies ;  and,  by  his  piercing  rays,  ac- 
tuates the  sluggish  earth,  and  causeth  it  to 
produce  food  in  abundance  for  all  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  moon,  too,  serves  variety  of  pur- 
poses; and  every  twinkling  star  contributes  its 
portion  to  the  general  good.  The  heavenly 
orbs,  the  air,  the  parth  and  sea,  mutually  act 
upon  each  other,  and  all  conspire  to  support 
the  life  and  cheer  the  heart  of  man.  With  ad- 
miration and  rapture  we  may  justly  exclaim — 
"  These  are  thy  works,  almighty  Father !  these 
proclaim  thy  goodness  infinite,  and  wondrous 
love  !  who  would  not  praise,  thank,  and  bless 
thee  !  for  thou  alone  art  good," 

As  the  goodness  of  God  is  thus  displayed 
in  the  original  formation  and  arrangement  of 
his  works,  the  variety  of  happiness  enjoyed 
by  all  the  animal  tribes,  and  the  subserviency 
of  the  whole  to  the  support,  entertainment, 
and  happiness  of  man ;  so  is  it  equally  plain, 
from  the  guidance  and  protection  with  which 
all  are  favoured,  under  his  wise  and  gracious  go- 
vernment. Matter  is  insensible  and  inactive. 
It  is  no  more  capable  of  self-direction,  self- 
motion,  or  self-preservation,  than    of  self  ere- 
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ation.  Hence  the  agency  of  divine  power,  and 
the  direction  of  divine  wisdom,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  established  laws,  are  as  necessary  to 
preserve  and  govern,  as  to  give  it  being,  mould 
it  into  form,  arrange  its  parts  in  order,  and 
adapt  them  to  the  situation  which  they  hold  in 
the  system  of  the  world.  And  would  the  gover- 
nor of  the  universe,  but  for  a  moment,  with- 
draw his  support,  or  suspend  his  influence,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  would  rush  into  their 
primitive  confusion ;  and  rational  beings,  who 
rejoice  in  their  beauty,  order,  and  magnifi- 
cence, would  see  them  no  more.  It  is  by  the 
unerring  conduct  of  his  hand,  that  the  orbs  of 
Heaven  perform  their  revolutions;  that  the  earth 
is  balanced  in  her  course,  and  returning  sea- 
sons repeat  their  numerous  gifts. — His  sovereign 
influence  regulates  every  motion,  and  unites 
cause  and  effect  by  indissoluble  bonds,  through 
the  vast  extent  of  inanimate  nature,  to  promote 
that  happiness  which  was  the  end  of  creation, 
and  to  the  perpetuation  of  which  every  dispen- 
sation of  his  government  directly  ministers. 

The  same  kind  direction  is  equally  observa- 
ble through  all  the  families  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Every  individual,  as  soon  as  produced  to 
light,  is  guided  by  an  unerring  instinct  to  its 
proper  food  and  residence  j  and,  as  soon  as  ne- 
cessary, the  use  of  the  arms  which  nature  has 
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provided  for  its  defence,  or  the  annoyance  of 
an  enemy.  In  these  respects,  "  the  Lord  is 
good  to  all :  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works  :  and  his  bounty  is  extended  to  every 
living  thing." 

Man  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  world  to 
which  this  unerring  instinct  is  denied,  and  from 
which   these  means  of  safety  are,    in  a  great 
measure,  withholden.     He  comes  into  the  world 
the  most  helpless   of  all   creatures.     For  many 
years   he  depends   on  the  care  and  protection 
of  others.     When  left  to  himself,    he  hath  no 
better  guide  than  partial  observation,  precarious 
reasoning,    or    rash    conjecture ;    and    in   the 
choice  of  his  food,  he  is  often  obliged  to  follow 
the  beasts  of  the   field,    and   fowls  of  the  air. 
Yet,  even   this  long  dependence  and  defect  of 
instinct,    with   whatever  immediate  inconveni- 
ence they  may  be  attended  to  him,  serve  many 
valuable  purposes,  and  afford  striking  proofs  of 
the  divine  goodness.     The  former  give  birth  to 
those  kind  affections  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, brothers  and  sisters,  which  grow  up  with 
years  and  sweeten  life ;  and  to  those  social  con- 
nexions which  unite  man  to  man,  and  family  to 
family,    in  a  compact  body,    whose  combined 
powers  enable  him  to  repel  individual  attack, 
surmount  difficulty,  accomplish   arduous  enter- 
prise with    ease,    and  crown   it   with  success. 
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The  latter  renders  the  attention  necessary  for  his 
support  and  safety  as  an  animal,  beneficial  to  him 
in  his  higher  character  of  a  rational  being.  It 
leads  directly  to  studious  inquiry,  acute  observa- 
tion, rational  discussion,  correct  judgment,  and 
improvement  of  all  the  intellectual  powers  j  and 
consequently,  by  a  gradual  enlargement  and 
elevation  of  the  mind,  he  becomes  sensible  of 
his  ovi'n  dignity,  enters  upon  studies  and  pur- 
suits worthy  of  his  origin,  and  perseveres  in 
them,  till,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  *«  visible 
things"  which  God  has  made,  he  rises  to  that  of 
**  things  invisible  ;"  even  his  eternal  power,  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  the  goodness  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  happy  effects  of  his  gracious  go- 
vernment. Hence  he  becomes  sensible  of  his 
dependence  and  obligations,  conscious  of  duties 
arising  from  them,  and  by  the  performance  of 
them  recovers  his  original  likeness  of  God,  in 
knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness; 
and  the  enjoyment  of  that  inborn  happiness, 
of  which  they  are  the  source. 

When  we  consider  these  as  the  effects  of  that 
temporary  dependence,  weakness,  and  defective 
instinct  under  which  man  struggles,  we  may  see 
that  their  evils  are  compensated  by  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  that  attention  which  his  safe- 
ty and  support  jointly  require,  and  the  conse- 
quent exercise   and  improvement   of  his  mind 
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to  which  it  leads.  But  judge  of  his  as  we  may, 
he  has  no  cause  of  murmur  or  complaint. 
'*  Goodness  and  mercy  continually  accompany 
him,"  and  the  same  kind  hand.  "  which  feeds 
the  ravens,  and  leads  the  wild  asses  to  streams  of 
water  in  the  wilderness,"  supports  in  him  the 
tender  principles  of  3'^outhful  being;  supplies 
his  wants ;  conducts  him  in  safety,  amidst  dan- 
gers, difficulties  and  snares,  to  full  maturity; 
and  thence  upholds  his  declining  age  under  all 
its  infirmities,  till  death  extinguishes  the  lamp 
of  life: 

That  the  spacious  field  which  I  have  thus 
faintly  sketched,  teems  with  the  bounties  of  hea- 
ven, and  liberally  supplies  the  means  of  sup- 
port and  happiness  to  every  order  of  animated 
beings  which  inhabits  it,  and  consequently  af- 
fords matter  of  praise  to  every  spirit  endowed 
with  understanding  to  perceive,  and  reason  to 
trace,  characters  of  excellence,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  and  when  we  attend  to  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  man  derives  from  the  arrangement 
and  government  of  the  whole,  and  the  happi- 
ness for  which  he  is  indebted  to  them,  we  can 
as  little  doubt,  tha,t  on  a  due  consideration  of 
them,  he  would  perceive  and  feel,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  not  only  an  obligation, 
but  a  sentimental  impulse,  to  expressions  of  gra- 
titude. 
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Yet,  however  spacious  this  field  may  be — 
however  richly  stored  with  the  bounties  of  Hea- 
ven, which  contribute  to  the  support  and  hap- 
piness of  a  fleeting  life — and  however  solid  the 
foundation  which  they  lay  for  the  expression  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving — it  teems  with  blessings 
equally  conspicuous  and  infinitely  greater  to  us, 
as  intelligent,  rational,  religious,  and  immortal 
beings.  While  we  are  employed  in  the  pursuit, 
or  blessed  with  the  enjoyment  of  temporary 
good,  mind  is  called  into  exercise,  and  by  that 
exercise  it  becomes  sensible  of  its  own  powers 
and  capacities  of  improvement.  Yet,  all  the 
records  of  antiquity  which  have  reached  us, 
lead  to  the  painful  conviction,  that  though,  by 
the  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  these  capacities — or,  perhaps,  by  an 
original  impression,  that  "  every  efi'ect  pre- 
supposes a  cause,"  they  concurred  in  the  be- 
lief of  a  God,  or  gods,  by  the  word  of  whose 
power  the  system  of  nature  was  commanded  in- 
to being,  and  by  whose  counsels  it  is  governed, 
they  never  attained  such  a  correct  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  his  works,  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created,  their  mutual  depen- 
dance,  the  harmonious  consent  with  which  they 
move  and  act,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned, as  to  form  just  conceptions  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  even  the  idea  of  his  unity :  much  less, 
though  all  derived  and  dependent  beings  owe 
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duty  and  respect  to  the  Author  of  their  exis-, 
tence,  and  Dispenser  of  the  blessings  in  which 
they  rejoice,  did  they  clearjy  discover  what 
that  duty  was,  or  the  means  by  which  they 
might  attain  and  secure  his  approbation.  Hence 
the  candid  acknowledgnnent  of  the  prince  of 
ancient  poets,  who  spoke  the  language  of  na- 
ture, **  that"  in  respect  to  these,  *'  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  error  could  never  be  dispelled 
from  the  minds  of  men,  but  by  the  interposition 
of  a  divine  teacher." 

In  this  acknowledgment,  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  revelation  is  fully  admitted,  in  order  to 
enlighten  and  expand  the  human  understand- 
ing; to  unveil  the  perfections  and  government 
of  the  ONE  only  living  and  true  God ;  ascer- 
tain tiie  duties  of  life,  by  the  performance  of 
.which  his  will  is  done  and  his  favour  secured  ; 
and  unfold  prospects  of  present  good  and  future 
advantage,  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  frail 
humanity,  amidst  the  temptations,  difficulties 
and  dangers  through  which  it  must  pass,  in  the 
pursuit  of  religious  knowledge,  the  practice  of 
religious  virtue,  and  the  path  to  our  happy  im- 
mortality. 

Thanks  !  eternal  thanks  to  God  our  Father ! 
who  in  the  exuberance  of  his  goodness,  ha? 
richly  supplied  us  with  revelations  of  his  will. 
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and  our  duty,  "  as  lights  to  our  feet,  and  lamps 
to  our  path,'*  in  our  weary  wanderings  through 
this  wilderness  of  error,  absurdity,  vanity,  and 
corruption.  I  say,  '*  Revelations';"  for,  in 
compassion  to  our  weakness,  and  fatherly  atten- 
tion to  our  improving  powers,  and  growing  ca- 
pacities of  receiving  instruction,  appreciating 
its  worth,  and  profiting  by  it,  he  hath  been 
graciously  pleased,  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  to  interpose  in  our  behalf  '^  at  sundry 
times  and  in  different  manners,'*  by  the  minis- 
tration of  prophets,  the  mission  of  angels,  and 
lastly,  by  those  of  the  early  and  often  predicted 
Messiah,  justly  denominated  "  the  Son  of  his 
love."  The  first  of  these  revelations,  like  a 
morning  dawn,  shed  a  faint  but  cheering  light 
over  a  part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world, 
enveloped  as  it  was  in  darkness,  and  involved  in 
confusion.  A  brighter  and  gradually  increasing 
lustre  was  shed  by  those  who  succeeded,  till  in 
the  "  fulness  of  time"  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness arose  in  mild  majesty  and  unclouded  splen- 
dor, dissipated  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  delu- 
sion, and  blind-led  superstition,  presented  heav- 
en-born truth  in  her  native  beauties,  clothed 
righteousness  with  her  lawful  authority,  and 
diffused  the  seeds  of  love  and  peace,  and  joy, 
over  a  regenerated  world. 

Such  were  the  gracious  interpositions  of  Hea- 
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ven — such  the  order  in  which  they  took  place- 
such  the  end  which  they  proposed — and  such 
their  happy  effects  in  favour  of  a  race  wander- 
ing in  ignorance,  misled  by  error,  enslaved  by 
corruption,  and  laden  with  sins. 

Yet,  numerous  as  these  interpositions  were, 
and  inestimable  the  benefits  of  which  they  were 
productive,  to  those  among  whom  prophets  were 
raised  up,  to  whom  angels  ministered,  or  who 
heard  the  "  words  of  eternal  life,  which  are 
able  to  make  wise  to  salvation  those  who  be« 
lieve,"  from  the  lips  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
there  is  something  farther  to  be  attended  to  by 
us,  equally  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  demonstrative  of  our  obligation  to  "  enter 
his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  his  courts  with 
praise."  Had  these  words  been  recorded  only 
on  the  tablet  of  human  memory,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  forgotten,  and  their  glad- 
dening sound  would  never  have  reached  the  ears 
of  us,  on  whom  the  latter  ages  of  the  world  have 
come ;  or,  if  remembered  and  conveyed  to  us 
through  the  polluted  channel  of  human  tradi- 
tion, they  would  have  been  so  tainted  by  the 
breath  of  folly,  intermingled  with  the  fables  of 
pious  ignorance,  and  misrepresented  by  the 
tongue  of  presumption,  impudently  pretending 
to  correct  and  amend  them,  that  their  spirit 
would  have  been  lost,  their  power  broken,  and 
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their  end  defeated.  This,  however,  hath  been 
happily  prevented  by  the  provident  kindness  of 
our  graci6us  Lord.  The  words  of  life,  pure  as 
they  flowed  from  the  lip  of  inspiration,  were 
faithfully  committed  to  writing,  and  transfused 
into  the  languages  of  many  nations.  By  the 
same  kindness  they  have  been  preserved  entire, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  time,  hand- 
ed down  to  us  in  safety.  In  the  bible,  which 
"we  revere  as  the  repository  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  and  statute-book  of  Heaven,  prophets,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  his  inspired  apostles, 
though  long  dead,  still  live,  and  speak  to  us  in 
a  style  plain,  expressive,  and  affecting,  the 
words  of  unerring  wisdom  and  of  life  eternal. 
In  it,  too,  religious  services  are  prescribed, 
which  directly  tend  to  expand  the  thoughts,  ele- 
vate the  sentiments,  and  attach  the  hearts  of 
men  to  things  divine.  By  the  reading  and  ex- 
position of  its  contents  they  are  taught  the  good 
and  acceptable  will  of  God,  and  the  necessity 
of  doing  it,  that  they  may  enjoy  his  favour, 
in  which  alene  they  can  be  happy  here  or  here- 
after; and,  by  the  devotional  services  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  they  are  formed 
to  the  temper,  raised  to  the  dignity,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  society  and  joys  of  Heaven's  first- 
born^ the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and 
the  angels  of  God. 
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Here,  then,  let  us  once  more  pause — let  us 
seriously  review  this  latter  part  of  the  sketch 
which  I  have  laid  before  you,  rude  and  defec- 
tive as  it  is.     Let  us  consider  its  parts  separate- 
1}'^,  as  they  present  themselves,  regularly,  in  the 
succession  of  ages. — Let  us  then  view  them  as  a 
compact  whole,  completed  by  the  labours  of  Mes- 
siah, attested  as  true  by  the  testimony  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  justified  in  its  claims  to  a  divine  ori- 
gin, and  a  divine  authority,  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead. — Let  us  then  reflect  upon  the  end 
of  all  these  successive  dispensations  of  the  grace 
of  God ;   the  consummate  wisdom,  with  which 
the   treasures    of  divine  knowledge  have  been 
weighed  out,  from  age  to  age,  as  men  became 
capable  of  appreciating  their  value,  and  profit- 
ing by  them  ;  the  fitness  of  the  means  prescrib- 
ed for  their  proper  application  ;  and  the  advan- 
tages which  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  de- 
rived, and  we  at  this  moment  enjoy,  and  rejoice 
in,  from   the  possession  of  them :     and   thea, 
laying  our  hands  upon   our  hearts,  let  us   ask 
ourselves,    with  solemn  seriousness,   "  whether 
our  understandings  continue  blind  to   the  de- 
monstrative proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
our    hearts    insensible  to    the   obligations^    by 
which   we  are  bound  to    cherish   and   expresg 
sentiments  of   reverence,   devotion,    and  grati- 
tude to  his  holy  name."     I   trust  the  answer 
v,'ill  be,   "  that  we  are  neither  blind  to  the  one, 
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nor  insensible  to  the  other/'  In  this  confidence 
I  shall  lay  aside  my  pen,  that  I  may  not  insult 
your  understandings,  waste  your  time,  or  weary 
your  patience,  by  adding  another  sentence  on 
the  subject.  Permit  me  only  to  entreat,  that, 
for  your  own  sakes,  in  all  time  to  come,  ye 
will  justify  this  my  confidence,  by  a  regular  at- 
tention to,  and  observance  of,  the  seasons  and 
services  consecrated  to  religious  instruction, 
and  religious  worship  ;  that,  when  these  recur, 
ye  will,  in  common  with  the  assemblies  of  his 
saints,  approach  the  house  of  God  with  rever- 
ence and  devotion,  "  enter  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving,  and  his  courts  with  praise;"  and 
that  ye  will  '*  be  thankful  to  him,  and  bless  his 
name;"  fully  convinced  by  the  joint  testimony 
of  observation  and  experience,  "  that  the  Lord 
is  good ;  that  iiis  mercy  is  everlasting,  and  his 
truth  endureth  to  all  generations." 


SERMON  IL 


Exodus  xx.  8,  9,  10,  11. 

''  Rememler  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labourj  and  do  all  thy  work, 
But  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work;  thou, 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter^  nor  thy  man-ser" 
vant,  nor  thy  maid-servanty  nor  thy  cattle,  nor 
the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  ;  for,  in  six 
days,  the  Lord  made  Heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day :  wherefore,  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath- 
day,  and  hallowed  it.'* 

The  vast  extent  of  the  works  of  God — their 
magnificence,  beauty,  and  order — their  mutual 
dependence,  harmonious  operation,  and  com- 
bined tendency  to  diffuse  happiness,  wide  as  the 
capacity  of  enjoyment,  impress  the  mind  of  the 
intelligent  observer,  with  an  irresistible  con- 
viction of  his  boundless  understanding,  unerr- 
ing wisdom,  almighty  power,  and  kind  inten- 
tion. And,  as  man  is  not  only  an  intelligent, 
but  a  sentimental  being,  this  conviction  na- 
turally excites  feelings    of  reverence,    esteem. 
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love,  gratitude,  and  humble  confidence ;  which, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  naturally  expresses 
in  the  language  of  adoration,  praise,  thanks- 
giving and  prayer. 

This  observation  is  fully  verified  by  the  con- 
duct of  every  nation,  and  in  every  age,  of  which 
any  satisfactory  record  has  been  transmitted  to 
us.  The  belief  of  a  God  lias  universally  pre- 
vailed ;  and  though  reason,  unenlightened  by 
science,  and  unaided  by  revelation,  did  not 
fully  ascertain  his  unity,  nor  clearly  discover  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  his  nature,  the  princi- 
ples of  his  government,  or  his  purposes  and  will 
respecting  man  5  yet  temples  were  every  where 
erected,  religious  worship  instituted,  services 
prescribed,  and  stated  times  appointed  for  their 
celebration.  And,  in  all  of  these,  the  praises 
of  the  object  worshipped  were  sung  with  devo- 
tion, or  proclaimed  in  pompous  orations,  though 
their  characters,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  were 
disgusting,  nay,  infamous,  and  the  tendency  of 
their  worship  hostile  to  the  moral  improvement, 
interests,  and  dignity  of  man,  as  it  led  to  the 
imitation  of  their  character,  as  the  mean  of  se- 
curing their  favour. 

Revelation,  however,  presents  to  our  under- 
standings, and  to  our  hearts,  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, the  contemplation   of  whose   perfections, 
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and  the  celebration  of  whose  praise,  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  effects  w,idely ^different — nay, 
directly  contrary.  For  this  purpose,  by  liis 
special  command,  places  of  worship  were  erect- 
ed, solemn  services  appointed,  and  stated  times 
set  apart  for  the  public  and  social  celebration 
of  them. 

Though  these  appointments  must  appear  to 
the  calm,  serious,  and  impartial  observer,  strong- 
ly marked  with  propriety,  and  recommended 
by  their  connexion  with,  and  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  most  important  interests  of  men,  they 
have  often  been,  and  still  are,  treated  with  ne- 
glect, or  profanely  perverted.  The  ignorant, 
mistaking  their  design,  have  foolishly  substi- 
tuted their  observance  in  place  of  that  know- 
ledge, devotion  and  virtue,  which  they  were 
intended  to  promote ;  the  half-instructed  have 
mistaken  and  misrepresented  them,  as  useless 
and  impertinent  j  and,  sometimes,  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  sacred  institutions, 
have,  through  error,  inattention,  or  something 
less  excusable,  given  a  seeming  body  to  the 
dreams  of  superstition,  or  strengthened  the  pre- 
sumption of  ignorance  and  profanity. 

As  the  Sabbath — the  day,  in  seven,  appoint- 
ed, under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  for  religious 
worship  and  religious  instruction,  holds  a  con- 
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spicuous  place  among  these  institutions,  so  hath 
it  remarkably  experienced  the  abuses  to  which 
they  have  all  been  exposed.  And,  as  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  is  consecrated  to  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  occupies  the  same  proportion  of 
time,  it  hath  undergone  the  same  severe  treat- 
ment. Sometimes,  it  hath  been  represented  as 
useless;  sometimes,  as  unfriendly  to  the  pre- 
sent interests  of  society,  and  its  religious  ob- 
servance totally  laid  aside ;  and  too,  too  often, 
it  is  devoted  to  such  purposes,  as  totally  defeat 
the  end  of  its  appointment,  and  give  plausibili- 
ty to  the  charges  brought  against  it. 

To  point  out  the  real  end  and  importance  of 
this  institution — to  rescue  it  from  these  char- 
ges— to  preserve  it  from  neglect,  or  profanation 
— and  recommend  it  to  the  sacred  respect,  and 
conscientious  observance  of  men,  for  whose  re- 
ligious improvement,  •'  growth  in  grace,"  and 
eternal  interest,  it  was  originally  appointed,  and 
seems  to  me,  so  wisely  adapted,  are  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  what  I  mean  to  submit  to  your 
serious  attention. 

In  order  to  this,  we  may  first  consider  the 
sabbath,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, and  makes  a  constituent  part  of  the 
law  delivered  to  the  Jewish  people,  by  the  me- 
diation of  Moses.     In  this  dispensation  it  holds 
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a  conspicuous  place.  The  observance  of  it  is 
enjoinrd  with  the  greatest  strictness ,  its  viola- 
tion, by  bodily  labour,  prohibited,  under  pen- 
alty of  death ;  and  the  end  of  its  appointment 
clearly  expressed  in  the  original  command* 
**  Remeaiber  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy." 

Whatever  meaning  we  affix  to  the  word  **  ho- 
ly," we  must  allow  that  it  implies  something  in- 
consistent with  irreligion  and  impiety ;  and  that 
keeping  the  day  "  holy**  means,  not  only  an 
abstinence  from  these  j  but,  as  appears  in  the 
following  part  of  the  precept,  from  every  thing 
vs'hich  might  distract  the  attention,  or  withdraw 
it  from  religious  services,  or  the  means  of  religi- 
ous improvement,  during  the  day  consecrated  to 
them. 

The  reason  assigned  in  the  precept,  under  the 
sanction  of  which  the  sabbath  is  observed, 
seems  to  lead  directly  to  this  conclusion.  "  In 
six  days  the  Lord  made  Heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  se- 
venth day  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sab- 
bath-day, and  hallowed  it :"  that  is,  "  conse- 
crated, or  set  it  apart  to  holiness,  and  the  means 
of  promoting  it." 

For  the  elucidation  of  this,  let  the  words  of 
the  apostle  Paul  be  called  to  recollection.  **  The 
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invisible  things  of  God,"  saith  he,  *'  are  clearly 
perceived  by  the  things  which  he  hath  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

The  admission  of  this,  which  every  intelligent 
man  must  admit,  points  out  the  end,  and  dis- 
plays the  importance,  of  the  command  before  us. 
As  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  perfections  of 
his  nature,  are  proved  by  the  works  of  creation, 
and  the  characters   of  excellence  imprinted  on 
them  j  so  the  remembrance  of  the  day  on  which 
he  is  represented  as  resting  from  his  labour; 
and  contemplation    of    the    stupendous  works 
which  he  had  completed  by  his  word,  most  di- 
rectly lead  to  just  apprehensions  of  his  nature, 
and  the  sentiments  of  reverence  and  devotion 
of  which  he  alone  is  the  proper  object.     And, 
the  more  intensely   and  frequently  the  under- 
standing is  employed  in  investigating  their  na- 
ture and  dependence — their  beauty,  order,  and 
magnificence — the   more  exalted  will  our  con- 
ceptions of  his  greatness  become,  and  our  sen- 
timents  of    devotion   proportionably  pure  and 
elevated. 

Let  us  here  take  notice  of  another  circum- 
stance, presented  to  us  in  this  command,  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  which  are  evident ; 
and  inattention  to  which  would  render  the  keep- 
ing of  it  impractir^able ;  or,  at  least,  render  its 
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observance  defectiv-e  and  unprofitable.  That 
exercise  of  understanding  and  memory — that 
culture  of  religious  sentiment  and  devotion  to 
religious  services,  for  which  the  day  was  hallow- 
ed— require  composure  of  mind,  and  uninter- 
rupted attention.  Hence,  bodily  labour  is  strict- 
ly prohibited,  as  tending  to  discompose  the 
mind,  and  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  pre- 
scribed objects  of  remembrance  and  contem- 
plation, and  thereby  prevent  the  improvement 
in  knowledge  and  holiness,  to  which  that  re- 
membrance and  contemplation  were  intended  to 
minister. 

Farther,  as  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  the  perception  of  the  capacity  and 
means  of  enjoyment  so  liberally  extended  to 
every  order  of  animated  beings,  leads  to  the 
fullest  conviction,  that  the  end  of  creation  was 
the  communication  of  happiness,  it, tends  to 
dispose  every  intelligent  being  to  co-operate  with 
the  Creator  in  promoting  his  gracious  purpose. 
But,  lest  this  should  be  overlooked,  by  minds 
unaccustomed  to  trace  prescribed  ^means, 
through  their  remote  tendencies,  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. Heaven  hath  linked  devotion  and  hu- 
manity closely  together  in  the  command  re- 
specting the  sabbath.  As  the  day  was  to  be 
"  holy  unto  the  Lord,"  so  slaves,  and  even  cat- 
tle, were  to  be  indulged  in  the  rest  with  which 
it  was  to  be  celebrated. 
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The  attention  to  humanity,  observable  in  this 
institution,  is  so  great ;  and  the  considerations 
so  affecting,  with  which  it  is  recommended, 
that  some  have  represented  an  event,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  was  urged  merely  as  an 
incentive  to  humanity,  in  the  extension  of  its 
rest,  as  the  sole  object  of  religious  commemora- 
tion on  the  sabbath.  Thus,  from  the  words  of 
Moses,  Deut.  v.  15.,  it  hath  been  asserted,  that 
"  the  only  design  of  the  sabbath  was  to  be  a  day 
of  rest,  and  to  preserve  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  the  remembrance  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt."  However,  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  whole  passage,  as  it  there  stands,  will  con- 
vince us  that  such  assertion  is  totally  ground- 
less. The  deliverance  from  Egypt,  it  is  true, 
is  there  mentioned,  not  as  the  reason,  however, 
why  the  day  should  be  kept  holy  ;  but,  that 
the  recollection  of  what  they  suffered  there  as 
bond-men,  might  induce  them  to  relax  their 
exactions  on  that  day  ;  and  that  their  servants 
might  be  permitted  "  to  rest  as  well  as  they." 
And,  what  consideration  could  be  more  wisely 
suggested,  in  their  situation  ?  Surely,  in  re- 
collecting that  they  had  suffered,  being  slaves, 
they  must  have  felt  compassion  for  those,  who 
were  obliged  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  slavery, 
and  to  mitigate  its  bitterness  by  the  soothing 
sweet  of  indulgent  mercy.  In  this  view,  the 
remembrance  of  their  servitude  was  highly  pro- 
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per,  as  tending  directly  to  enliven  that  humanity, 
which  the  precept  enjoined ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  their  deliverance  from  it  was  equally  so, 
as  calling  forth  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  in  u- 
nion  with  those  of  devotion,  which  the  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  God  inspires.  In  any 
other,  it  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  end, 
for  which  the  sabbath   was  instituted. 

Here,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  there  is 
something  preposterous  in  the  supposition  that 
the  design  of  the  sabbath  was,  merely ,  to  pre- 
serve a  remembrance  of  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
or  deliverance  from  it.  This  deliverance  was 
celebrated  annually,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the 
people,  by  the  passover — a  religious  festival, 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  And  there 
is  not  an  instance  in  the  Jewish  law,  of  two 
festivals  founded  on  the  same  event,  or,  prima- 
rily respecting  it.  Why,  then,  should  it  be 
supposed  that  this  was  the  case,  in  respect  to 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  ?  Such  supposition 
directly  implies,  that  the  passover  solemnity 
was  inadequate  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  wisdom,  and  its  celebration  en. 
joined  by  the  authority  of  God. 

The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  in- 
stitution of  the  sabbath  was  prior  to  the  deli- 
verance from  ^gypt,  or  even  to  the  descent  of 
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the  Israelites,  in  the  days  of  Jacob.  I  know 
this  has  been  controverted,  and  a  presumption 
expressed,  that  the  appointment  was  so  late  as 
the  entrance  of  the  people  into  the  wilderness. 
The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  first  explicit  in- 
structions concerning  it  are  mentioned  Exod. 
16.  These  instructions  were  given,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  distress  and  perplexity, 
after  the  people  had  passed  the  Red  Sea.  Their 
provisions  being  totally  exhausted,  despair  laid 
hold  of  them,  universal  murmurs  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  prevailed ;  "  and  the  people  said 
unto  them,  would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  Egypt  j  for  ye  have  brought 
US  forth,  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole 
assembly  with  hunger.  Then  said  the  Lord 
unto  Moses ;  behold,  I  will  rain  bread  from 
Heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out 
and  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day,  that  I  may 
prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  lazo  or 
no.  And,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  on  the 
sixth  day,  they  shall  prepare  thd,t  which  they 
bring  in,  and  it  shall  be  twice  as  much  as 
they  gather  daily.  And  it  came  to  pass  that,  on 
the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread, 
two  omers  for  one  man.  And  all  the  rulers  of 
the  congregation  came  and  told  Moses.  And 
he  said  unto  them  :  is  not  this  that  which  the 
Lord  hath  said  ?  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  ;  bake  that  which 
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ye  vt'ill  bake,  and  seethe  that  which  ye  will 
seethe;  and  that  which  remaineth  lay  up  for 
you  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  Mo- 
ses said,  eat  that  to-day,  for  to-day  is  a  sabbath 
unto  the  Lord.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it  3 
but  on  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath,  in  it 
there  shall  be  none.  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  the  sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you, 
on  the  sixth  day,  the  bread  of  two  days.  Let 
no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day." 

This  passage,  in  all  its  parts,  clearly  shows 
that  the  institution  of  the  sabbath  preceded  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt ;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  appointed  in  commemora- 
tion of  it.  Moses  uniformly  speaks  of  it,  as  a 
familiar  thing,  which  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  observe  ;  and  the  reason  assigned,  for  re- 
st raining  the  people  from  gathering  manna  on 
the  seventh  day,  was,  "  to  prove  them,  whe- 
ther or  no,  they  would  walk  in  the  law,  by 
which  they  liad  been  enjoined  *  to  keep  it  ho- 
ly.'"  Were  farther  confirmation  necessary,  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  rea- 
sonings of  Moses,  abundantly  supplies  it.  They 
neither  cavilled  at  its  novelty,  nor  complained 
of  it,  as  imposing  an  alarming  restraint  in  the 
perilous  situation,  to  which  they  were  reduced 
through  want  of  food. 
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What  conclusion  was  intended  to  be  drawn  from 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  end  of  the  sabbath, 
of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  or  the  supposed 
lateness  of  its  consecration,  I  cannot  conceive; 
as  the  purpose  of  the  day,  and  the  authority 
with  which  it  is  clothed,  seem  to  me  equally  un- 
affected by  either.  But,  should  the  date  of  the 
institution  be  deemed  of  any  importance,  as  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  the  more  probable  opinion, 
as  appears  to  me,  is,  that  it  was  coeval  with 
man.  Indeed,  it  appears  not  only  probable, 
but  certain,  that  this  is  the  fact.  Moses  closes 
his  sublime  sketch  of  creation,  in  a  manner 
which  leads  directly  to  this  conclusion.  **  Thus," 
saith  he,  "  the  Heavens  and  the  earth  were  fin- 
ished, and  all  their  hosts.  And  on  the  seventh 
day,  God  ended  his  work,  which  he  had  made; 
and  he  rested  the  seventh  day,  from  all  the 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.'* 

This  blessing  and  sanctification  were  evident- 
ly pronounced  on  the  day,  in  which  God  is  re- 
presented as  finishing  his  work  of  creation  ;  and 
this  consecration  niust  have  had  reference  to  rea- 
sonable beings,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
day  was  to  be  celebrated  by  them.  Hence,  the 
obligation  of  man  to  observe  it,  commenced 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  decree,  and 
continues  binding  on  all  to  whom  it  is,  or  may 
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be,  made  known.  And,  as  this  sketch  of  crea- 
tion, by  Moses,  was  given  for  the  information  of 
the  people  under  his  guidance,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  mentioned  this  early  consecration 
of  the  sabbath,  to  convince  them  of  the  primi- 
tive design,  and  divine  authority,  of  an  insti- 
tution which  they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to 
observe. 

However,  the  authority  and  obligation  of  the 
sabbath,  are  not  to  be  decided  on  by  its  anti- 
quity ;  nor  its  design  ascertained  by  discovering 
the  persons  to  whom  its  celebration  was  first  en- 
joined. They  only  show,  that  it  was  from  the 
beginning  an  object  of  importance,  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven,  uniformly  attached  to  revelations  of 
the  divine  will,  and  religiously  observed  by  the 
servants  of  God, 

The  words  of  the  institution  strictly  enjoin 
religious  services,  as  the  employment  of  the 
day ;  and  as  strictly  prohibit  bodily  labour  of 
every  kind,  lest  it  should  be  interrupted.  And 
that  the  command  and  prohibition  were  not 
confined  to  a  part  of  the  day,  but  extended  to 
the  whole,  is  clearly  expressed.  It  is  always 
mentioned  as  an  entire  day  :  and  one  of  the  pre- 
cepts respecting  it,  is,  "  that  it  shall  be  cele- 
brated from  even  to  even." 
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The  prineipal  services,  in  which  the  sabbath 
was  occupied,  were  the  oblation  of  sacrifice, 
and  public  prayer.  But,  as  these  did  not  fill 
up  the  whole  day,  we  might  safely  conclude 
that  the  remainder  would  be  appropriated  to 
the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge — to  reli- 
gious meditation,  or  discourse — private  devotion, 
or  acts  of  charity. 

That  this  was  the  case,  from  the  days  of  Ez- 
ra, we  have  sufficient  information.  The  public 
offices  of  religion  were,  from  that  time,  accom- 
panied with  the  reading  of  the  law,  which  was 
divided  into  separate  portions,  one  for  every 
sabbath.  And,  latterly,  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  were  added  to  those  of  Moses,  that  the 
people  might  be  made  acquainted  with  them 
also. 

That  this  part  of  their  religious  service,  on 
the  sabbath,  was  not  an  innovation,  is  highly 
probable.  It  does  not  appear  that  Ezra  made 
any  such,  in  the  restoration  of  the  ten.'ple-ser- 
vice.  He  repeatedly  quotes  the  auihority  of 
Moses,  for  his  appointments :  and  the  latest 
precedent  which  he  produces,  is  from  the  re- 
gulations of  service,  for  the  first  temple,  in  the 
days  of  David. 
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From  this,  it  appears  probable  that  reading 
the  law  publicly,  was  a  part  of  the  sabbath-ser- 
vice, from  the  time  of  its   first   promulgation. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  strictly  adhered  to 
from  the  days  of  Ezra  j  and  some  of  the  priests, 
whose  office, it  was  to  write  out  fair  copies  of  the 
Jaw,   not  only  read  a  portion  publicly,    every 
sabbath,  but  explained  the  same,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people.     A  circumstance  worthy  of  notice 
here  presents  itself,  and  adds  to  the  probability, 
which  I  have     already   alleged,    that    reading 
the  law  publicly  had  been  long  in  use,  and  com- 
monly practised,  before  the  captivity  under  Ne- 
buchadnezzar,    This  is,  that  the  practice  was 
resumed,  at  the  unanimous  request   of  the  peo- 
ple.    And  the  manner  in  which  they  were  af- 
fected, on  the  occasion,  shows  the  deep  sense 
which  they  entertained  of  its  usefulness,  and  the 
loss  which  they  had  sustained  from  the  priva- 
tion of  it,  during  their  servitude. 

The  account  of  this,  as  given  by  Nehemiah, 
is  truly  affecting,  instructive,  and  worthy  of 
our  most  serious  attention.  "  All  the  people," 
saith  he,  "  gathered  themselves  together  as  one 
njan,  and  they  spake  unt^  Ezra  the  scribe,  to 
bring  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the 
Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel.  And  Ezra, 
the  priest,  brought  the  law  before  the  congrega- 
t\on,  both  ©f  men    and    women,  and  ail  who 
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could  hear,   with  understanding,   upon  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  mouth.   And  he  read  therein, 
from    morning  until   mid-day,  before  the  men 
and  the  women,    and  those   who  could    under- 
stand :  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people  were  unto 
the  book  of  the  law.      And   Ezra  blessed  the 
Lord,  the  great  God,    and  all   the   people  said, 
amen  I  amen  !  with  lifting  up  their  hands.    And 
they  bowed    their   heads,    and  worshipped  the 
Lord,  with  faces  to  the  ground.     And  the  priests 
and  the  Levites  caused  the  people  to  understand 
the  law ;  and  the  people  stood  in   their  place; 
So,  they  read  in   the  book   of  God  distinctly, 
and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  under- 
stand the  reading.     And  Nehemiah,  and  Ezra, 
and  the  Levites,  who  taught  the  people,  said 
unto  the  people ;  this  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord 
your  God  ;  mourn  not,    nor  weep :  for  all  the 
people  wept,  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the 
law.    Then  he  said  unto  them,   goyourv/ayj 
eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweets,  and  send  por- 
tions unto  them,  for  whom  nothing  is  prepar- 
ed ;  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord  ;  neither 
be  ye  sorry,  for  the    joy  of  the  Lord  is  our 
strength.     And  all  the   people  went  their  way, 
to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  send  portions,  and 
to  make  a  great  rejoicing,  because  they  under- 
stood the   words    which   were    declared    unto 
them." 


In  this  delightful  and  interesting  passage,  we 
see,  that  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  law 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  that 
the  remainder  was  devoted  to  public  prayer,  and 
acts  of  charity.  Nor  was  this  the  case  on  the 
seventh-day  sabbath  only.  Those,  which  in- 
troduced their  solemn  festivals,  were  employed 
in  the  same  manner,  allowing  only  for  such  va- 
riations as  naturally  arose  from  the  occasion  of 
each.  Of  this  we  have  satisfactory  proof  in 
the  same  author.  **  The  seed  of  Israel,"  saitb 
he,  **  separated  themselves  from  all  strangers, 
and  stood  and  confessed  their  sins,  and  the  ini- 
quities of  their  fathers.  And  they  stood  up  in 
their  place,  and  read  in  the  book  of  the  Lord 
their  God,  one  fourth  part  of  the  day,  and  ano- 
ther  fourth  part,  Ihey  confessed,  and  worship- 
ped the  Lord  their  God." 

What  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  only  as  pro- 
bable, to  wit,  "  that  these  services  had  been 
in  use,  from  the  days  of  Moses,"  is  rendered 
certain  by  his  command  to  the  priests,  when 
he  delivered  the  law  to  them,  before  his  death ; 
**  That,  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  year  of  Release,  they  should 
read  this  law,  before  all  Israel,  in  their  hearing, 
that  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  stran- 
gers within  their  gates,  might  hear,  and  learn^ 
and  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  and  observe  to  do 
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all  the  words  of  the  law  ;  and,  that  their  chil- 
dren, who  had  not  known,  might  hear,  and 
learn  to  fear  the  Lord  their  God,  as  long  as  they 
livtd  in  the  land,  which  they  went  over  Jordan 
to  possess.** 

We  may  here  observe  also,  that  these  services 
were  deemed  so  important,  that  when  their  reli- 
gious festivals  were  celebrated,  during  a  whole 
week,  they  occupied  a  part  of  every  day.  This 
we  learn,  from  the  account  of  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles, holden  by  Ezra,  as  given  by  Nehe- 
miah.  "  The  people,"  saith  he,  *«  went  forth, 
and  brought  branches,  and  made  tents,  and  sat 
under  them ;  and  there  was  very  great  gladness. 
Also,  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last 
day,  he  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God." 

We  may  observe,  farther,  that  when  the  word» 
of  the  prophets,  in  succeeding  times,  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  they  were  added  to  the  book 
of  the  law,  and  read  publicly  to  the  people, 
on  their  sabbaths  and  solemn  holy  days.  ''  Go 
thou,'*  said  Jeremiah  to  Baruch,  "  and  read  in 
this  roll  which  thou  hast  written  from  my 
mouth,  the  words  of  the  Lord,  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  in  the  Lord's  house,  on  a  day  of 
fastings  and,  in  the  ears  of  all  Judah,  who 
come  out  of  their  cities,  shalt  thou  read  them. 
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And  Baruch  read,  in  the  book,  the  words  of  Je- 
remiah, in  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

That  this  reading  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  was  continued,  week- 
ly, in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  until  the  days 
of  bur  Saviour,  we,  who  believe  the  gospel, 
cannot  doubt.  To  it  Paul  refers,  in  his  dis- 
course, at  Antioch,  in  which  he  declares,  that 
'*  they  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rul- 
ers, because  they  knew  not  Christ,  nor  yet  the 
voices  of  the  prophets,  which  were  read  every 
sabbath'dai/i  had  fulfilled  them,  in  condemning 
him.**  And  James  takes  notice  of  the  same 
circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  law.  *'  Mo- 
ses,*" saith  he,  **  of  old  time,  hath,  in  every 
city,  them  who  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues,  every  sabbath-day." 

We  come,  now  to  a  period,  short,  but  inte- 
resting. It  is  that,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  public  ministry  of  Christ,  to  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom,  in  which  the  law  of  rites  and  ce- 
remonies was  established,  and  the  day  of  public 
instruction,  and  public  worship,  changed  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

During  that  period,  we  are  informed,  that  he 
not  only  observed  the  seventh  day,  and  embrac- 
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ed  the  opportunities  of  teaching  which  it  afford- 
ed, but "  went  about  through  the  cities  and  villa- 
ges of  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  every 
sabbath-day."     And,  so  strict  was  his  attention 
to  this  institution,  that,  when  examined  by  the 
high  priest,  concerning  his  "  disciples  and  his 
doctrine,"  he  appealed  to  it,  as  the  test  of  his 
principles,  and  his  practice.     "  I  ever    taught 
in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  temple,  whither 
the  Jews  always  resort,  and  in  secret   have  I 
said  nothing.*'     The  apostles  correctly  followed 
their  master's  example  in  this,  during  their  min- 
istry  in  Judea,    and   wherever    the   Jews  had 
erected  synagogues.     In  these  they  attended  the 
solemn  assemblies  of  the  Jews  ;   in  them,  "  they 
reasoned  every   sabbath;**    "preached  Christ, 
that  he  is   the  son  of  God ;"  *'  and  persuaded 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks." 

A  circumstance,  not  directly  in  point,  but 
too  important  to  pass  unnoticed,  here  claims 
our  attention.  Though  the  discourses  of  Christ 
were,  in  general,  highly  offensive  to  the  Jewish 
teachers,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  apostles 
went  to  the  subversion  of  their  law  of  sacrifice, 
of  rites,  and  of  ceremonies,  they  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  invited  them  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple. When  Christ  went  into  the  synagogue,  at 
Nazareth,  the  minister  put  into  his  hand  the 
book,  v^hich  contained  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
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that  he  might  read  and  explain  it.  And,  at 
Antioch,  when  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  was  finished,  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue sent  for  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  said  un* 
to  them :  «*  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any 
word  of  exhortation  to  the  people,  say  on." 
Would  to  God,  such  liberality  of  sentiment, 
and  such  fair  opportunities  for  free  and  open 
discussion  of  religious  principles,  could  be  traced 
among  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  these 
days  of  improved  knowledge,  and  boasted  free- 
dom ! 

This  liberality,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  success  of  the  apostles  in  converting 
multitudes  to  the  faith,  that  Jesus  was  the  pro- 
mised Messiah — "  the  Son  of  God" — excited 
their  jealousy,  provoked  their  resentment,  and 
irritated  them  to  words  of  wrath,  deeds  of 
violence,  malicious  persecution,  and  exclusion 
from  their  religious  assemblies.  According  to 
the  prediction  of  the  Saviour,  "  they  shut  them 
out  of  their  synagogues;"  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  turned  to  the  people  of  the  nations, 
formed  distinct  societies,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  without  regard  to 
previous  connexion,  or  attachment,  natural,  ci- 
vil, or  religious. 
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This  separation  of  the  first  Christians,  from 
their  brethren,  **  the  seed  of  Abraham/'  and 
«  disciples  of  Moses,"  maybe  justly  consider- 
ed, not  only  as  the  regular  commencement  of 
Messiah's  reign,  and  a  total  revolution  in  the 
religious  world ;  but  as  "  a  new  creation,"  in 
which,  "by  the  word  of  God,"  a  new  religious  hea- 
ven and  a  new  earth  were  called  into  existence ; 
and,  from  the  indigested  mass  of  error,  super- 
stition, polytheism,  idolatry,  moral  depravity, 
and  religious  confusion,  which  had  long  rolled 
in  clouds  of  intellectual  darkness,  regenerated 
man  should  behold  the  glory  of  his  Creator  un- 
veiled, offer  to  him  an  acceptable  worship,  ren- 
der a  rational,  willing,  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  his  will,  and  be  raised  to  his  native  dignity. 

This  great  revolution,  like  others  of  less  im- 
portance, produced  a  temporary  convulsion,  and 
many  changes  in  religious  services,  the  objects 
to  be  commemorated  in  them,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  change  of  the  day  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  public  worship.  Few  of  these  chan- 
ges have  passed,  or  yet  pass,  unnoticed  or  un- 
censured.  That  of  the  Sabbath  hath  often  been 
assailed,  but,  happily,  without  great  effect. 
The  reason  may  be,  that  the  cavils  against  it 
are  founded  on  rash  assumptions,  supported 
by  inconclusive  arguments,  and  refutable  by  a 
train  of  facts,  the  admission  of  which  clotjics  it 
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with  the  authority  of  Christ,  the  only  lawgiver 
to  his  church. 

The  first  assumption  is,  that  Christ  hath  not 
authorised  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the 
seventh  to  tlie  iirst  day  of  the  week,  either  by 
instruction  or  command. 

That  this  change  is  not  warranted  by  any 
precept  or  command  of  Christ,  recorded  by  the 
evangehsts,  we  candidly  admit.  Nay,  we  admit 
farther,  that  no  command  of  his  is  specifically 
recorded,  which  enjoins  the  appropriation  of 
any  day  in  the  week,  to  public  religious  instruc 
tion,  and  religious  worship,  by  believers  in  his 
name.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  reject  the 
conclusion,  that  no  such  command  was  given 
by  him.  Indeed,  were  this  admitted,  we  must 
admit  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  apostolic  doctrines  and  precepts, 
as  few  of  them,  very  few  indeed,  are  specifi- 
cally mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  as  autho- 
rised by  Christ.  They  frequently  inform  us, 
that  Jesus  taught  the  people,  and  wrought  mi- 
racles among  them,  without  specifying  either 
the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  or  the  miracles 
which  he  performed :  the  instructions  given  to 
themselves,  they  always  mention  in  general 
terms :  and  the  last,  in  particular,  evidently  re- 
fer to  commandments,  which  he  had  formerly 
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given  them,  NO  ONE  of  which  is  specially  men- 
tioned. '*  Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  holy  Spirit,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you." 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  commands  mentioned 
as  given  them,  with  what  they  taught,  enjoined, 
and  sanctioned  by  their  example,  we  will  find 
that  the  former  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  latter.  We  ftiust,  therefore,  either  reject 
their  authority  altogether,  or  resolve  the  injunc- 
tions not  recorded  into  instructions  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  term,  "  Whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you.*'^  If  we  reject  apostolic  au- 
thority, the  inquiry  is  at  an  end.  But  if  we  ad- 
mit it,  we  can  scarcely  be  hardy  enough  to  deny, 
that  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
as  the  Christian  sabbath,  was  "  one  of  the  things 
which  Christ  commanded." 

In  this,  we  are  supported  by  the  declarations 
and  conduct  of  the  apostles.  They  assert  that 
they  taught,  practised,  and  enjoined,  nothing 
but  what  they  heard  and  saw,  and  were  com- 
manded to  teach,  practise,  and  enjoin.  They 
declare  that  they  acted  only  as  "  servants  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God:"  that  they  executed  the  trust  committed 
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to  111  em  with  correctness  and  fidelity,  under  the 
solemn  impression,  that,  "  Woe  would  await 
them  if  they  did  not;  and  if  they  taught  any 
other  gospel"— that  is,  taught  or  enjoined  any 
thing  for  which  they  had  not  the  authority  of 
Christ,  they  should  be  "accursed,'*  rejected 
us  impostors,  and  excluded  from  the  society  of 
Christians.  Yet,  in  circumstances  the  most  dis- 
tressing, and  with  prospects  of  danger,  persecu- 
tion, and  death,  open  before  them,  they  obser- 
ved this  day  from  the  beginning ;  and  devoted  it 
to  religious  instruction,  social  worship,  and 
"  breaking  of  bread,"  in  commemoration  of  their 
master's  death — the  seal  of  his  integrity,  as  the 
accredited  messenger  of  Heaven ;  "  the  faithful 
and  true  witness  j"  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
our  faith  ;"  and  Leader  in  the  paths  of  truth, 
righteousness,  and  salvation.  In  the  observance 
of  it,  they  were  joined  by  the  first  converts,  and 
afterwards  imitated  by  all,  whom  their  preaching 
or  letters  converted  to  the  faith.  To  what,  then, 
can  this  be  attributed,  but  the  consciousness  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  conviction  of  the  churches, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  things  which  Christ  com- 
manded his  missionaries  to  teach,  and  enjoin  all 
christians  to  observe  ? 

Should  it  now  be  asked,  "Why  are  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Evangelists  so  brief,  and  so  many 
things  respecting  the  doctrine,    miracles,    and 
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institutions  of  Jesus,  left  unrecorded,  or  barely 
alluded  to  ?  The  Evangelist,  John,  has  supplied 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions,  in  the 
eye  of  every  candid,  and  well  informed  mind. 
**This  is  the  disciple,  who  was  witness  to  these 
things,  and  wrote  them ;  but  there  are  also  ma- 
ny other  things,  which  Jesus  did,  which  if  they 
were  written  one  by  one,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
world  would  give  a  place  to  the  books  that  would 
be  written.  But  these  things  have  been  written, 
that  ye  may  believe  that  he  is  the  Christ ;  and 
that,  believing,  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name." 

But  though  it  may  be  admitted,  that  Jesus 
commanded  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  ob- 
served, as  the  Christian  sabbath ;  and  that  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  Evangelist,  why  that 
command,  and  many  other  things  spoken  and 
done  by  Jesus,  are  not  specified  in  the  gospels, 
is  satisfactory  j  another  assumption  has  been 
holden  up  against  this  appointment.  It  has  been 
said,  "  That  no  satisfactory  reason  has  been,  or 
can  be  assigned  for  changing  the  day." 

This  appears  to  me  rash  and  unfounded  as 
the  former.  The  propriety  of  every  appoint- 
ment depends  on  its  tendency  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  made.  The  end  of  Christi- 
anity was  the  religious  instruction,  reformation, 
and  final  happiness  of  man.     Its  author  claimed 
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the  character  of  the  promised  messenger  of  Hea* 
ven,  to  announce  the  "glad  tidings,'*  and  fur- 
nish the  means  of  salvation.  The  brief  records 
of  his  doctrines,  miracles,  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection,  were  written  to  justify  his  claim, 
by  proving  that  "  he  was  the  Christ,"  and  con- 
sequently, the  truth  of  all  that  he  taught,  or  en- 
joined, in  that  sacred  and  exalted  character. 
Among  these,  he  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead;  and  to  it  referred 
his  disciples,  as  the  event  "which  would  prove 
him,  with  power,  to  be  the  Son  of  God." 

Now,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  On  the  same  day,  also, 
he  afterwards  appeared  to  his  disciples,  convers- 
ed with  them,  opened  their  understanding  by 
explaining  th€r  prophecies  concerning  himself, 
communicated  the  gifts  and  powers,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  execute  with  success  the 
commission  formerly  given  them,  and  visibly 
ascended  to  Heaven.  If  Christianity,  therefore, 
be  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  every  event  which  confirms  its 
truth,  cherishes  its  hopes,  or  promotes  its  inter- 
ests, is  a  proper  object  of  religious  commemo- 
ration. Of  these  events,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  holds  the  first  place.  On  the  truth  of  it, 
the  apostles  rest  the  credit  of  all  their  doc- 
trines s  and  boldly  declare,  that    "  if  Christ  was 
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not  raised,  their  preaching  was  vain,  and  the 
faith  of  Christians  vain  also."  Hence,  the  pro- 
priety of  consecrating  the  day  on  which  he  was 
raised,  must  be  acknowledged  for  ever.  By  ap- 
propriating it  to  religious  instruction,  and  the 
solemn  services  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  is  strengthened,  his 
prospects  brightened,  and  the  irksome  severity 
of  a  positive  precept  removed,  by  a  sense  of  its 
usefulness,  and  the  hope  which  it  inspires.  Re- 
ligion and  its  rewards  are  brought  into  close  con- 
tact :  faith  and  hope  cordially  embrace  each 
other. 

The  propriety  of  solemnizing  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  as  the  Christian  sabbath,  appears  e- 
qually  evident  from  another  circumstance,  high- 
ly deserving  our  serious  attention.  The  revolu- 
tion effected  by  the  gospel,  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world,  is  justly  denominated  "  a 
new  creation."  Previous  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  the  prevailing  systems  of  morality  and 
religion  were  a  rude  and  indigested  mass  of  ig- 
norance, error,  and  absurdity,  without  form, 
and  void  of  light.  Out  of  its  confusion  he  pro- 
duced order;  its  errors  and  absurdities  he  abo- 
lished ;  the  darkness  with  which  it  was  envelop- 
ed, he  dispersed ;  and  presented  to  the  eye  of 
reason,  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth," 
in  which  righteousness  and  truth   unite,    and 
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dwell  together.  Having  finished  his  work,  he 
rested  from  his  labours,  and,  by  the  power  of 
the  Father,  was  raised  in  triumph.  If,  then, 
the  seventh  day,  in  which  God  is  represented  as 
resting  from  his  work  of  a  material  creation,  was 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  exploring  the  charac- 
ters of  perfection  which  it  displays,  and  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  devotion  which  they  in- 
spire 3 — surely,  the  day  on  which  the  work  of 
the  new  creation  was  completed,  is  consecrated, 
on  the  same  grounds,  and  with  equal  proprie- 
ty, to  the  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  re- 
deeming love,  the  vast  extent,  unspeakable 
value,  and  endless  duration  of  the  bles- 
sings which  it  has  bestowed  on  a  regener- 
ated race  j  to  the  heart-born  expression  of 
love,  gratitude, and  praise  "to  Him  whositteth 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever ;"  and  to  devout  prayer  and  humble  sup- 
plication, that  these  blessings  may  be  continued 
to  us,  and  we  disposed  and  enabled  to  improve 
them,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

Here  let  us  stop,  and  take  a  brief  review  of 
the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  and  the  observa- 
tions arising  from  them,  which  I  have  submit- 
ted to  your  serious  consideration.  From  them, 
I  hope,  it  appears,  that  the  observation  of  a 
day  in  seven,  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  know- 
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ledge,  the  social  expression  and  cultivation  of 
religious  sentiment,  and  the  promotion  of  religi- 
ous virtue,  was  an  appointment  of  God,  coeval 
with  the  creation  of  man,  and  that  the  "entire 
day"  was  hallowed  to  these  purposes  ; — that, 
from  the  earliest  records  of  revelation,  the  ap- 
pointment was  continued  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, and  respected  as  divine ; — that  the 
whole  day  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  expo- 
sition of  the  law,  and  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people ;  to  social 
worship,  expressions  of  religious  joy,  and  acts 
of  humanity ;  and  that  the  observance  of  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples, during  his  whole  life. 

Let  me  farther  observe,  that  the  apostles,  who 
preached  and  prescribed  under  a  commission 
fr-om  him,  by  an  inspiration  derived  through  him, 
and,  as  they  solemnly  declare,  by  his  special  com- 
mand, observed,  and  enjoined  Christians  to  ob- 
serve, a  day  in  seven,  as  *'  holy  to  the  Lord." 
This  day  they  solemnized  by  social  worship,  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  provision  for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  the  poor.  Their  instruction  v/as  deduced 
from  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  recital  of  what 
they  had  heard  from  the  lips,  and  been  enjoined 

by  the  commands  of  their  divine  Master,  to  teach 
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all  nations.  And  to  render  that  instruction  com- 
plete, they  ordered  the  letters  written  to  particu- 
lar churches,  after  being  publicly  read,  to  be 
transmitted  to  others,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
cure copies  of  those  written  to  other  churches, 
that  they  also  might  be  read  publicly,  and  the 
Christian  knowledge  of  all  thereby  perfected. 
Thus  saith  Paul  to  the  Colossians  j — "  When  this 
epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read 
also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans  ;  and  that 
ye  likewise  read  that  from  Laodicea."  And  to 
the  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  he  saith, — "  I 
charge  you  by  the  Lord,  that  this  epistle  be  read 
to  all  the  holy  brethren.** 

As  to  the  change  of  the  sabbath  from  the  se- 
venth to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  hope  what 
1  have  observed  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that 
it  was  made  by  the  command  of  Christ;  and 
4iot  only  so,  but  that  the  change  is  justified  by 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned. 

If  this  be  admitted,  no  doubt  can  remain  of 
the  sacred  obligation  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
*'  remember  the  Christian  sabbath,  and  keep  it 
holy,"  by  attending  upon  its  ministrations,  and 
joining  in  its  solemn  services.  Its  usefulness 
cannot  be  denied,  till  it  be  proved,  that  religious 
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virtue  is  unessential  to  human  happiness,  or 
that  religious  sentiment  is  not  necessary  to  its 
support,  and  religious  knowledge  to  enlighten 
its  path. 

As  to  its  being  unfriendly  to  the  present  in-'' 
terests  of  society,  by  suspending  labour,  and  con- 
sequently diminishing  its  produce,  I  presume, 
little  need  be  said.  The  command  by  which  it 
is  enjoined,  obviates  every  objection  on  this  ac- 
count. It  prescribes  active  industry  for  six  days 
in  the  week.  The  necessity  of  labour  on  the 
seventh,  cannot,  therefore,  be  pleaded,  till  this 
industry  hath  been  diligently  used,  and  proved 
insufficient  to  procure  the  means  of  supplying 
bodily  wants,  and  attaining  the  necessaries,  con- 
veniencies,  and  comforts  of  life.  And,  should 
this  be  the  case  ^ith  a  few,  the  humane  spirit 
of  the  institution,  which  extends  rest  to  the 
bondman,  breathes  compassion  to  the  needy ; 
and  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  connected  contribu- 
tions for  their  support,  with  the  devotional  ser- 
vices which  it  enjoins. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  divine  authority 
of  the  sabbath  stands  thus  unimpeachable,  that  its 
end  is  truly  important,  and  that  the  services  for 
which  it   was  set  apart    are   wisely  and   kindly 
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adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end, — 
nothing  remains  for  us,  but  to  consider  the  ob- 
ligations by  which  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  holy, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  solem- 
nized. These  obligations  are  so  obvious,  and  the 
services  to  which  they  bind  us,  so  powerfully 
recommended  by  a  sense  of  duty,  propriety,  and 
interest,  that  nothing  need  be  added  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  services  themselves  are  so  plainly  pointed 
out,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  misapprehended. 
They  are,  the  public  reading  and  exposition  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  to  which  all  the  people,  rich 
and  poor,  bond  and  free,  young  and  old,  were  en- 
joined to  attend,  "  that  they  might  hear,  and  learn, 
and  fear  the  Lord  their  God  ;''  and  the  obla- 
tions of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  in  which 
they  were  all  to  join,  with  reverence  and  devo- 
tion. 

Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  the  great 
advantages  which  we  enjoy,  as  to  the  former  of 
these,  above  those  who  lived  in  early  times. 
For  a  considerable  time  after  the  days  of  Moses, 
the  book  of  the  law  was  the  only  record,  by  the 
reading  of  which  the  people  could  be  publicly 
instructed,  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  their  re- 
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ligion.  In  succeeding  ages,  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  were  added.  Yet,  these  formed  only  a 
school-book,  to  lead  the  people  to  Christ,  by 
the  line  of  prophecy.  But  soon  after  his  re- 
surrection, those  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles, 
were  added  to  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  scheme 
of  salvation  fully  unfolded.  This  gave  the  first 
Christians  unspeakable  advantages,  which  the 
disciples  of  Moses  could  not'cnjoy.  Still,  howe- 
ver, they  fell  far  short  of  those  which  the  good- 
ness of  God  has  conferred  on  us.  In  their  davs, 
books  could  be  multiplied  by  writing  only.  Wri- 
ters were  few,  much  time,  care,  and  labour,  was 
requisite  to  complete  fair  copies,  and  the  materi- 
als were  bulky  and  expensive.  Hence,  few  were 
able  to  purchase ;  and  as  few  of  those  who  were 
able,  had  been  taught  to  read.  The  multitude 
therefore  continued  to  depend  on  the  public  read- 
ing, and  exposition  of  the  scriptures,  for  their 
religious  knowledge,  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, and  comfort  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  Bles- 
sed be  God !  our  situation  is  widely  different.  By 
the  invention  of  printing,  books  can  be  multiplied 
of  cheap  materials,  and  at  so  small  an  expence, 
that  the  poorest  of  the  people  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase the  oracles  of  divine  truth  ;  and  the  art  of 
reading  is  so  widely  diffused,  that  the  greater  part 
are  capable  of  perusing  their  sacred  contents,  and 
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profiting  by  them.     What  an  amazing  instance  of 
the  divine  goodness  is  this  to  us,  on  whom  the 
latter  ages  of  the  earth  are  come  !     Yet,  I  do  not 
mention  it,  to   withdraw  your  attention   from  the 
solemn  services  to  which  the  sabbath  is  consecra- 
ted, or  weaken  your  sense  of  the  obHgations,  by 
which  ye  are  bound  to  perform  them.     I  mention 
it  with  a  vievv  widely  different;  with   the  view, 
that,  when  ye  have  fetired  from  the  public  services 
of  the  day,  ye  ma}'^  be  induced  to  devote  the  re- 
maining hours,  not  only  to  reading  the  scriptures 
at  large,    but    reading   the   particular    passages, 
v/hich  ye  may  have  heard  read  publicly,  and  ex- 
pounded ;  compare  what  ye  have  heard  with  what 
ye  read;  judge  for  yourselves,  and  act  according- 
ly.    In  so   doing,  ye  will  imitate  the  Bcreans   of 
old,  to  whom  an   inspired  writer  hath  borne  this 
honorable   testimony,    that  while  "  they  received 
the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  they  searched 
the  scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things  were  so." 

I  mention  this  also,  with  a  farther  view.  Sick- 
ness, bodily  pain,  and  various  other  distresses,  to 
which  both  individuals  and  families  are  liable, 
may  render  attendance  on  the  public  services,  and 
ordinances  of  religion,  not  only  difficult,  but  im- 
practicable. In  such  cases,  how  happy  is  it  for 
us,  that  we  have  the  records  of  divine  truth  within 
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our  reach,  to  which  we  may  have  recourse  in  pri- 
vate, for  "  instruction  in  righteousness,  growth 
in  grace,  and  comfort  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  !" 
Let  us  not  then  prove  ourselves  insensible  to,  or 
unworthy  of,  the  invaluable  blessing.  Let  us,  when 
incapable  of  attending  the  solemn  services  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  house  of  our  God,  devote  the  day  of 
"  the  Son  of  man"  to  the  attainment  of  divine 
knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of  piety,  within 
the  walls  of  our  own.  We  know — we  must  feel — 
that  this  is  our  duty.  In  the  light  of  this  know- 
ledge,  and  warmth  of  these  feelings,  let  us  resolve 
that  we  will  henceforth  perform  it.  And  may 
God  enable  us  to  fulfil  our  resolution  to  his  glory, 
and  the  eternal  advantasre  of  our  own  souls. 


SERMON  III. 


'  John,  vi.  48. 
«  /  am  that  bread  of  life.*' 

Though  the  situation  of  the  Redeemer  frequent- 
ly obliged  him  to  speak  in  parables  and  dark 
sayings,  and  his  language,  on  many  occasions, 
is  highly  figurativCj — yet,  an  attention  to  these 
occasions,  will  lead,  with  safety,  to  the  proper 
meaning  of  every  expression.  And,  this  observ- 
ed, they  are  equally  pleasing  to  a  correct  taste, 
an  enlarged  understanding,  and  an  honest  heart. 

As  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom  were  hid 
in  him,  and  his  soul  was  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  and  free  from  guile,  he  must  have  been 
a  perfect  judge  of  the  pleasures  and  the  advan- 
tages of  truth,  virtue,  and  religion  ;  and  com- 
pletely qualified  to  represent  them  in  their  native 
comeliness,  importance,  and  dignity.  Of  this 
fact,  every  discourse  recorded  by  the  evangelists 
affords  a  striking  proof.  Unaffected  simplicity, 
familiar  ease,  and   majesty    more    than  human, 

characterize  the  whole. 
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The  passage,  of  which  the  text  is  a  part, 
though  highly  figurative,  is  strongly  marked  with 
these  different  characters.  How  simple  the  al- 
lusion from  bread  to  truth,  from  their  respective 
influence  in  satisfying  desire,  and  strengthening 
body  or  mind  !  How  familiar  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression !  Yet  how  grand  the  idea,  that  the  Word 
of  truth — the  bread  which  he  was  sent  to  dispense, 
— came  down  from  heaven,  and  nourished  those 
who  received  it,  to  life  eternal  !  **  My  Father 
giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  Heaven  :"  "  He 
who   eateth  of  this  bread,  shall  live   for  ever.** 

The  miracle,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  whole 
discourse  here  related,  at  once  unfolds  its  mean- 
ing and  displays  its  propriety.  On  the  day  be- 
fore it  was  delivered,  Jesus  had  fed  a  great  mul- 
titude with  five  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes.  The 
greatness  of  the  miracle  convinced  them  that  he 
was  the  prophet  long  expected,  and  determined 
them  to  compel  him  to  assume  the  seat  of  royal- 
ty, for  which  they  believed  Messiah  was  inten- 
ded. To  elude  their  importunity,  he  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  mountain  ;  and,  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing, passed  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Capernaum  with  his  disciples.  Thither  the  mul- 
titude followed ;  and,  when  they  had  found  him, 
enquired  the  time  of  hi^' arrival.     Upon  this  he 
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answered,  and  said, — *«  Ye  seek  me,  not  because 
ye  saw  the  miracle,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the 
loaves,  and  were  filled  ;"  and  then  added,  ''  La- 
bour not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for 
that  meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life, 
which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you :  for 
liim  hath  God  the  Father  sealed." 

The  former  part  of  this  affectionate  and  in- 
structive address,  conveys  a  just  and  severe,  yet 
delicate  reproof  of  that  indifference,  so  observ- 
able among  mankind,  to  the  enjoyments  of  tlie 
soul,  and  the  means  of  securing  them,  while 
they  pursue  with  eagerness,  and  enjoy  with  rap- 
ture, the  objects  of  sense,  and  the  gratifications 
which  they  afford  ;  and  the  latter  conveys  an 
admonition,  founded  in  wisdom,  and  sanctioned 
by  religion. 

Still,  however,  an  inquiry  remains  :  "  Whence 
is  that  meat  to  be  procured,  or  where  is  it  to 
be  found  ?"  This  inquiry  was  implied  in  the 
modest  address  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  they  requested  to  be  supplied 
with  it.  '*  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread." 
And  to  this  demand  the  words  of  our  text  may 
be  considered  as  an  answer,  implying  that  the 
gift  was  granted,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting 
but  their   willingness  to  receive,    improve,   and 
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enjoy  the  heavenly  blessing :    "  I  am  that  bread 
of  life." 

As  these  words,  and  the  passage  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  have  been  variously  interpreted,  and 
opinions  and  practices,  widely  different,  founded 
upon,  and  supported  by  them, — let  us  endeavour, 
lst,on  the  principles  of  scripture  and  common  sense, 
to  determine  their  fixed  and  proper  meaning; 
and  2dly,  to  ascertain  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  and  the  improvement  of  them,  which 
we,  as  Christians,  hungering  and  thirsting  ^fter 
righteousness,  ought  to  make. 

In  attempting  to  determine  their  meaning, 
I  shall  carefully  avoid  the  narrowness  of  system, 
and  the  trammels  of  party,  equally  destructive  of 
truth  and  charity.  The  common  use  of  language 
shall  be  the  foundation  on  which  we  will  rest ; 
and  scripture  shall  be  brought  forward  as  its  own 
interpreter. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  observed  that  as  spirit 
is  not  an  object  of  sight,  touch,  or  any  other  ex- 
ternal sense,  we  can  judge  of  its  perceptions 
by  consciousness  only,  or  an  attention  to  what 
passes  within  ourselves  j  and  of  its  powers  by  the 
effects  which  they  produce.     And  as   these  per- 
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ceptions  are  excited,  and  powers  exercised,  first, 
upon  material  objects,  by  means  of  the  external 
senses,  the  mind  becomes  familiar  with  them,  be- 
fore it  pays  much  attention  to  its  own  nature, 
powers,  capacities,  or  operations.  On  this  fami- 
liarity language  is  formed,  and  consists  of  words, 
expressive  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  things 
around  us,  their  effects  upon  us,  or  one  another, 
and  the  emotions  which  incline  us  to  pursue  or 
avoid  them.  Hence,  when  the  mind  comes,  af- 
terwards, to  be  employed  in  the  study  of  itself, 
and  language  is  used  to  express  its  feelings,  o. 
perations,  pleasures,  and  pains,  words  for- 
merly used  to  express  the  nature,  qualities,  o- 
perations,  or  effects  of  matter,  are,  from  some 
resemblance,  real  or  imaginary,  applied  to  thos^ 
of  spirit.  Hence,  as  the  understanding  per- 
ceives truth,  as  the  eye  perceives  light,  it  is 
denominated  «  the  eye  of  the  mind ;"  know- 
ledge is  called  "light;"  and  ignorance  is  ex- 
pressed by  «  darkness.'*  In  the  same  manner* 
as  bodies  are  said  to  improve  by  their  increase 
of  size,  strength,  and  beauty,  and  as  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  mind  are  enlarged  and  streng- 
thened by  cultivation,  and  increase  of  knowledge 
and  goodness,  they  are  spoken  of  as  '*  growing 
in  knowledge,  in  wisdom,  and  in  grace.*'  More- 
over, as  the  growth,  health,  and  strength  of  bo« 
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dies  arise  from  the  regular  supply  of  wholesome 
food,  and  the  cure  of  their  diseases  from  the 
application  of  medicine  ;  whatever  tends  to 
strengthen,  improve,  and  adorn  the  mind,  or 
correct  its  vices,  (the  noxious  diseases  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  is  called  by  the  same  names.  This 
idea  so  powerfully  struck  the  memorable  Osy- 
mandias,  king  of  Egypt,  the  collector  of  the  first 
library  of  which  we  have  any  account,  that  he 
engraved  over  its  entrance,  "  PHYSIC  for  the 
SOUL." 

As  revelations  fiom  God  were  intended  to  im- 
prove, reform,  or  comfort  those  to  whom  they 
were  sent ;  the  inspired  writers  have  respectively 
adopted  these  ideas,  and  expressed  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. They  speak  of  men  enslaved  by  sin, 
or  involved  in  ignorance,  as  sick,  or  in  danger  of 
perishing  by  hunger  or  thirstj  and  the  truths,  which 
they  revealed,  as  the  food  by  which  their  strength 
would  be  restored,  or  the  drink  which  would  re- 
vive them.  Isaiah's  language  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  elegantly  descriptive,  and  correctly  beau- 
tiful. "  Ho !  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters  j  come  ye,  buy  and  eat :  Yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price. 
Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread  ?  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfi- 
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eth  not  ?  hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye 
that  which  is  good  ;  and  let  your  soul  delight  it- 
self in  fatness.  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto 
me  J  hear,  and  your  souls  shall  live."  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  prophet 
contrasts  the  vain  and  unprofitable  fables,  by 
which  the  Israelites  were  bewildered  and  per- 
'  plexed,  with  the  solid  and  beneficial  instructions, 
which  he  was  raised  up  to  communicate. 

To  the  same  circumstance  our  Saviour  alludes, 
in  his  sermon  ou  the  mount.  He  knew  the  anxi- 
ous expectation  of  Messiah,  which  universally 
prevailed ;  and  the  mistaken  notions  of  his  king- 
dom to  which  the  fables  of  the  Jewish  doctors  had 
given  birth  :  and  in  allusion  to  them,  he  says, 
*«  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness" — Happy  are  the  men,  who  earn- 
estly desire  by  the  appearance  of  Messiah,  not  a 
splendid  temporal  kingdom,  but  a  religious  dis- 
pensation founded  in  truth,  and  productive  of  righ- 
teousness— "  for  they  shall  be  filled." — Their  ex- 
pectations shall  be  completely  accomplished,  and 
their  desires  gratified.  In  this  declaration,  the 
gospel  is  evidently  spoken  of,  as  the  food  of  the 
soul,  and  the  desire  of  it,  as  the  hunger  and  thirst, 
to  whose  gratification,  the  words  of  truth  and 
righteousness  alone  can  minister. 


Under  this  figure,  he  represented  his  followers 
as  a  flock,  or  family ;  and  enjoined  his  apostles  to 
feed  them,  and  distribute  their  meat  in  due  season. 
This  character  they  afterwards  assumed,  and 
speak  of  themselves  as  shepherds,  and  stew- 
ards of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  Those  who 
were  converted  by  them,  they  represented  as 
babes,  or  as  men,  according  to  their  attainments 
and  capacities;  and  distinguished  the  doctrines 
which  they  taught  them,  according  to  the  ease 
or  difficulty  with  which  they  were  comprehended, 
by  the  terms,  "  milk, '  and  '*  strong  meat."  **  As 
babes,"  saith  the  apostle  Peter,  "  desire  ye  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  there- 
by." The  apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, saith :  "  Brethren,  I  could  not  speak  unto 
you  as  unto  spiritual ;"  that  is,  unto  persons 
whose  minds  were  sufficiently  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, to  understand  the  more  pure  and  spiritu- 
al doctrines  of  the  gospel,  "  I  have  fed  you  with 
milk,"  with  plain  and  simple  instructions — "and 
not  with  meat,  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to 
bear  it,  neither  yet  now  are  ye  able."  And  the 
same  apostle  censuring  the  inattention  and  dull- 
ness of  the  Hebrews,  useth  these  remarkable  words: 
*'  When  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye 
have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such 
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as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat.  For 
every  one  that  useth  milk,  is  unskilful  in  the  word 
of  righteousness  J  for  he  is  a  babe.  But  strong 
meat  belongeth  to  them  who  are  of  full  age  ;  those 
who,  by  reason  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised 
to  discern  both  good  and  evil." 

From  these  passages  taken  together,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  religious  truth  is  uniformly  mentioned  in 
scripture,  as  the  food  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  grow- 
eth  up  to  maturity,  and  which,  as  our  Saviour  ex- 
presseth  it,  *'endurethto  everlasting  life."  And, 
as  bread  is  the  principal  article  of  human  support, 
it  is  frequently  represented  as  comprehending  the 
whole  subsistence  of  man;  and,  in  the  same  ex- 
tensive sense,  used  as  the  emblem  of  that  truth  by 
which  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  strengthened, 
enlarged,  and  adorned. 

Hence,  as  the  gospel  of  Christ  comprehends  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  man,  as  a  rational  and 
accountable  being,  wise  and  happy ;  and  as  it 
came  down  from  the  Father  of  mercies,  it  is  deno- 
minated *'the  bread  of  life,  which  descended  from 
Heaven,  of  which  he  who  eatetii,  shall  not  die 
for  ever.** 


In  this  view  it  is  always  spoken  of,  in  respect 
10 
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to  men   ignorant    and  unimproved;   whose  rea- 
soning and  moral  powers  are  in  a  state  of  infant 
weakness.     But  when  they  are  considered  as  cor- 
rupted and  depraved,  disordered  by  sin,  and  spi- 
ritually sick,  even  unto  death ;    it  is  represented 
as   the  healing  medicine  which  restores  to  life, 
health,    and  vigour ;  and  the  dispenser  of  it,  as 
the  physician  of  souls.     Hence  Messiah  is  spoken 
of,  in  the  bold  language  of  prophecy,  as,    "aris- 
ing with  healing  in  his  wings  :"     And,  under  this 
character,  he  justified  the  propriety  of  his  conduct, 
when  accused  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,    of 
keeping  company  with  sinners.     "  They  who  are 
whole,"  saith  he,  "need  not  *a  physician;    but 
they  who  are  sick.     I  came  not  to  call  the  righ- 
teous, but  sinners  to  repentance.'* 

Hence,  then,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  words 
of  Christ,  as  the  spiritual  food  by  which  the  babe 
in  knowledge  and  virtue  may  be  nourished,  and 
grow  up  to  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood;  and 
the  medicine  by  which  the  afflicted  sinner  may 
be  restored  to  a  new  life,  health,  and  enjoyment. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  asked;  "In  what 
sense  is  Christ  the  bread  of  hfe?" 

The  answer  is  obvious; — in  the  same  sense,  that 
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he  is  "the  truth,"  «' the  resurrection,"  and   '*the 
life."  "  These  phrases  imply  that  he  is  the  revealer 
of  truth;  the  teacher,  proof,  and  pledge  of  a  resur- 
rection, and  the  restorer  to  life.     In  like  manner, 
he  is  the  dispenser  of  that  divine  truth,  which  is 
the  bread  of  life  to  all  who  receive  and  improve  it. 
This  sense  is  fully  confirmed  by  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  passage  before  us.     When  some, 
interpreting  his  words  literally,  were  offended  with 
the   idea  which   they    seemed    to   convey  j    and 
shocked  with  the  thought  of  eating  his  flesh,  and 
drinking  his  blood,  he  told  them,  that  were  this 
done,  the  ends  which  he  proposed  could  not  be 
answered  by  it.     "The  flesh  profiteth  nothing;  it 
is  the  spirit  which  quickeneth  :  The  words  which 
I  speak  unto  you,  are  spirit  and  life,"     This  de- 
claration has  all  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  full- 
est demonstration.     It  fully  proves,  that  all  that 
he  said  of  himself,  is  applicable  only  to  these  words 
of  truth  which  he  had  received  of  the  Father;  and 
which,  '*  as  the  Father  commanded,  so  he  spake." 

Should  it  be  farther  asked ;  "  Why  are  the  words, 
"flesh"  and  "blood,"  here  used;  their  impor- 
tance so  strongly  expressed ;  and  so  much  stress 
laid  on  eating  the  one,  and  drinking  the  other? 
To  this,  also,  a  satisfactory  answer  readily  pre- 
sents itself. 
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To  render  truth  satisfactory  and  beneficial,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  the  form  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  but  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  con- 
firmed and  supported,  be  understood  and  admit- 
ted.    Jesus,  in  teaching  his  religion,  asserted  its 
divine  authority,  and,  under  the  claim  of  inspira- 
tion, affirmed  many  things  concerning  its  success; 
the   revolutions  which  it  would  produce,  both  in 
regard  to  those  who  believed,  and  those  who  re- 
jected it  3  and  the  events  which  would  personally 
befal  himself     The  first  of  these  he  fully  proved 
by  his  mighty  works ;  and  the  others  received  the 
strongest  attestations  by  his  voluntary  submission 
to  all  the  evils  to  which  his  office  exposed  him  : 
particularly   by  his  death,  agreeable  to  his  own 
prediction,  in  which  his  body  was  broken,  and  his 
blood  shed.     In  this  he  gave  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  God,  and  his  own  inte- 
grity ;  sealing  thei^  with  his  blood.    The  evidence 
arising  from  this  was  so  great,  that  the  apostles 
drclare  that  we  are /justified  in   the  profession   of 
his  religion,  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood;  that  he 
bath  thereby  redeemed  us  to  himself;    and  that_, 
by  this  one  offering,  he  hath  perfected  for  ever 
those  who  are  sanctified. 

Hence,  then,    ♦*  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blocd  of  the  Son  of  man,'*  is,  to  attend  to,  un- 
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derstand,  and  digest,  these  evidences,  so  that  the 
truth  confirmed  by  them  may  be  received  on  full 
conviction,  embraced  in  the  love  thereof,  and  we, 
nourished  thereby,  **  may  grow  up  in  knowledge, 
faith,  and  holiness,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  consistent  in  it- 
self, founded  in  common-sense,  and  supported  by 
the  word  of  God,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  *'  that 
the  gospel  is  here  characterised  in  the  person  of 
its  author,  as  the  bread  of  life,  which  came 
down  from  tteaven  ;  and  that  it  teaches  such 
doctrines,  inculcates  sucn  precepts,  unfolds  such 
prospects,  and  supports  the  whole  by  such  evi- 
dences, as,  if  duly  attended  to,  and  clearly  under- 
stood, must  satisfy  and  improve  the  understand- 
ing, strengthen  every  principle  of  goodness,  and 
advance  the  whole  soul  towards  perfection  and 
happiness. 

How  justly  it  is  entitled  to  this  character, 
and  how  well  its  claims  are  supported,  have  been 
often  proved  and  illustrated.  The  justness  of 
these  claims  I  am  persuaded  none  of  you  dis- 
pute; and  therefore,  to  enter  upon  a  full  discus, 
sion  of  them  here,  would  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary. 
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Permit  me  only  to  observe,  that  according  to  the 
manner  of  expression  used  by  our  Saviour,  the 
desire  of  truth,  as  the  means  of  righteousness,  is 
the  hunger  and  thirst  of  which  he  speaks.  When 
this  desire  is  strong,  the  uneasiness  is  great  with 
which  it  is  attended,  where  information  is  want- 
ing 5  and  this  uneasiness  prompts  to  inquiry. 

When  this  is  directed  to  objects  worthy  of 
man,  or  leads  to  researches  in  which  his  most 
important  interests  are  concerned,  the  stupen- 
dous fabric  of  nature,  and  his  own  situation,  most 
powerfully  attract  his  attention.  The  mind  in- 
quires with  earnestness, — "  Who  gave  birth  to  the 
glorious  objects  which  I  behold  around  me,  and 
arranged  them  in  all  the  grandeur  of  varied  mag- 
nificence, in  which  they  appear  ?  Where  is  the 
invisible  hand  whicb  supports,  and  the  wisdom 
which  directs  and  rules  them  ?  Who  placed  ME 
in  the  centre  of  this  amazing  theatre,  endued  with 
these  vast  capacities,  and  extensive  powers,  which 
1  feel  within  me  ?  What  is  the  end  of  my  being  ? 
How  shall  I  attain  it  ?  For  what  am  I  reserved, 
in  that  hereafter,  to  which  my  soul  so  earnestly 
points  forward?'* 

Where  is   the  source,   to  which  a  soul,    hun- 
gering for  information   in  these  .particulars,  can 
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apply  for  food  ?  Search  the  stores  of  philoso- 
phy, which  unassisted  reason  had  been  long  la- 
bouring to  enrich, — you  will  find  her  food  meagre 
and  unsatisfying,  and  poison  frequently  mingled 
with  her  choicest  dainties.  The  wisest  who  have 
been  fed  at  her  table,  have  never  departed  fully 
satisfied ;  nor  found  her  delicacies  better  than 
husks.  Hence  they  have  acknowledged,  that  if 
ever  the  soul  of  man  was  to  be  nourished  to  ma- 
turity,  the  store-houses  of  Heaven  must  be  open- 
ed for  his  entertainment. 

What  they  were  led  to  presume,  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  reason,  experience,  to  us,  hath  fully 
proved.  Look  into  the  book  of  God,  and  it  v/ill 
unfold  to  your  view  the  treasures  which  supply 
the  bread  of  life.  It  presents  you  with  the  know- 
ledge of  a  being,  from  whose  unity,  perfection, 
and  unchangcableness,  you  can  easily  account 
for  all  you  see  around,  and  feel  within  you  ^ — a 
God,  who  bespake  the  universe  into  being,  up- 
holds it  by  the  word  of  his  power,  and  directs 
every  event  by  the  counsels  of  his  wisdom.  It 
teaches,  that  he  called  you  into  existence,  ani- ' 
mated  your  mortal  frame,  and  endued  your  spi- 
rits with  all  the  capatities  and  powers  of  which 
ye  boast  j  that  he  appointed  your  place  in  tho 
scale  of  being,  continually  preserves  you,  and 
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provides  for  all  your  wants.     It  supplies  the  pleas- 
ing information,  that  ye  were  formed  to  be  happy ; 
and,  lest  ye    should  err  in   the  pursuit,  it  points 
out  the  path,  in  which  alone  true  happiness  can 
he  found  ; — t.  e,  the   cultivation  of  the  powers 
and   capacities  which  ye  have  received — the  con- 
templation of  the  divine  perfections,  exhibited  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  ;    and 
transforming  yourselves  into  the  likeness  of  God, 
by  the  imitation  of  them ;  particularly,  in  con- 
tributing  to   the   promotion    of    that  happiness 
which  is  the  end  of   his  government,   and   after 
which   your  own   souls   so   earnestly  aspire.     It 
assures  you,   that    the    expectation   of   futurity, 
which  ye  feel  within  you,   is  well-founded  j  and 
adds  the  solemn  thought,  that  the   all-seeing  eye 
of  God    is  upon    you — that  he  will  finally  be 
your  judge — and  that  eternity,  to  you,  shall  be 
happy  or   miserable,  according  to  the  improve- 
ment, neglect,  or  abuse  of  your  powers,  capaci- 
ties, and   privileges.      To  these  it  subjoins,  as  a 
comfort,  under  a  sense  of  your  weakness,  the  as- 
sistance of  Heaven,  if  ye  are  diligent  in  your  du- 
ty J  and  the  promise  of  pardon,  where  ye  have 
been  guilty  of  offence,  if   ye   sincerely   repent, 
turn  from  your  wickedness,   and  do  that,  which 
is  pleasing  and  acceptable  in  his  sight.      And  to 
crown  the  whole,  it  informs  you,  that  these  things 
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were  revealed  by  the  Father  of  mercies,  from  pure 
and  unmerited  love  to  you,  to  prevent  your  de- 
struction, and  lead  you  to  eternal  joy.  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world,  through  him,  might  be  saved." 

To  a  mind,  sensible  of  its  divine  original,  and 
native  dignity, — a  mind  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  knowledge,  truth,  and  comfort — what  a 
glorious  entertainment  is  here  presented  !  If^  in 
a  state  of  infant  weakness,  through  ignorance,  or 
want  of  education,  it  affords  the  food  which  nou- 
risheth  to  maturity,  and  bestows  the  strength  of  a 
man  of  God.  If  disordered  by  unruly  passions^ 
or  stupified  by  sensual  indulgence,  it  presents  the 
medicine  which  quiets  the  tumult  of  the  heart,  or 
rouses  into  activity.  And,  if  sinking  under  a 
sense  of  weakness,  or  trembling  from  a  consci- 
ousness of, guilt,  it  supplies  the  reviving  cordial, 
or  balmy  draught,  which  restores  the  troubled 
soul  to  comfort,  confidence,  peace,  and  joy. 

If  the  gospel  be  thus  *'  the  bread  of  life" — the 

sovereign  medicine  of  the  soul, — the  improvement 

we  should  make  of  the  declaration  in  the  t^xt* 
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must  be  abundantly  obvious  to  every  attentive 
mind.  We  should  receive  it  with  joy,  improve  it 
"with  diligence,  and  pour  forth  our  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  heavenly  blessing.  While  we 
apply  it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nourishment  which  it 
affords,  our  tongues  should  break  forth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  psalmist,  or  something  as  expressive  ; 
'«  Bless  the  Lord,  G  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  with- 
in me,  bless  his  holy  name  1  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  who  feedeth  thee  with  food  from  heaven, 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,  who  redeemeth  thy 
life  from  destruction,  and  crowneth  thee  with 
loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy/' 

Where  men  are  sensible  of  their  weakness, 
their  wants,  or  the  dangerous  diseases  of  their  souls, 
these  will  ever  be  the  sentiments  of  the  heart — 
this,  the  language  of  the  tongue,  and  the  study  of 
life.  But  alas!  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
W^eakness  often  grows  insensibly  upon  us ;  and 
the  vitiated  appetite,  and  enfeebled  stomach, 
loathes  and  rejects  the  food  which  would  restore 
the  declining  frame  to  vigour.  Sometimes,  too, 
disease  is  attended  with  a  kind  of  madness,  under 
whose  influence  the  diseased  thinks  himself  sound 
in  the  rage  of  sickness  ;  and  rejects,  with  equal 
indignation,   the    physician,    and  the  means  of 
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cure.  0(  all  cases,  in  which  the  body  is  concern- 
ed, this  is  the  most  hopeless ;  and  happy  it  is,  a- 
midst  the  distresses  of  life,  that  it  occurs  but 
seldom.  The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said,  in 
respect  to  the  mind.  Before  men  become  capa- 
ble of  digesting  truth,  or  relishing  the  sweets  of 
virtue,  the  taste  is  corrupted,  and  the  appetite  for 
heavenly  instruction  greatly  weakened-  The 
sweets  of  prosperity  enervate  the  whole  soul,  and 
the  sickly  fancy  rejects  every  thing  which  is  not 
mingled  to  its  palate.  And,  where  the  heart  is 
once  stupified  by  sensual  indulgence,  and  seared 
by  inveterate  habit,  it  becomes  insensible  to  its 
own  melancholy  condition.  Amusement,  plea- 
sure, riches,  and  honours,  hold  forth  their  gay, 
but  delusive  prospects.  Imagination  is  fired  with 
the  view.  Passion  presses  forward  to  taste  the 
tempting  bait.  Sense  pronounces  it  sweet,  and 
enjoys  it  with  rapture.  Hence,  these  objects 
are,  respectively,  pursued  as  the  chief  or  only 
good  of  man.  Reason  by  degrees  is  silenced, 
conscience  dethroned,  and  religion  banished.  E- 
very  enjoyment  centers  in  body,  or  imagination. 
The  immortal  powers  and  vast  capacities  of  the 
soul,  lie  by  neglected,  and  it  is  in  danger  of  pe- 
rishing through  lack  of  food. 

Whilst  this  intoxicating  dream  is  slothfully  in- 
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dulged,  and  passion's  voice  implicitly  obeyed,  va- 
nity, covetousness,  and  lust,  pronounce  the  soul 
healthy,  rich,  and  strong,  when  alas  !  it  is  "  poor, 
aind  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked."  Self- 
deceived,  and  self-enslaved,  it  sinks  into  stupid  in- 
dolence, or  kindles  into  madness.  Every  at- 
tempt to  rouse  it  to  a  sense  of  its  condition,  re- 
call it  from  the  verge  of  destruction  to  vi^hich  it 
presses  forward,  or  cure  the  fatal  phrenzy  which 
hurries  it  on  to  ruin,  is  met  with  contempt,  or 
opposed  with  indignation. 

"Where  this  is  the  case,  the  shepherd,  whose  of- 
fice it  is  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  may  take  up 
the  melancholy  complaint  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, and  of  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  flock, 
whose  servant  he  is  :  "  Lord,  who  hath  believed 
our  report  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  been  revealed  ?"  "  This  people's  heart 
is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  dull  of  hearing; 
and  their  eyes  they  have  closed,  lest  they  should 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted, 
and  I  should  heal  them."  "  And  they  will  not 
come  unto  me,  that  they  may  have  life." 

Where  this  complaint  is  just,  pitiable  is  the 
state  of  him  from  whom  it  proceeds.  Whilst,  in 
the  zeal  of  his  heart,  he  holds  out  the  bread  of 
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life,  from  which  stubbornness  and  folly  turn  away 
with  disdain,  religion  will  drop  a  tear,  and  wit- 
nessing angels  heave  a  sigh,  in  compassion  to  his 
disappointment.  But,  with  what  eyes  will  they 
look  down  on  the  infatuated  spirits  from  whom 
his  woes  proceed  ?  Their  folly,  perverseness, 
and  obstinacy  must  call  forth  contempt  and  indig- 
nation, if  such  can  have  place  in  heavenly  minds ; 
till  a  prospect  of  the  miseries  in  which  these  must 
terminate,  melt  them  into  pity,  and  engage  them 
in  the  generous  attempt  to  rescue  them  from  de- 
struction. 

Should  ye,  the  sheep  of  Messiah's  fold — the 
peculiar  objects  of  his  servants'  soleran  charge — 
be  found  in  this  unhappy  number,  the  first  wish 
of  their  hearts  must  be  totally  disappointed — their 
fondest  hopes  blasted  for  ever.  Should  even  one 
of  you  prefer  the  gay,  but  fruitless  wilderness  of 
folly,  to  the  healthful  pastures  of  heavenly  wisdom 
— the  husks  of  earthly  entertainment  to  the  bread 
of  life — or  the  muddy  pools  of  sensual  pleasure  to 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  which  flows  from 
the  throne  of  God — their  prospects  must  be  so 
far  darkened,  and  the  crown,  to  which  they  look 
forward,  by  the  loss  of  an  ornament,  diminished 
in  its  lustre.     But  to  you,  what  must  be  the  con- 
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sequence  ?     The  loss  must  be  total  !     Your  allr— 
your  very  selves,  swallowed  up  in  destruction  ! 

From  such  a  prospect,  the  heart  of  man  shrinks 
back  appalled,  and  imagination  turns  away 
with  horror  1  How  dreadful  then  must  the  scene 
appear,  where  these  terrors  shall  be  realized  for 
ever  !  when  the  perishable  meat  for  which  ye  so 
anxiously  labour,  shall  prove  the  bread  ot  sorrow; 
and. reflexion  shall  rendtr  the  luscious  cup  of  un- 
hallowed pleasure,  which  ye  swallow  with  greedi- 
ness, bitter  as  gall  I  "  O  that  men  were  wise ! 
They  would  understand  this — they  would  consi- 
der their  latter  end."  They  would  receive  the 
bread  of  truth  with  a  willing  mind  j  and  the  water 
of  life  with  gladness  of  heart. 

It  is  true,  these  are  not  always  pleasant  to  the 
taste  of  the  world,  nor  seasoned  to  the  palate  of 
sense.  But,  are  they  therefore  to  be  rejected  ? 
If  the  former  be  the  food  which  endureth  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  the  latter  a  reviving  cordial, 
which  cheers  the  fainting  spirit,  will  a  wise  man 
refuse  to  receive  them,  ©r  avoid  the  hand  which 
offers  them  ?  Would  we  act  such  a  part  in  res- 
pect to  common  food,  and  common  medicine,  or 
approve  of  it  in  another  ?  Did  we  see  a  friend  or 
neighbour   gradually  declining   through  want  of 
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sustenance,  or  hasting  to  dissolution  throueh  the 
violence  of  disease ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  refus- 
ing the  bread  which  he  knew  would  repair  his 
wasted  strength,  and  the  medicine  which  would 
restore  him  to  ease  and  health  ; — or  who,  if  he 
deigned  to  receive  them,  would  immediately  lay 
them  aside,  untasted,  and  unapplied ;  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  charge  him  with  weakness,  folly, 
or  unbending  stubbornness.  Yet,  the  same  charge 
is  applicable  to  all,  who,  through  weakness,  prefer 
a  continuance  in  ignorance,  to  the  strength  supplied 
by  the  bread  of  life,  which  would  raise  them  to  the 
fulness  of  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Je- 
sus— who,  from  indolence  or  contempt,  absent 
themselves  habitually  from  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  that  bread  is  dispensed — or  suffer 
the  word  of  God  to  lie  by  them,  useless  and  un- 
improved. 

Would  we  not  in  like  manner  judge  of  him,  who 
would  be  offended  with  an  attempt  to  remove  a 
mortified  member,  though  suffering  it  to  continue, 
would  certainly  destroy  him  ?  And,  is  not  this  the 
part  which  we  act,  whilst  we  expose  ourselves  to 
destruction,  rather  than  correct  a  favourite  appe- 
tite, or  bid  adieu  to  a  darling  sin  ?  nay — a  part 
as  much  worse,  as  the  bread  which  endureth  to 
everlasting  life,  is  preferable  to  the  meat  which 
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perisheth ;    and  the   ruin   of  an  immortal   spirit, 
greater  than  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle  ? 

Should  the  labour,  difficulty,  or  expense,  attend- 
ing the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  this  inestimable 
treasure,  be  here  pleaded ;  look  into  the  world 
around  you,  and  the  plea  will  vanish.  With  what 
labour  and  difficulties  do  mortals  daily  struggle, 
to  earn  the  morsel  which  supports  the  body  !  With 
what  expense  purchase  the  decaying  comforts, 
and  unsatisfying  pleasures,  of  this  fleeting  life ! 
Let  their  example  then  teach  you  wisdom,  and 
rouse  your  industry  in  a  nobler  cause.  The  bread 
of  life  is  freely  offered,  and  placed  within  your 
reach.  Its  importance  ye  acknowledge ;  and  the 
possibility  of  attaining  it,  ye  do  not  pretend  to 
doubt.  Were  this  the  case  in  concerns  of  less  im- 
portance— was  a  plenteous  table  spread  before 
you  by  any  earthly  prince,  and  assurance  given 
that  it  would  be  replenished  daily  for  your  enter- 
tainment, while  life  continues,  would  ye  not  for- 
sake your  homely  board,  embrace  with  eagerness 
the  offered  blessing,  and  gratefully  extol  the  boun- 
ty of  its  author  ?     Ye  know  ye  would. 

Apply  the  principle  then  to  the  case  before  us. 
Let  the  meagre  gratifications  of  sinful  appetite 
be  abandoned  for  ever ;  and  the  nourishing  en- 
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tertainment  which  heaven  supplies,  be  adopted  in 
their  stead  :  let  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  call 
forth  your  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
attune  your  tongues  to  the  Redeemer's  praise; 
and  let  the  reformation  of  your  lives,  the  regula- 
rity of  your  futiure  conduct,  and  your  punctual 
attention  to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  sincerity  of  your  hearts.  "  Laying  a- 
side  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  iiypocrisy, 
and  envy,  and  all  evil-speaking,  as  new-born 
babes;  desire  ye  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
that  ye  may  grow  thereby  ;  if  so  be  ye  have  tast- 
ed that  the  Lord  is  gracious. 
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SERMON  IV. 


John,  viii.  56. 

'*  Your  father  Abraham  rQoicedto  see  my  day;  and 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad," 

That  the  advent  of  Messiah  is  the  most  impor- 
tant event,  which  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  is  a  fact  so  obvious,  that  it  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  illustration.  Though  its  end  was  grossly 
misunderstood  by  the  patriarchs  to  whom  it  was 
announced,  they  looked  towards  it  with  the  most 
earnest  desire,  and  pleasing  expectations.  They 
flattered  themselves  that  it  would  put  an  end  to 
the  evils,  which  they  dreaded  for  their  posterity, 
establish  them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their 
promised  inheritance,  and  invest  them  with  a  per- 
manent and  honorable  authCrity  over  the  nations. 
These  expectations  no  doubt  acquired  new  strength 
from  the  particular  intimations  of  divine  protec- 
tion with  which  Abraham  was  favoured.  His 
own  heart  seems  to  have  been  strongly  affected 
with  the  prospect  of  a  posterity,  which  was  to  be 
numerous  *<  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  or  stars  of 
Heaven."     Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that,  in  cir- 
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cumstances  so  unpromising  as  those  in  which  he 
was  placed,  he  should  wish  with  earnestness,  for 
something  on  which  his  mind  might  rest  satisfied 
in  the  belief,  that  the  promises  of  Heaven  would 
in  due  time  be  accomplished:  or,  that,  this  at- 
tained, his  mindr  might  be  affected  with  real  joy. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  asserted  concern- 
ing him  in  the  words  which  we  have  read.  It  is 
true,  the  former  is  lost  by  the  manner  in  which 
our  translator  has  rendered  them.  But  the 
phrase,  «•  he  rejoiced  to  see,"  should  be  translated, 
"he  desired  vehemently  to  see ;"  and  then  the 
following  clause  would  appear  with  a  beautifHl 
and  striking  propriety.  *•  Your  father  Abrahani 
desired  vehemently  to  see  my  day  3  and  he  saw  it, 
and  was  glad." 

This  sense  of  the  phrase  is  fully  justified  by  a 
circumstance  related  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  con- 
cerning the  first  interview,  in  which  Abraham  was 
favoured  with  the  promise  of  a  numerous  and  hap- 
py offspring.  Though  we  are  informed  that  he 
immediately  "  believed  God  3"  it  is  added,  that 
he  demanded  a  sign,  whereby  he  might  rest  fully 
satisfied  that  the  promise  would  be  accomplished. 
Agreeable  to  this  desire,  fire  descended  from  hea- 
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ven,  and  consumed  the  sacrifice,  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged on  an  altar  by  the  appointment  of  God. 

Tliis  extraordinary  event  fully  confirmed  his 
faith  J  and  the  flattering  prospect,  which  the 
promise  exhibited,  filled  his  heart  with  the  most 
pleasing  emotions.  And  these  must  have  been 
greatly  encreased  by  the  subsequent  promises, 
that  his  posterity  would  not  be  more  numerous 
than  happy,  and  that,  in  their  happiness,  bles- 
sings would  be  diffused  through  the  nations-  of 
the  earth.  While  the  fondness  of  parental  af- 
fection would  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  "  kings 
would  be  numbered  among  his  offspring,"  and 
that  *'  they  should  possess  the  gate  of  their  ene- 
mies,"— a  more  generous  and  elevated  joy  would 
arise  from  the  thought,  that  in  his  seed  *'  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  should  be  blessed." 

The  firm  belief  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
promises,  may  be  justly  called,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  revelation,  "  seeing  the  day"  in  whicii 
all  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and,  if  we  admit  the  in- 
terpretation of  them  which  the  apostles  have  giv- 
en us,  "  seeing  the  day  of  Christ."  Whatever 
strength  we  attribute  to  the  patriarch's  joy  on 
this  occasion,  we  must  necessarily  resolve  it  in- 
to the  sources  already  mentioned.     Facts  plain- 
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ly  demonstrate,  that  his  views  rose  no  higher  than 
a  temporal  kingdom,  in  which  some  of  his  pos- 
terity should  hold  the  reins  of  government  j  nor 
is  it  probable,  that  he  resolved  the  blessedness 
of  the  nations  into  any  higher  source,  than  the 
mildness  and  equity  with  which  his  offspring 
would  sway  the  sceptre.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  had  any  conception  of  a  kingdom  whose 
subject  was  the  minds  of  men,  which  was  total- 
ly independent  of  human  policy,  and  consisted 
entirely  in  purity,  righteousness,  and  truth  ;  much 
less,  that  he  had  any  determinate  ideas  of  the 
rank,  character,  and  views,  of  the  heavenly  per- 
sonage by  whom  it  was  to  be  erected.  He  had  no 
fixed  principles,  from  which  he  ceuld  reason  to  the 
great  ends  which  Messiah  was  to  accomplish,  the 
blessings  which  he  was  to  dispense,  or  the  means 
by  which  they  were  to  be  communicated  to  the 
nations. 

Still,  however,  on  the  principles  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  sufficient  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
prospects,  which  the  promises  of  God  unfolded 
to  his  imagination.  The  tenderest  feelings  of 
humanity  embrace  them  with  pleasure ;  benevo- 
lence must  ever  hold  them  dear ;  reason  cannot 
withhold  her  approbation,   nor  conscience  damp 
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the     ardor    with  which  the    heart    wishes  their 
accomplishment. 

Yet,  after  all  this  is  granted,  we  must  allow, 
that  the  same  generous  affections,  which  delight 
in  these  prospects,  and  devoutly  wish  to  see  them 
realised,  would  find  something  more  worthy    of 
them  in  just   views  of   the   Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  the  blessings,  which    "  his  day"    hath  intro- 
duced.     Had  Abraham,  instead    of    an  earthly 
posterity,  whose  ambition  was  bounded  by  world- 
ly dominion,  and   beneficence  confined   to  tem- 
poral blessings,  been  capable  of  looking  forward 
to  a  seed,  numerous  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  who 
were  to  follow  him  in  his   faith  and  obedience, 
and   be  subjects  of  a  kingdom  which  was  to  dis- 
pense liberty  and  peace,  not  to  the  bodies,  but  the 
minds  of  men ;    not  the  liberty   which  tyrants 
may  abridge,  or  peace  which  turbulence  and  am- 
bition can  destroy ;    but  freedom  from  ignorance, 
sin,  and  death — and  the  peace  of  God,  which  pas- 
seth  all  understanding  :   which   the  friendship  of 
the  world  cannot  give,  nor  its  keenest  enmities 
disturb  ;  and  their  inheritance,  not  as  a  narrow 
district,  whose  boundaries  he  had  traversed,  whose 
blessings  were  uncertain,  and  duration  limited — 
but  a  region,  glorious  as  the  habitation  of  God, 
boundless  as  creation,    and   lasting  as  eternity  1 
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how  must  his  soul  have  expanded  with  an  an- 
ticipaticwi  of  that  extatic  delight,  in  the  enjoy- 
nient  of  which  he  now  triumphs !  But  these  were 
prospects  too  bright  for  the  feeble  eyes  of  a  be- 
nighted age.  And,  as  the  kind  intention  of  Hea- 
ven is  to  cheer  and  comfort  by  rays  of  truth,  not 
dazzle  and  confound  by  its  radiant  blaze,  they 
were  reserved  for  that  "  fullness  of  time,*'  when 
the  intellectual  eye  would  be  strengthened  by  gra- 
dual illuminations,  and  prepared  to  behold  the 
"  Sun  of  righteousness"  in  his  native  glory.  Thank 
Heaven  !  the  happy  day  is  come,  and  as  the  bright 
luminary  to  which  he  is  compared,  diffuses  light 
and  heat  in  his  course,  and  enlivens  the  earth,  on 
which  he  sheds  his  kindly  influence  ^  he  hath  gone 
forth  in  the  mildness  of  majesty,  enlightening  the 
moral  creation,  diffusing  joy,  and  gladdening  the 
hexirts  of  a  benighted  world. 

When  we  consider  the  blessings  which  Messiah 
conveyed,  the  beneficence  which  he  exercised, 
the  promises  which  he  uttered,  and  the  displays 
of  his  power  by  which  they  were  to  be  accom- 
plished, we  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  he  would 
be  received  with  a  joy  proportionate  to  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  had  been  long  expected. 
However,  the  event  was  directly  contrary.  "  He 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sor- 
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rows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  they,  as  it  were, 
hid  their  faces  from  him ;  he  was  despised,  and 
they  esteemed  him  not." 

Had  he  received  this  treatment  only  from  the 
idolatrous  nations  to  whom  the  Jews  had  been 
long  odious ;  and  whom  the  expectation  of  a  Jew- 
ish conqueror,  who  was  to  be  born  at  that  time, 
and  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  had  inspired 
with  the  dread  of  slavery,  the  matter  might  have 
been  easily  accounted  for.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  "  He  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  receiv- 
ed him  not."  Though  he  displayed  the  most  evi- 
dent characters  of  a  commission  from  Heaven, 
and  those  generous  affections,  the  expressions  of 
which  seldom  fail  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
hearts  of  men  ;  "  They  could  perceive  no  form  nor 
comeliness  in  him,  for  which  they  should  desire 
him."  They  therefore  loaded  him  with  reproach- 
es, and  rejected  him  with  disdain. 

To  account  for  this  seeming  inconsistency,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  those  deep-rooted  prejudi- 
ces which  they  had  long  cherished,  concerning 
his  character  and  kingdom ;  and  which  had  gain- 
ed uncommon  strength  from  the  bitterness  of  that 

cup  of  slavery,  whose  very  dregs  they  had  been 
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obliged  to  drink.  Under  their  influence,  they  were 
prepared  to  reject  Messiah  in  any  other  character 
than  that  of  a  temporal  deliverer,  by  whom 
those  grievances  would  be  redressed,  of  which 
they  had  long  complained.  Had  his  appear- 
ance been  favourable  to  such  expectations, 
they  would  have  received  him  gladly,  and  rejoiced 
in  his  day.  This  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by 
the  effects  which  some  of  his  mighty  works  pro- 
duced. When  he  restored  the  dead  to  life,  and 
fed  the  multitude  by  miracle,  they  not  only  deter- 
mined to  make  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  but 
attempted  to  oblige  him,  by  force,  to  arrogate  the 
titles  and  badges  of  royalty.  But  when  he  per- 
emptorily rejected  their  proposals,  and,  as  they 
supposed,  meanly  preferred  his  wonted  obscurity, 
to  the  honors  of  a  throne,  they  abandoned  their 
hope?  of  deliverance  by  him,  relapsed  into  their 
former  contempt,  and  joined  issue  with  his  perse- 
cutors in  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  were 
heaped  upon  him. 

Though  these  prejudices  account  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  Jesus,  and  may  in 
some  measure  palliate  their  wickedness,  they  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  justify  it.  The  prejudi- 
ces themselves  proceeded  from  a  criminal  inatten- 
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rate attention  to  the  language  of  ancient  prophecy, 
would  have  enabled  them  to  trace  in  him  the  cha- 
racters which  it  uniformly  ascribed  to  their  Mes- 
siah, and  the  facts  by  which  his  mission  was  to 
be  authenticated.  And  the  slenderest  knowledge 
of  humanity,  the  humiliating  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  so  grossly  debased,  and  the  dreadful 
effects  of  ignorance  and  sin,  would  have  convinced 
them,  that  the  deliverance  which  he  proposed,  was 
infinitely  superior  to  that  which  they  so  earnestly 
expected.  But,  to  all  these  they  were  equally  in- 
sensible, and  to  this  insensibility  we  are  to  attri- 
bute the  violent  opposition,  which  usurped  the 
place  of  that  humble  grateful  joy,  with  which  a 
ruined  world  should  have  welcomed  the  approach 
of  an  humble  suffering  Saviour. 

In  justice  to  the  multitude,  we  must  likewise 
allow,  that  their  sources  of  information  were  less 
copious  and  pure  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Their  sacred  books  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
a  corrupt  magistracy  and  priesthood,  on  whom 
they  depended  for  instruction,  and  by  whom  the 
precepts  of  their  law  were  prostituted  to  interested 
purposes.  The  priests  had  also  degenerated  into 
ignorance  so  grossly  scandalous,  that  our  Lord 
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compared  them  to  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind," 
whose  fate  is  to  fall  into  pits  together.  If  to 
this  we  add,  that  the  evidences  of  Christianity- 
were  by  no  means  complete,  during  the  life  of 
Christ,  we  will  find  cause  to  relax  the  severity 
of  that  sentence,  which  is  inconsiderately  pro- 
nounced against  their  ignorance,  stupidity,  and 
wickedness;  and  turn  our  attention  to  succeed- 
ing ages,  who  have  arrogated  an  higher  charac- 
ter, and  whose  advantages  were  vastly  supe- 
rior. 

If  we  allow,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  dis- 
advantages, their  stupidity  and  subsequent  con- 
duct were  highly  criminal,  and  their  indiffer- 
ence to  the  pleasing  prospects,  and  solid  advan- 
tages, which  Messiah  offered,  matter  of  surprise 
— we  cannot  exculpate  those,  who,  with  superior 
advantages,  and  clearer  views  of  his  kingdom  and 
blessings,  are,  at  least,  equally  stupid  and  insen- 
sible to  the  religious  joy  which  "  seeing  his  day" 
tends  to  inspire.  Nay,  their  criminality  and  our 
surprise  must  necessarily  increase,  in  proportion 
to  their  opportunities  of  knowledge,  and  means  of 
information. 

That  the  Christian  world  possessed  such  oppor- 
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tunities  and  means,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Instead 
of  looking  forward  through  the  clouds  of  preju- 
dice, or  veil  of  prophecy,  to  the  day  of  Christ,  as 
for  distant  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  they  beheld 
it  as  already  come.  They  were  not  left  to  glean 
the  knowledge  of  its  character  and  blessings  from 
loose  conjectures,  sanguine  hopes,  or  artful  misre- 
presentations. They  had  the  authenticated  records 
of  notorious  facts  to  direct  their  investigations,  plain 
and  simple  illustrations  to  assist  their  understand- 
ings, and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  effects  of 
the  miraculous  powers  conferred  upon  the  apostles, 
as  the  broad  seal  of  Heaven,  to  confirm  their  be- 
lief. They  saw  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  clearly  and 
fully  delineated  in  the  apostolic  writings,  and  its 
foundations  laid  on  the  ruins  of  ignorance  and  vice, 
in  the  strength  of  which  Satan  had  supported  his 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men.  They  saw  the 
chains  of  ignorance  and  superstition  broken,  the 
power  of  iniquity  overthrown,  and  the  enemy 
of  mankind  fallen  before  them,  as  lightning  from 
Heaven ;  while  truth  and  righteousness  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  the  hope 
ef  immortality  delivered  those  from  servitude, 
whom  the  fear  of  death  had  subjected  to  bond- 
age. In  a  word,  they  saw  truth  and  liberty 
go  forth  before  them,     the    divine  image    im- 
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pressed  upon  humanity,  venerable,  even  in  its 
ruins,  restored  to  its  native  splendor,  and  slaves 
of  Satan  rising  to  the  privileges  and  prospects  of 
the  sons  of  God.  What  pure  and  elevated  joy 
must  these  effects  have  produced,  when  aided  by  the 
belief,  that  the  power  which  accomplished  them 
will  extend  its  influence,  wide  as  the  habitable 
world  !  With  what  pleasure  should  the  day  be 
commemorated  which  introduced  a  revolution  so 
important,  happy,  and  glorious,  and  the  blessings 
of  which  shall  be  permanent  as  the  spirits  of  men  ! 
The  thoughts  of  it  address  themselves  to  every 
generous  feeling  and  exalted  affection  of  the  hu- 
man heart ;  and  call  for  expressions  of  gladness, 
and  songs  of  praise. 

Whatever  tendency  the  reflexion  on  this  day, 
and  the  events  produced  by  it,  may  have  to 
excite  emotions  of  joy,  when  considered  in  the 
common  circumstances  of  men,  it  carries  with  it 
something  still  more  animating,  in  our  situation. 
The  value  of  blessings  is  always  enhanced  by 
difficulty  of  attainment,  or  the  hazard  of  losing 
them,  to  which  we  are  exposed.  And  sure- 
ly, difTiculties  and  dangers  were  never  greater, 
than  those,  to  which  the  blessings  have  been 
exposed,  in  which  we  rejoice.     When  we  con- 
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Elder  how  deeply  they  were  buried  under  the 
more  than  midnight  darkness  of  the  middle  ages ; 
how  long  they  languished  under  superstition*s 
chilling  breath ;  with  what  difficulty  they  were 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  tyranny  5  the  many, 
mamj  thousands,  by  whose  blood  they  were 
purchased  and  secured  to  us,  and  the  extent 
and  freedom  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  joy 
and  gratitude  must  share  our  hearts  between 
them  : — joy  in  the  day  of  Christ,  whose  blessings 
we  have  recovered,  and  gratitude  to  that  overrul- 
ing Providence,  which  directs  the  affairs  of  the 
universe,  brings  order  out  of  confusion,  and  light 
out  of  darkness. 

The  only  inquiries  which  can  remain,  on,  this 
subject,  are:  "  What  are  the  characters  of  this 
joy?"  and  *' what  are  the  means  by  which  it 
should  be  expressed  ?" 

Though  these  inquiries  may  be  easily  resolved, 
by  an  attention  to  the  subject  from  which  they  a- 
rise,  it  is  painful  to  remark,  that  the  conduct  of 
Christians  hath  been  wonderfully  erroneous, 
both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  It  is  true,  they 
have  uniformly  displayed  a  conviction,  that  the 
advent  of  Christ  should  inspire  the  minds  of  mea 
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with  joy,  and  that  the  commemoration  of  it  should 
be  celebrated  with  peculiar  festivity.  But,  when 
we  review  the  faithful  page  of  history,  or  survey 
the  practice  of  the  world  around  us,  we  perceive 
expressions  of  a  joy  which  savours  more  of  pagan 
debauchery,  than  a  due  regard  to  the  pure  and 
holy  Jesus.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  took 
the  principal  tints  of  their  complexion  from  the 
heathen  festivals.  The  first  Christians  shewed  a 
strong  propensity  to  adulterate  the  services  of  their 
religion  with  these  impurities.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  an  innovation  should  be  perpetuated,  which 
ministered  so  liberally  to  the  gratification  of  sen- 
sual appetite.  And,  when  the  whole  pagan  ritual 
was  adopted  by  the  church  which  presumptu- 
ously claims,  and  long  exercised  authority  over 
the  Christian  world,  its  improprieties  and  exces- 
ses were  sanctified  together. 

But  when  the  yoke  of  this  power  was  thrown 
off,  we  would  be  led  to  expect,  that  these  prosti- 
tutions of  religious  joy  would  have  been  exploded. 
However,  this  was  not  the  case.  Men  cannot  at 
once  divest  themselves  of  prejudice,  or  bid  adieu 
to  observances  to  which  they  have  been  long  ac- 
customed. Though  the  power  of  Rome  was  dis- 
claimed, many  of  its  abuses  were  carried  forward 
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into  the  modes  of  religion,  which  assumed  the 
titles  of  protestant,  and  reformed,  and  continue  to 
be  the  disgrace  of  the  present  age,  enlightened  as 
it  is.  Among  these,  the  remains  of  the  carnival 
may  be  easily  traced.  And,  though  the  copy 
which  our  conduct  exhibits,  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  monstrous  original,  yet  still  it  bears  less  re- 
semblance to  the  joy  which  ought  to  be  cherished 
im  this  occasion.  Whoever  looks  through  the  di- 
versions to  which  it  is  appropriated,  the  drunken- 
ness and  blasphemy  with  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, and  the  excess  and  dissipation  which  too 
generally  prevail,  must  acknowledge,  that  we  ap- 
pear rather  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of 
a  kingdom  '*  which  consists  in  meats,  and  in 
drinks,  and  in  keeping  an  holiday,"  than  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  which  *'  consists  in  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  holy  Spirit." 

These  enormities,  we  must  certainly  acknow- 
ledge, deserve  our  most  serious  consideration. 
And,  as  we  boast  the  blessings  of  reformation, 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  gospel  in  its  native 
purity,  it  is  high  time  we  should  endeavour  to 
correct  them.  The  slightest  attention  to  the  end 
for  which  the  Redeemer  appeared,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  his  religion,  will  serve  to  convince  iis,  that 

the   joy  with  which    '*  his  day"  should  be  com- 
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memorated,  is  entirely  of  the  religious  kind  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  expressed  with  devotion,  sobri- 
ety, and  temperance.  Every  departure  from  these 
is  a  profanation  of  the  gospel,  and  directly  tends 
to  defeat  its  purpose.  In  vain,  therefore,  shall 
we  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  Saviour,  who  came  to 
give  '*  glory  to  God,  and  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  to  men,**  if  our  excesses  shall  prove 
us  insensible  to  both  ; — in  vain  hope  for  the  be- 
nefits of  the  salvation,  of  which  he  is  the  au- 
thor, if  we  counteract  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  attained. 

Let  us  not,  then,  at  once  oppose  the  pur- 
poses of  Heaven,  and  frustrate  the  most  exalted 
hopes  in  which  our  hearts  rejoice.  While  we 
observe  this  day  with  hallowed  joy,  let  us  sted- 
fastjy  resolve  that  we  will  improve  its  blessings; 
and  let  every  future  hour,  through  which  we  pass, 
bear  witness  to  our  zeal.  Let  no  sinful  thought^ 
no  loose  desire,  no  impious  word,  or  act  profane, 
debase  the  purity  of  our  delight :  but  sober,  hum- 
ble, grateful  and  devout,  let  us  celebrate  the 
love  of  Him,  who  veiled  his  radiant  form  in  frail 
mortality  to  rescue  us  from  death.  Nor  let  our 
thoughts  take  in  alone  the  memory  of  his  natal 
hour.  From  it  let  our  imaginations  point  for- 
ward to    the  solemn   day,  which  shall    present 
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him  again  to  mortal  eyes  ;  not  weak  and  weary, 
scorned,  condemned,  and  suffering,  but  clothed  in 
Heaven's  eternal  splendors,  attended  by  its  numer- 
ous hosts,  surrounded  with  the  Father's  glo- 
ry, and  presiding  in  the  judgment  of  a  world. 
This  will  be  a  day,  solemn  and  grand  indeed  ! 
His  glory  shall  be  all  displayed,  his  kingdom 
perfected,  and  end  accomplished.  The  hopes  of 
hypocrites  shall  then  be  lost  in  wretchedness 
profound  j  but  joys  of  saints  shall  gain  new 
strength,~-in  vigour  flourish,  and  in  triumph 
reign. 


SERMON  V. 


1  Kings,  xxii.  14. 

"And  Micaiah   said,  As  the  Lord  Uveth,  what  the 
Lord  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak, " 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  character  of  public 
teachers  in  religion  hath  been  considered  as  im- 
portant ;  and  much  hath  depended  on  the  integri- 
ty of  heart  with  which  they  performed  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  But  particularly  in  the  first  ad- 
vances to  civilization,  while  arts  and  sciences  are 
in  their  infancy,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  depend  generally  unknown,  men  look  up  to 
them  as  oracles,  from  which  they  expect  direc- 
tion in  every  circumstance  of  human  life.  In 
such  times,  they  are  the  principal  repositories  of 
knowledge,  and  from  presiding  in  religious  wor- 
ship, are  supposed  to  have  intercourse  with  su. 
perior  beings,  and  thence  to  derive  a  power  of 
drawing  aside  the  dark  veil  of  futurity,  and  dis- 
closing events  which  lie  far  remote  in  the  womb 
of  time. 

Whatever  foundation  there  might  be   for  this 
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©pinion  among  mankind  in  general,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  well  founded  witli  respect 
to  the  people  of  Israel.  The  only  public  schools 
among  them,  of  whic  h  mention  is  made  in  scrip- 
ture, are  those  of  the  prophets;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted,  that  in  them  youth  was  instructed  in 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  in  the  history  of 
their  country,  and  in  the  principles  and  history 
of  their  religion,  as  preparatives  for  that  heavenly 
impulse,  by  which  they  were  to  enter  upon  tne 
duties  of  their  sacred  office,  when  called  upon  by 
Heaven  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  addition  to 
their  acquired  knowledge,  they  were  enabled,  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  to  foretell  futnre 
events  with  unerring  certainty. 

This  circumstance  induced  many  to  apply  to 
them  for  information,  who  had  little  regard  to 
God,  or  to  religion.  Men  in  general  are  more 
anxious  to  pry  into  futurity,  than  to  improve  the 
present  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  j  and 
this  anxiety  hath  led  them  into  absurdities  and 
follies  innumerable.  They  not  only  desire  to 
know  the  events  which  shall  befal  them,  but  to 
know  that  these  shall  be  conformable  to  their 
wishes.  And  the  certainty  with  which  prophe- 
cies were  accomplished  among  the  Jewish  people, 
seems  to  have  induced  many  to  attribute  the  pow- 
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er  of  accomplishment,  as  well  as  prediction,  to  the 
pror-hets  themselves  Hence,  their  favor  was 
looked  upon  as  sufficient  to  procure  a  happy  is- 
sue, in  any  cause  ;  and  applications  were  made  to 
them,  upon  the  vain  presumption  that  they  could 
overturn  the  scheme  of  Providence,  and  model 
all  things   to  their  own  pleasure. 

This  persuasion  was  the  cause  of  many  tempta- 
tions to  the  prophets.  Every  soft  insinuating  art 
was  used  to  obtain  a  favourable  prediction,  and 
persecution,  confinement,  or  death  was  threaten- 
ed in  case  of  refusal.  In  some  instances,  the  in- 
fluence of  these  prevailed  over  a  regard  to  truth, 
and  a  sense  of  duty ;  but  in  general,  integrity  tri- 
umphed, and  the  will  of  God  was  declared  in  op- 
position to  the  desires  and  authority  of  men. 

Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  the  case 
ofMicaiah,  as  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  which 
the  text  is  a  part ;  and  his  steady  resolution  to 
speak  the  truth,  be  the  consequence  what  it  would, 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  handed  down  with  ho- 
nour to  the  latest  generations.  "  As  the  Lord  liv- 
eth,'*  saith  he,  «*  what  the  Lord  saith  unto  me, 
thai  will  I  speak." 

As  this  resolution  referred  to  the  case  of  Ahab, 
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in  which  Micaiah  was  consulted,  after  400  of  hhs 
brethren  had  prophesied  a  lie,  to  gratify  his  majes- 
ty's ambition,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  same 
integrity  would  have  supported  him  in  any  others 
in  which  he  was  to  make  known  the  will  of  God. 
And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  whoever  holds  the 
character  of  a  teacher  of  mankind  in  the  principles 
of  revelation,  whether  with  or  without  the  gifts  of 
inspiration,  should  follow  his  example.  What- 
ever the  Lord  hath  spoken,  should  be  religiously 
adhered  to,  and  fairly  represented. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  not  affected  by 
the  nature,  event,  or  manner  of  a  revelation.  It 
holds  equally  in  all  cases,  whether  general  or  par- 
ticular, where  the  thing  spoken  is  known  or  be- 
lieved to  come  from  God,  and  applies  strictly  to 
the  whole  body  of  revelation,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
coveries which  the  prophets  were  enabled  to  make 
by  immediate  inspiration. 

However  the  object  or  importance  of  revela- 
tion may  have  varied  at  different  periods,  there 
aire  certain  fixed  principles,  from  which  no  devia- 
tion hath  ever  been  observable.  Thus,  it  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  the  divine  government,  that  its  ends 
shall  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  second 
causes ;  and  that,  while  all  are  bound  to  the  Al- 
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mighty  by  the  ties  of  dependence,  they  may  be 
linked  together  by  mutual  services.  This  law  we 
see  most  remarkably  observed  in  the  communica- 
tions of  heavenly  knowledge.  Immediate  revela- 
tions have  been  always  confined  to  one,  or  at 
inost  to  a  few,  and  by  their  activity  and  zeal, 
were  to  be  published  to  those,  for  Whose  benefit 
they  were  intended. 

Again,  the  influence  of  inspiration  seems  to  ex- 
tend to  the  understanding  only.  The  will  and 
affections  are  left  entirely  freej  and  the  prophet, 
as  in  every  other  case,  is  at  full  liberty  to  deter- 
mine whether,  and  in  what  manner,  he  will  propa- 
gate the  revelation  entrusted  to  him.  Of  this, 
Ahab's  four  hundred  lying  prophets,  afford  a  preg- 
nant proof. 

Upon  this  principle  alone,  the  prophets  could 
be  considered  as  accountable  for  their  conduct, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  ^ffice.  Did  inspiration 
imply  an  arbitrary  controul  over  the  will  and  af- 
fections, it  would  set  aside  the  obligations  of  mora- 
lity, supersede  the  authority  of  reason  and  con- 
science, and  virtually  repeal  an  important  law  of 
the  divine  government — viz.  that  moral  enjoy- 
ment shall  arise  from  conscious  integrity  of  heart, 

and  rectitude  of  conduct. 
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Upon  this  principle,  we  see  that  the  ordinary 
motives  of  religion  are  urged  to  determine  the 
prophets  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  the  usual 
threatenings  are  denounced  against  disobedience 
and  dishonesty.  The  few  who  have  prophesied 
falsely,  or  concealed  the  truth,  are  condemned 
with  severity ;  and  the  faithful  are  honoured  with 
the  most  animating  expressions  of  praise.  These 
circumstances  plainly  shew,  that  revelation  con- 
siders its  teachers  as  accountable  for  the  gifts  of 
inspiration,  and  their  application  of  them  ;  a  doc- 
trine of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  and 
the  sense  of  which  should  be  ever  present  with 
all  who  minister  in  the  word  of  Godw 

Should  it  be  alleged,  that  the  importance  of  this 
doctrine  depends  on  that  of  the  revelation  to  be 
communicated,  and  therefore  is  capable  of  differ- 
ent degrees,  no  argument  can  be  deduced  hence  to 
lessen  the  importance  of  the  prophetic  character,  or 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  those  who  neglect  its 
duties,  or  defeat  its  end.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
whatever  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  an 
extraordinary  interposition  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  almighty  power,  or  even  to  employ  the  mi- 
nistration of  angels,  must  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
serious  attention  of  inferior  beings,  towards  whom 
it  is  intended  principally  to  operate.     It  must  be 
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allowed,  also,  that  wherever  a  reasonable  being 
is  fully  convinced  that  the  authority  of  God  is  in- 
terposed, it  is  his  duty   cheerfully  to  obey. 

If,  therefore,  these  interpositions  and  servi- 
ces have  taken  place  in  order  to  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  any  principle,  event,  or  duty,  to  the 
children  of  men,  such  principle,  event,  or  duty 
must  be  sufficiently  important  to  command  the 
utmost  attention  and  reverence  which  it  claims. 
And  if  any  individual  of  the  human  kind  is 
convinced,  by  immediate  inspiration,  or  any  other 
mean  whatever,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  such 
knowledge  should  be  communicated  by  his  agen- 
cy, it  becomes  his  duty  to  represent  it  fairly,  and 
give  it  every  degree  of  weight  and  influence  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

Whoever  attends  to  the  records  of  providence, 
as  contained  in  the  old  Testament,  will  see  that 
all  its  dispensations  come  under  the  foregoing  de- 
scription. They  are  communications  of  know- 
ledge, either  respecting  future  events,  in  which 
the  interests,  and  oftentimes,  the  fate  of  nations 
is  deeply  concerned ;  or  respecting  the  principles 
and  practice  of  human  duty :  and  the  persons, 
called  Prophets,  were  sent  forth,  with  special  com- 
mission, to  foretell  the  one,  and  the  effects  which 
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would  arise  from  their  being  attended  to  or  neglect- 
ed ;  and  to  teach  and  enforce  the  other,  under 
the  sanction  of  divine  authority. 

Hence  the  importance  of  integrity  and  upright- 
ness in  the  prophetic  character.  The  most  im- 
portant interests  of  mankind  were  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  performance  ot  its  duties,  and  fre- 
quently dependent  on  the  due  discharge  of  them. 
And  the  more  frequent  the  revelations  are,  to  the 
communication  of  which  it  is  subservient,  the 
more  important  it  becomes.  In  the  ruder  stages 
of  society,  therefore,  where  the  sense  of  deity  is 
languid  or  ill -directed,  and  the  reasoning  powers 
in  a  state  of  infant  weakness,  where  something 
which  steps  beside  the  usual  course  of  Nature, 
or  rises  above  it,  is  necessary  to  rouse  attention, 
or  controul  the  ruling  passions  of  men,  as  the 
goodness  of  God  frequently  interposes,  prophets 
are  commonly  raised  up  to  announce  the  pur- 
poses of  Heaven,  and  minister  to  their  accom- 
plishment. In  these,  therefore,  the  prophetic 
character  is  particularly  important. 

However,  as  the  principles  of  reason  unfold 
themselves,  and  the  understanding  becomes  more 
enlarged,  these  interpositions  become  more  rare, 
and  the   revelations  which  they  introduce  more 
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refined  and  copious,  until  a  clear  and  perfect  sys- 
tem of  niorality  and  religion  is  completed ;  and 
then  they  cease  entirely. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent from  the  sacred  records.  They  inform  us, 
that  the  miraculous  interpositions  of  Heaven  be- 
came less  frequent,  from  age  to  age^  and  that  a 
prophet  had  not  been  raised  up  in  Israel  for  some 
centuries,  before  the  appearance  of  John  Baptist, 
the  harbinger  of  our  Lord.  And,  as  the  gospel 
contains  **  the  words  of  eternal  life,"  which  are 
sufficient  to  "  make  wise  unto  salvation,"  we  find 
that  no  additional  revelation  has  been  made  these 
1700  years  and  upwards.  Nor  have  we  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  any  future  interposition  of 
this  kind  will  ever  take  place.  From  the  plain- 
ness and  importance  of  its  doctrines,  the  purity 
of  its  precepts,  and  the  power  of  its  motives,  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  if  it  fails  of  making  men 
wise  and  good,  all  attempts  to  reclaim  them  from 
iniquity  must  be  vain.  And  this  conclusion  is 
fully  justified  by  the  language  of  the  gospel  it- 
self. « It  is  impossible,"  saith  the  apostle  Paul, 
*'  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  par- 
takers of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world 
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to  cortie,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them 
to  repentance."  And  again,  saith  he,  *'  If  we 
sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacri- 
fice for  sins ;  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgrrient,  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  de« 
vour  the  adversaries.'* 

If  the  scheme  of  revelation,  then,  be  complete, 
its  importance  acknowledged,  and  its  divine  au- 
thority sufficiently  attested,  we  may  perceive  that 
an  important  part  of  the  prophetic  character  is 
become  unnecessary.  We  cannot  perceive  any 
purpose  which  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  or  power  of 
miracles,  could  serve,  to  which  they  have  not  al- 
ready given  their  fullest  sanction.  Instead,  there- 
fore,  of  looking  to  Heaven  for  extraordinary  in- 
spiration, the  man  of  God  is  to  collect  know- 
ledge from  what  inspiration  hath  already  taught. 
He  must  have  recourse  to  the  book  of  God  for 
instruction,  consult  its  precepts  for  direction  in 
the  path  of  life,  lay  hold  of  its  prospects  for  sup- 
port and  comfort,  and  study  the  evidences  upon 
which  the  truth  of  the  whole  depends.  And  the 
duty,  to  which  he  is  obliged,  is,  to  teach  these 
things  clearly,  enforce  them  with  becoming 
warmth,  and  press  them  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
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by  all  the  strength  of  argument,    and  power  of 
motive,  which  revelation  supplies. 

That  this  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  reli* 
gion,  upon  the  principles  of  revelation,  must  be 
allowed ;  and,  from  its  nature  and  tendency,  it 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  no  opposition 
from  mankind  would  be  met  with  in  the  discharge 
of  it. 

Yet  experience  hath  fully  proved  that  this  sup- 
position is  altogether  groundless.  Though  truth  is 
desirable  in  itself,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all 
attainments,  from  the  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  chief  honour  and  interests  of  men,  there  is 
scarcely  a  trifle,  which  imagination  hath  created, 
or  passion  coveted,  to  which  it  hath  not  been  o- 
bliged  to  yield  a  preference  ;  and,  in  all  ages, 
the  teachers  of  it  have  been  tempted  to  sacrifice 
its  interests  to  a  base  compliance  with  the  hu- 
mours of  the  times,  and  the  prevailing  passions 
or  opinions  of  men.  Those  who  servilely  sub- 
mitted have  always  been  caressed,  honoured,  and 
enriched;  while  they  who  dared  to  oppose  the 
torrent  of  prejudice  or  corruption,  have  generally 
felt  the  weight  of  oppressive  violence,  or  the  poison- 
ous breath  of  popular  reproach. 
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The  instances  of  this,  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
are  both  numerous  and  striking.  The  case  of 
Micaiah  is  directly  in  point.  And  the  severity 
which  they  exercised  towards  the  prophets  was 
so  remarkable,  that  our  Saviour  enumerated  it  a- 
mong  their  greatest  crimes ;  and  declared  that 
the  blood  of  all  those,  whom  they  had  slain, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  their  national 
existence,  should  be  required  at  the  hands  of  the 
generation,  in  which  he  appeared. 

The  same  is  observable  in  the  opposition  to 
which  he  was  personally  exposed.  Though  his  com- 
ing was  an  object  of  universal  desire,  all  ranks 
and  denominations,  a  few  individuals  excepted, 
joined  against  him,  on  account  of  his  doctrines, 
and  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  their  refor- 
mation. The  high  priests  and  rulers  opposed  him, 
because  he  reproved  their  oppression  and  vio- 
lence ;  the  Pharisees,  because  he  exposed  their  hy- 
pocrisy and  covetousness ;  the  Scribes,  because  he 
charged  them  with  ignorance,  and  wilful  perver- 
sion of  the  law  of  God ;  and  the  multitude  join- 
ed in  the  cry  of  heresy  and  sedition,  merely  be- 
cause their  priests,  rulers,  and  spiritual  guides, 
had  raised  it.  Nor  could  any  thing  less  than  the 
blood  of  spotless  innocence  and  perfect  virtue,  ap- 
pease their  fury* 
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The  scenes  which  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
apostles,  are  strongly  marked  with  the  same  cha- 
racters. They  had  all  the  opposition  to  encoun- 
ter, to  which  their  Master  had  been  exposed ; 
with  the  addition  of  the  Sadducees,  who  had  for- 
merly been  silent,  and  the  heathens,  to  whom 
their  ministrations  began  to  extend.  Sometimes 
they  were  persecuted  as  endangering  the  peace  of 
the  empire  j  sometimes,  as  introducing  new  gods, 
and  making  innovations  on  the  popular  religion  ; 
sometimes  as  discrediting  the  temple;  and  some- 
times as  injuring  the  religious  traffic,  by  which 
contractors  for  holy  trinkets  procured  their 
wealth;  while  the  pride  of  philosophy  treated 
them  with  contempt,  as  vain  babblers.  In  a 
word,  every  thing  which  prejudice,  superstition, 
malice,  hypocrisy,  and  political  cunning  could 
rake  together,  was  charged  against  them ;  ^nd, 
under  the  hand  of  violence,  many  of  them  were 
obliged  '*  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus," 

Of  all  these  different  charges,  and  the  severi- 
ties to  which  they  gave  rise,  we  have  striking  in- 
stances, in  the  apostle  Paul.  Soon  after  his  con- 
version, the  Jews,  'Uhrough  envy,"  opposed  the 
things  which  he  taught,   with   contradiction  and 

blasphemy.    At  Philippi  he  was  whipped  and  im- 
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prisoned,  for  the  charge  of  "  exceedingly  troub- 
ling the  city,  and  teaching  customs  which  it  was 
not  lawful  for  them  to  receive  and  observe,  heing 
Romans^  At  Thessalonica,  Jason,  his  host,  was 
obliged  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour, 
because  he  was  represented  ^s  one  of  "those  who 
turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  did  things 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar  "  At  Corinth, 
he  was  accused  of  persuading  men  to  worship 
God,  contrary  to  the  law.  At  Jerusalem,  he  was 
beaten,  almost  to  death,  for  the  supposed  crimes  of 
*'  teaching  against  the  people  and  the  law,  and 
polluting  the  holy  place."  And  afterwards,  he  was 
formally  accused  as  ''  a  pestilent  fellow,  a  mover 
of  sedition,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Nazarenes."  At  Caesarea,  the  charge  of  madness 
was  brought  against  him  -,  and  at  Athens,  the 
philosophers  condemned  him  unheard,  as  '*  a  bab- 
bler, and  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods." 

From  the  inconsistency  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
with  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  nations, 
and  the  absurdities  which  had  long  been  impos- 
ed upon  the  Jevv's,  in  place  of  the  dispensation 
with  which  God  had  favoured  them — and  from 
its  enmity  to  the  selfish  views  and  worldly  in- 
terests, of  the  teachers  of  both,  a  sensible  observ-^ 
er  of  human  nature  is  prepared  for  such  scenes  of 
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opposition  as  the  apostles  met  with,   and  all   the 
evils  whicli   they   exhibit       And,  when   he    con* 
siders   the  dilficulty  of     rooting    out    prejudices 
early    adopted,    and    long    cherished,    under   the 
shelter  of  religion's  sacred  name,    he    will  not  be 
surprised  that   Christians    continued    to  be  poor 
persecuted  wanderers   for    three    hundred   years, 
and  that  the  preachers  of  the   truths  of  the  gos- 
jDel   should  be   every   where    reproached,  as  doub- 
ly guilty.      But,  when   he    comes    down   to  the 
seemingly  happy   period,  when  the  power  which 
opposed   Christianity    is  employed  to  protect  it, 
— when    **  kings  become  its   nursing  fathers,  and 
queens  its  nursing   mothers,"    he   will  be   led   to 
expect  that  opposition  will  cease,  persecution  va- 
nish for  ever,  and  heavenly  truth   ride  prosperous- 
ly  in  triumph. — He    will  conclude,  almost   with 
certainty,  that  men — the   great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple,  for  whom  it    was    revealed — will     cordially  , 
unite  in   receiving    knowledge,    and  gladly  hear, 
from  the   mouths  of  its   teachers,   whatever   God 
the  Lord   hath  spoken. 

But,  alas !  this  is  one  of  the  melancholy  ins- 
tances, in  which  experience  exposes  the  un- 
certainty/ of  conjecture,  and  the  weakness  of 
humanity.  Every  attempt  to  change,  correct, 
or  new-model  popular  opinion,  hath  been,    and 
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probably  ever  will  be,  opposed  ;  at  best,  its  suc- 
cess is  only  partial,  More  or  less  of  the  leaven 
of  prejudice  taints  every  mind;  and  some  favour- 
ite opinion  will  be  carried  along  from  system  to 
system,  and  claim  admission  in  every  stage  of  in- 
tellectual improvement.  And  when  nothing  else 
can  be  offered  for  its  support,  it  will  claim  respect 
for  its  antiquity,  plead  its  obscurity  as  its  defence, 
or  even  rest  its  certainty  on  the  impossibility  of 
being  defined. 

This  observation  is  unhappily  confirmed  from 
the  records  of  all  ages.  The  dregs  of  Judaism 
and  heathen  philosophy  were  early  poured  into  the 
fountain  of  Christiantruth,  corrupted  its  waters,  and 
have  run  down  in  its  streams,  even  to  these  remote 
ages.  With  these  the  mind  of  man  has  been  so 
shamefully  intoxicated,  as  to  mistake  the  rage  of 
bigotry  for  zeal,  to  substitute  the  opinions  of 
men  in  place  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  fortify  the 
faith  of  the  church  with  fines,  prisons,  and  racks, 
instead  of  evidence,  argument,  and  sound  reason- 
ing ;  and,  on  almost  every  occasion,  to  decide  re- 
ligious controversy  by  the  arm  of  flesh,  though 
no  weapon  could  be  fairly  admitted,  but  "the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God." 

When  we  look  through  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  church,  we  see  a  continued  succession  of 
scenes  marked  with  blood,  devastation,  and  hor- 
lor  j  and  the  meek,  forbearing,  and  gentle  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  obsti- 
nate prejudice,  and  intemperate  zeal.  Every  seem- 
ing innovation,  in  matter  of  opinion,  alarmed  the 
prevailing  sect,  and  was  considered  as  precluding 
all  claim  to  lenity,  forbearance,  and  charity. 

In  such  situations  as  these,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  perceive  the  painful  state  of  a  mind  animated 
with  the  love  of  truth,  and  desirous  of  promot- 
ing its  interests.  To  restrain  such  a  mind  from 
inquiry,  is  the  most  irksome  tyranny  ;  to  indulge 
it,  doubly  dangerous.  If  any  thing  new,  how- 
ever important,  is  discovered,  if  inconsistent  with 
popular  prejudice,  it  must  either  be  published  at 
the  risk  of  poverty  and  persecution,  or  conceal- 
ed, at  the  expence  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
the  favour  of  God.  While  this  is  the  case,  the 
progress  of  religious  knowledge  must  be,  at 
best,  extremely  slow.  The  base,  degenerate,  and 
selfish,  will  seek  only  to  please  by  flattering  o- 
pinion  at  the  expence  of  truth  ;  the  indolent  will 
go  smoothly  on  in  the  beaten  track,  rather  thaa 
submit  to  the  fatigue  of  inquiry — and  the  remain- 
ing few  will  be  able  to  do  but  little,  from  the  po- 
pular cry  which  is  always  excited  by  those  whose 
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"  trade  is  endangered,"  by  the  breaking  in  of 
truth;  and  who  are  always  ready  to  take  shelter 
behind  excommunications,  penal  statutes,  or  the 
sword  of  magistracy,  which  hath  been  so  often 
drawn  to  "  do  God  service*'  by  oppression  and 
murder. 

Should  it  be  said  that  these  shocking  scenes 
are  the  exhibitions  of  other  times ;  and  that  a 
milder  spirit  hath  gone  forth,  than  that  under 
whose  influence  they  were  acted;  we  shall  rea- 
dily acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  observation. 
Thank  God,  we  have  been  long  free  from  the 
scourge  ,of  direct  persecution ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  some  late  instances  of  national  liber- 
ality, the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  public 
modes  and  expressions  of  religion  will  be  as  free 
from  the  restramts  of  human  laws,  as  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart;,  from  which  they  proceed. 

But,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  this  was  fully 
accomplished  ;  are  we  to  imagine  that  all  opposi- 
tion to  truth  and  reformation  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  world  would  act  as  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wisdom,  and  judge  of  doctrines  merely 
from  the  evidence  adduced  to  support  them  ?  If 
we  indulge  such  thoughts,  we  will  certainly  be 
mistaken.      Experience   uniformly   declares    that 
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such  a  part  has  never  been  acted;  and  probability 
intimates  that  it  never  will,  T  hough  men  have 
ever  encouraged  public  teachers,  and  supported 
them  at  considerable  expence,  they  seem  willing  to 
allow  that  they  have  neither  prejudice  to  remove, 
error  to  correct,  nor  vice  to  reform.  All  they  wish 
for,  in  general,  or  will  bear  with  patience,  is  to 
hear  a  continual  change  of  old  words,  endless 
genealogies,  and  unfathomable  mysteries,  rung 
in  their  ears.  The  man  who  teaches  what  has 
been  long  believed,  and  deals  in  general  descrip- 
tions of  virtue  and  happiness,  which  every  one  is 
ready  to  apply  to  himself,  or  of  vice  and  misery, 
which  never  fails  to  suit  a  neighbour  or  acquaint- 
ance; or  who  paints  human  nature  in  such  gloomy 
colours  and  ungainly  attitude,  that  when  the 
piece  is  produced  as  a  standard  of  truth,  the  most 
abandoned  finds  himself  an  angel  of  light,  upon 
comparison,  seldom  fails  of  popular  applause. 
But  he  who  brings  forth  from  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  *'  things  new  as  well  as  old" — who 
opposes  the  current  of  established  opinion,  hovv- 
erer  erroneous,  and  boldly  attacks  vice  in  its  al- 
most impregnable  strongholds,  often  finds  his 
best  endeavours  to  inform  the  understanding  at- 
tributed to  impertinence,  and  his  reforming  zeal 
to  pride  or  depravity  of  heart. 
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From  these  facts,  which,  even  at  this  day,  are 
"but  too  notorious,  we  may  easily  see,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  serve  the  world  faithfully,  in  its  most  im- 
portant concerns;  and  we  may  see,  also,  that  the 
difficulties  generally  arise  from  the  very  quarter, 
from  which  every  possible  encouragement  should 
be  derived.  '^  The  Prophets  not  only  prophesy 
falsely,  but  the  people  love  to  have  it  so." 

It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  among  us, 
the  horrors  of  persecution  are  greatly  softened  j 
but,  while  ever  a  man  is  in  danger  of  suffering  in 
his  reputation  or  circumstances,  on  account  of 
mere  opinion,  his  proneness  to  inquiry  will  be 
checked,  and  the  activity  of  his  mind  greatly  a- 
bated  ;  and  even  the  knowledge  which  he  bath 
attained,  will  be  communicated  with  much  hesi- 
tation, lest  he  forfeit  the  means  of  his  support,  or 
the  favour  of  those  from  whom  they  are  derived. 
How  much,  then,  must  he  be  enfeebled  in  his  re- 
solution that  "  what  the  Lord  saith  unto  him, 
that  will  he  speak  1"  and,  as  his  efforts  abate,  ig- 
norance will  gradually  thicken,  like  the  evening 
shades,  till  the  gloom  of  night  shall  envelope  all ; 
and  the  people  of  God  will  be  poisoned  with  absur- 
dity, or  left  to  wander  in  the  gloom  of  mental 
darkness,  and  ^'  perish  thro'  lack  of  knowledge.'* 
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From  all  these  things  taken  together,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  difficulties  attending  the  discharge  of 
the  ministerial  duties,  are  great  and  many,  even 
now,  notwithstanding  their  importance,  and  the 
general  concern  which  men  have  in  them. 

It  is  true,  they  are  not  so  great  or  many,  but 
that  they  may  be  overcome.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  always 
**  obey  God  rather  than  man;"  and  '*  speak  the 
truth  with  all  boldness."  But  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  those  to  whom  they  minister  should  be 
ever  ready  to  hear  "  what  the  Lord  hath  spoken," 
and  to  encourage  them  freely  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  ?"  To  this  they  are  justly  enti- 
tled, "  for  their  work's  sake,"  independent  of  every 
other  consideration.  And  it  is  this  alone,  amidst 
the  weakness  of  humanity,  of  which  all  partake, 
that  can  crown  with  pleasure,  what  a ,  sense  of 
duty  clothes  with  authority. 
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SERMON  VI. 


Hebrews  xii.   I. 

*'  Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  ahout 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easllij  heset 
us ;  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before 
us, 

*«  3.  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith  ;  who^  for  the  joy  that  was  set  btfore 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

Arduous  undertakings  are  ever  attended    vvitli 
danger  ;  and  those,  who  engage  in  them,  exposed 
to  difficulty,     persecution,  and  distress.     Univer- 
sal experience  justifies  the  remark ;  yet  its  truth 
hath   never    appeared    more    conspicuous,    than 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  recover  man 
from   the   lowest    degradation ;    from  ignorance, 
meanness,  mental  slavery,   and   wretchedness,   to 
the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  his  nature.     A- 
mong  these  attempts,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity justly  holds  the  first  place,  both  from  the 
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importance  of  its  object,  and  the  opposition  which 
it  experienced.  The  sufferings  of  its  author  are 
well  known  ;  and  the  darts  of  persecution  were 
never  directed  by  malice  more  inveterate,  nor  her 
furnace  heated  to  greater  fury,  than  against  his 
immediate  successors.  Their  trials  and  their  tor- 
tures can  be  equalled  only  by  their  unwearied 
patience,  their  incorruptible  integrity,  and  un- 
shaken fortitude  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Nor  is  their  personal  torJiude  more  remarkable, 
than  their  zealous  exertions  for  the  conversion  of 
others,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  they  suggest- 
ed the  means  of  suj)port,  under  the  furious  perse- 
cutions, to  which  the  profession  of  their  religion 
exposed  them.  Could  no,  other  pa«?sage  be  pro- 
duced, in  support  of  the  circumstance  last  men- 
tioned, the  words  which  I  have  read  are  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  here,  to  observe, 
that  the  persons,  to  whom  the  apostle  addressed 
these  words,  were  labouring  under  persecutions, 
from  different  quarters,  and  on  different  princi- 
ples. The  pagan  hierarchy,  the  church  ascen- 
dant of  the  day,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
total  suppression  of  the  gospel.  From  among 
themselves  a  faction  had  sprung  up,  who,  from 
what  they  had  heard,  and  seen,  and  known,  of 
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Jesus,  were  convinced  that  he  was  their  promised 
Messiah,  and  acknowled;j;ed  him  as  such ;  yet 
were  so  zealously  attached  to  some  observances  of 
their  former  religion,  that  they  readily  joined  in 
the  persecution  of  all  who  refused  to  embody 
them  with  the  Christian  doctrines  and  worship. 
Against  the  influence  of  these,  combined  with 
the  power  of  the  state,  the  delusions  of  a  philoso- 
phy, falsely  so  called,  and  the  furious  zeal  of 
the  heathen  priesthood,  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tend ;  and  actuated  by  the  motives  presented  to 
to  them,  to  meet  the  horrors  of  persecution,  and 
submit  to  its  tortures  1  his  combination  of  ene- 
mies, which  the  first  Christians  had  to  encounter, 
cannot  be  pointed  out  in  fewer  words,  or  painted 
in  stronger  colours,  than  those  of  the  apostle. 
"  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  a- 
gainst  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiri- 
tual wickedness  in  high  places.'*  That  is,  in  pro* 
pagating  Christianity,  we  have  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  infirmities  and  attachments  of  hu- 
manity, in  abandoning  ease  and  indolence,  ia 
forfeiting  property,  and  doing  violence  to  all  the 
strongest  ties  of  nature,  by  forsaking  friends  and 
relatives;  but  "  against  principalities" — the  su- 
preme civil  government ;  '•  against  powers*' — the 
subordinate   provincial    authorities,    and    inferior 
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magistrates ;  "  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world" — the  leaders  of  the  various  sects  of 
heathen  philosophy ;  **  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,"  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated, "  against  spiritual  wickedness,"  or  •*  the  spi- 
ritualities of  wickedness,  in  heavenly  things  ;" 
i.  e.  the  absurdities,  debaucheries  and  impieties  of 
the  heathen  religions. 

When  we  attend  to  the  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  these  enemies,  with  which  the  first  Christians 
had  to  contend,  and  the  extensive  power  with 
which  they  were  clothed,  added  to  their  own 
weaknesses  and  fears,  we  must  see  how  justly  their 
life  is  termed  a  warfare ;  and  their  manly  exer- 
tions are  compared  to  running  a  race,  to  wrest- 
ling, fighting  a  fight,  &c.  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  the  games  of  ancient  Greece. 
But,  this  is  not  all.  We  must  see,  also,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  argument  and  motive  to  inspire 
them  with  patience  under  their  sufferings,  and 
fortitude  in  their  exertions.  To  supply  these,  was 
a  part  of  the  difficult  task  which  was  assigned  to 
the  apostles,  and  other  early  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity,' 

Had   those,   to  whom  they   preached,   or  for 
whom  they  wrote,  been  fully   instructed  in  the 
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principles  of  their  religion,  or  animated  by  its 
prospects,  this  task  would  have  been  comparative- 
Iv  easy.  But,  alas  !  the  case  was  far  otherwise. 
In  the  knowledge  of  these  principles,  they  were 
miserably  deficient.  The  apostle's  complaint,  in 
this  particular,  is  truly  melancholy ;  and,  even 
at  this  day,  the  cause  of  it,  too — too  common. 
"  When,  for  the  time,  ye  ought  to  be  teachers, 
ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God." 

In  such  a  situation  as  this,  where  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity  were  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, we  cannot  suppose  its  professors  to  have 
been  better  acquainted  with  its  evidences — the 
claims  to  divine  authority,  which  it  rests  on  them 
— its  intrinsic  excellence — its  vast  importance  to 
mankind,  and  the  prospects  which  it  unfolds  to 
support  and  comfort  the  sufferer  in  its  cause,  or 
animate  the  enterprising  promoter  of  its  interests. 
Motives,  deduced  from  these  considerations,  de- 
pend, for  their  success,  on  long,  and  sometimes 
intricate  reasonings,  and  require  a  previous  know- 
ledge,  or  at  least  a  tedious  course  of  education,  in 
the  pei-sons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  On  the 
ignorant,  or  even  half-informed  mind,  they  can 
have  little  effect,  in  any  situation;  and  still  less 
in  cases  of  imminent  danger,  or  actual  suffering. 
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where  not  only  the  fears,  but  all  the  painful  feel- 
ings and  interested  views  of  humanity,  rise  \^, 
arms  against  them.  Of  this  the  apostles  were  per- 
fectly aware ;  and  therefore,  in  addressing  the 
"  babes  in  knowledge,"  of  whose  ignorance  he 
complains,  he  does  not  draw  a  single  argument, 
from  any,  or  all  of  these  considerations,  to  support 
them  under  their  sufferings,  or  inspire  them  with 
resolution  in  "running  the  race  set  before  them." 

At  the  same  time,  he  knew  that  there  were  surer 
and  shorter  ways  of  reaching  the  heart,  and  in- 
fluencing the  will  and  the  conduct  of  man,  than 
reason  and  argument ;  that  he  possesses  percep- 
tions and  sentiments,  favourable  to  virtue,  to  which 
knowledge  may  give  direction,  purity,  and  vigor ; 
but  which  neither  ignorance  nor  superstition  can 
totally  suppress  ;  perceptions  and  sentiments  which 
have  universally  displayed  themselves  in  the  sa- 
vage and  the  sage — the  untutored  Indian,  and  the 
learned  inhabitant  of  Europe — in  the  heathen,  un- 
assisted child  of  nature,  the  half-taught  disciple 
of  Moses,  and  the  enlightened  follower  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  ; — perceptions  and  sentiments,  with 
w^hich  childhood  itself  is  strongly  marked  ;  which 
glow  in  youth,  dignify  the  maturity  of  manhood, 
and  give  ardor  and  activity,  even  to  the  impotence 
of  affc. 
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Of  these,  a  sense  of  shame,  the  love  of  honor- 
able distinction,  and  a  generous  emulation  of  dig- 
nified and  virtuous  characters,  are  not  the  least  con- 
spicuous, or  least  useful.    Hence,   the  apostle  lays 
hold  of  them,  and  brings  them  into  action  on  this 
interesting   occasion, — not  by  arguments,    drawn 
from  the  place  they  hold  in  nature,  their  utility  in 
life,  or  the  dignified  actions  to   which    they    give 
rise;    but  by   simply   stating  to  the  persecuted 
Hebrew  Christians,  that   they  were  encompassed 
by  a  multitude   of  witnesses,    whose  prying  eyes 
were  earnestly  fixed  on  every  part   of  their   con- 
duct,— and  proposing  to  their  imitation  the  most 
dignified  and  patient   example  of  suffering  virtue, 
bidding  equal  defiance  to  the  allurements  and  ter- 
rors of    the  world, — "  giving  patience   her    per- 
fect work,"    and,  through  patience,  triumphant. 
"  Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  encompassed  with 
so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  e- 
very  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us;  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  be- 
fore us,  looking  to  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our.faith,  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endur- 
ed the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

That  the  witnesses,    here  mentioned,  were  the 

multitude   of  martyrs,  recorded  in   the  preceding 
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chapter,  who,  trasting  to  the  promises  of  God, 
had  patiently  endured  all  manner  of  afflictions, 
in  the  way  to  their  accomplishment,  has  been  ge- 
nerally admitted.  On  this  admission,  the  consi- 
deration in  our  text  presents  us  with  an  affect- 
ing circumstance.  It  implies,  that  the  attention 
of  departed  spirits  is  fixed  on  the  living;  that 
all  our  actions  are  open  to  their  view, — and  con- 
sequently, that  their  joy  may  be  enlivened,  or 
damped,  by  the  tenor  of  our  conduct.  This  is 
a  thought,  truly  interesting  to  a  feeling  mind, 
and  derives  a  powerful  support  from  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  that  "  there  is  joy  in  Hea- 
ven, over  a  sinner  that  repenteth."  This  consi- 
deration evidently  implies,  that  the  actions  of  men, 
in  this  world,  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other. 

However,  the  word  here  rendered  "  witnesses,'* 
may  justly  bear  a  stronger  sense  ;  viz.  that  of 
*'  martyrs,"  who  had  borne  testimony  to  the  truth, 
by  **  submitting  to  tortures,  not  accepting  a  de- 
liverance, that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resur- 
rection." This  adds  new  strength  to  the  consi- 
deration arising  from  the  preceding  circumstance. 
It  represents  the  Hebrew  Christians  as  acting, 
not  only  under  the  inspection  of  exalted  spi- 
rits, but  spirits  who   had  endured  a  like  fight  of 
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afflictions  with  themselves,  and,  through  faith,  and 
patient  perseverance  ia  the  race  set  before  them, 
had  gloriously  triumphed. 

This  application  of  the  term  derives  particular 
support  from  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle 
leads  forward  their  attention  to  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  and  the  effect  which  the  consideration  of 
them,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
were  attended,  was  designed  to  produce.  "  Con- 
sider him,"  saith  he,  "  who  endured  such  contra- 
diction of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wea- 
ried, and  faint  in  your  minds. " 

In  these  words,  the  end  to  be  accomplished  by 
considering  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  Jesus, 
under  the  persecutions  of  sinners,  and  amidst  all 
the  horrors  of  a  painful  and  ignominious  death, 
is  clearly  expressed.  It  was,  lest  they  should 
be  wearied  out  with  sufferings,  and  enfeebled  in 
their  resolutions,  so  as  to  renounce  the  Christian 
faith,  or  relax  their  exertions  to  extend  and  sup- 
port it. 

As  the  faith,  for  which  the  converted  Hebrews 
were  persecuted,  was  the  same  for  which  Christ 
"  endured  the  cross,"  and  its  establishment  and 
extension  the  end  of  both,  their    situations  also 
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were  nearly  the  same.  The  difference  between 
them7  however,  is  strongly  marked  by  two  mate- 
rial circumstances.  First,  the  inequality  of  their 
sufferings.  Christ  had  not  only  endured  every 
indignity  and  reproach  which  ignorance  and  ma- 
lice could  heap  upon  him,  together  with  the  pri- 
vation of  almost  every  earthly  good,  but  patiently 
submitted  to  deatli  in  the  cause  ;  whereas,  as  the 
apostle  informs  us,  '*  they  had  not  yet  resisted  un- 
to blood,  striving  against  sin." 

Secondly,  the  interposition  and  consequent  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  were  not  only  voluntary,  but 
disinterested.  They  flowed  from  the  purest  and 
most  generous  motives.  Their  sole  end  was  the 
happiness  of  others.  "He  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,"  '' reconcile  us  to  God,"  "and  thereby 
bring  many  sons  to  eternal  glory."  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  salvation  of  men  was  the  end  of  the 
gospel,  whatever  hardships  they  endured,  and  eve- 
ry evil  which  they  sustained,  in  order  to  attain, 
secure,  or  extend  its  blessings,  may  be  considered 
as  endured  and  sustained,  in  some  measure,  for 
their  own  sakes.  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that 
the  martyrs,  in  their  glorious  struggles,  and  trium- 
phant sufferings,  were  actuated  merely  by  a  regard 
to  interest.  Far  be  such  baseness  from  my  soul, 
and  its  expressions  from'  my  tongue.     I  am  con. 
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vinced  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  noblest   of 
all  motives ;    that  the   love   ot  God,  the  love   of 
truth,  and  the  generous  desire  of  preserving  and 
extending  its  blessings  to  the  world,  were  dearer 
to  them  than  life.     Yet  still,   a  regard   to  their 
own  eternal  interests  was  intimately  blended- with 
these  exalted  principles.     They   knew,  from   the 
declarations  of  their  glorified  Master,  that  if,  under 
persecution,  they  denied  him,  he  would  deny  them; 
and  if  they  acknowledged    him  before    men,    he 
AvouIH  acknowledge  tiiem  before  the   Father  and 
his  angels."     They   trusted  in  his  promise,   that 
"  to  him  who  overcometh,  he  will  give  to  sit  with 
him  on  his  throne,  even  as  he  overcame,  and  is  set 
down  at   the  right  hand  of  the   throne   of  God." 
And  their  own  declarations  uniformly  affirm,  that 
they  were  actuated  by  this  prospect,   and  had  an 
earnest   expectation  of    '"^  the  recompence  of  re- 
ward." 

This  circumstance  sufficiently  justifies  the  dif- 
ference which  I  have  stated,  between  the  situation 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  all  succeeding  martjrs. 
However,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a  regard  to  future  recompence,  the  difference 
disappears.  And  this  supposition  we  cannot  avoid 
making,  if  we  adopt  the  interpretation,  universally 
given,  of  a  phrase  in  our  text.     This  phrase  is. 
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«»  for  the  joy  set  before  him  ;"  and  the  interpre- 
tation given  of  it  is,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  joy 
proposed  to  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  sufferings, 
he  "  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame." 

This  interpretation    appears   to  me  equally  un- 
supported by  the  general   tenor  of  the  new  testa- 
ment, and  the  words  of  the  apostle.     In  his  own 
declarations,     as    recorded    by    the    evangelists, 
Christ  resolves  his  every   word  and   action,    and 
even  his  final  determination  to  encounter  the  suf- 
ferings prepared   for   him,    into  his  love  of  man- 
kind, and  a  reverential,  submissive,  and  affectionate 
obedience  to  the  father's  will.     On  the  purity  and 
dignity   of  these  principles,  the  apostles  uniform- 
ly and  exclusively  rest  his   character,    his  claims 
to  respect,  love,  and  gratitude,    and  the  power  of 
Lis  example.     So  far  as  I  recollect,  there  is  not  a 
sentence  which  conveys  even  an  insinuation  that 
his  patience  was  preserved,  or  his  exertions  ani- 
mated, by  the  prospect  of  reward,  unless  the  one 
before     us    be    supposed   so    to  do;    but  many, 
which   seem  directly,  and  in  the  strongest  terms, 
to  assert  the   contrary.     '«  The   good  shepherd," 
saith  Christ  himself,  "  layeth  down  his  life  for  the 
sheep.     I  am  the  good  shepherd  :  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  sheep.     Therefore  doth  my  Father  love 
me,  because  1  lay  it  down.     No   man  taketh  it 
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from  me ;  I  lay  it  down  of  myself"  *«  He  loved 
us,"  saith  Paul,  **  and  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world," 
'*  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  him- 
self a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.'* 
and  his  advice  to  the  Ephesians  is ;  "  walk  in  love, 
as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  given  himself  for 
us." 

These  declarations  call  upon  us,  with  an  imperi- 
ous voice,  to  examine  these  words  of  the  apostle; 
as  we  cannot  suppose  thai  a  revelation  from  God, 
who  is  truth  itself,  can  contain  contradictions. 
Happy  !  happy,  indeed,  it  is  for  us,  that  a  slight 
attentention  to  the  apostle's  words,  will  instantly 
satisfy  every  mind,  acquainted  with  the  language 
in  which  he  wrote,  that  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion iSi  the  child  of  ignorance,  and  that  his  ex- 
pressions here  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  evangelical  history  and  apos- 
tolic writings. 

The  interpretation  mentioned,  and  the  contra- 
diction of  which  it  lays  the  foundation,  rest  on 
the  sense  given  to  the  word,  "  for."  In  English 
it  sometimes  signifies,  "  on  account  of,"  or,  "  in 
order  to  obtain  j"  at  other  times,  *«  in  exchange 
for,"  *'  instead,"  or  **  in  place  of." 
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In  the  former  of  these  senses,   interpreters  have 
explained  it  here  ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  idea, 
that  Christ    ''  endured  the   cross,    despising   the 
shame,"  not  in  obedience  to  the  Father's  will,  nor 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  but  from   the  inter- 
ested view  of  advancing  his  own  happiness.  How- 
ever, it  is  remarkable  that  the  original  word,  used 
by  the  apostle,  never  bears  such  a  meaning,  either 
in  scripture,  or  elsewhere.  It  invariably  occurs  in 
the  second  sense  which  I  have  mentioned  :  that  is 
**  in  exchange  for,"  *'  instead,"  or   "  in  place  of:" 
and  if,  in  this  sense,  we  receive  it  here,  all  appear- 
ance of  contradiction  vanishes,  and  the  character 
of  Jesus  remains  unimpeached.     The  meaning  of 
the  apostle's  words  will  then  be,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
instead  of  the  joy  set  before  him,  or  as  it  may  be 
justly  translated,  "  lying  before  him,"  and,  conse- 
quently, in  his  power  to   embrace,  preferred  suf- 
fering  on  the  cross,  with  all  its  pains,    and  the 
ideas  of  shame  annexed  to  it. 

Though  this  sense  of  the  words  cannot  be  con- 
troverted, on  any  solid  footing,  still  there  remains 
a  question  of  importance,  to  which  it  gives  rise: 
"  what  was  the  joy,  proposed  to  Christ,  and  placed 
within  his  reach^  instead  of  embracing  which,  he 
preferred  death,  even  upon  the  cross  ?" 
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To  this  question,  attention  to  ^  few  obvious 
facts  supplies  an  easy  answer. 

Prophecy,  from  a  very  early  period,  had  point- 
ed forward  to  Messiah  as  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  family  of  David,  and  assigned  him  a  kingdom. 
This  the  Jews  knew,  interpreted  literally,  and  in 
him  expected  a  conquering  prince,  who  would 
not  only  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
which  lay  heavy  upon  them,  but  clothe  them 
with  supremacy  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
On  this  idea,  one  of  the  first  temptations  of  the 
world  was  addressed  to  his  ambition.  The  temp- 
ter, having  shown  him  the  land  of  promise,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  with  all  its  wealth  and  glory,  of- 
fered him  the  dominion  of  the  whole,  if  he  would 
fall  down  and  do  him  homage.  At  an  after-period, 
the  people,  concluding,  from  his  feeding  multi- 
tudes by  miracle,  and  restoring  the  dead  to  life, 
that  he  could  support  armies,  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  preserve  their  strength  by  reviving  the 
slain,  attempted  to  force  upon  him  the  office  of 
king.  The  same  circumstances  strongly  marked 
their  conduct,  on  his  last  public  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, which  they  accompanied  with  all  the 
pomp   and  joy  of  a  triumph,  singing,  "  Blessed 

be  the  king  that  coraeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
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These  facts,  and  the  disposition  in  favour  of  Je- 
sus^ which  gave  them  rise,  opened  a  prospect  be- 
fore him,  which  would  have  animated  ambition, 
and  inspired  a  tumultuous  joy,  in  any  heart  less 
pure  and  elevated  than  his  own  :  yet,  with  the 
certainty  of  death  before  his  eyes,  and  all  its  ter- 
rors present  to  his  mind,  as  his  own  intimations  to 
his  disciples  fully  prove,  he  rejected  its  allure- 
ments with  disdain.  A  nobler  ambition  fired  his 
soul.  He  burned  with  the  generous  desire  of 
redeeming  a  world  overshadowed  with  igno- 
rance, enslaved  by  corruption,  and  sold  under 
sin  ;  and,  in  the  ardor  of  his  spirit,  preferred 
a  lingering  death  of  pain  and  ignominy,  not  only 
to  ease,  indolence,  and  personal  safety,  but  to 
all  the  glories  which  sparkle  in  the  lustre  of  a 
crown. 

These  facts  place  the  character  of  the  great 
deliverer  of  mankind  in  alight  equally  dignified 
and  lovely;  and  render  him  an  object  of  imita- 
tion to  all  suceeding  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
virtue,  religion,  and  the  happiness  of  men.  How- 
ever, something  more  than  this  attracts  our  at- 
tention. The  apostle  not  only  produces  the 
multitude  of  ancient  sufferers  under  persecu- 
tion, of  which  Jesus  was  the  chief,  as  objects  of 
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imitation  to  the  oppressed  Hebrew  Christians; 
but  subjoins  an  argument  to  support  their  pa- 
tience, and  animate  their  zeal  in  the  race  set 
before  them. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  this  argument,  that  we 
may  be  satisfied  of  its  foundation,  comprehend  its 
extent,  and  feel  its  force. 

Its  foundation  rests  on  the  supposition  that  they 
both  acted  and  suffered  under  the  inspection  of 
multitudes,  who  had  trodden  the  thorny  path  of 
persecution  before  them,  and  writhed  under  its 
burning  lash. 

This  argument  addresses  itself  to  that  sense  of 
honor  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  of- 
ten gives  stability  to  tottering  virtue,  and  some- 
times even  supplies  her  place.  Instances  are  not 
infrequent,  in  which  this  is  observable.  How 
many  indulge  themselves,  secretly,  in  schemes, 
pursuits,  and  practices,  the  exposure  of  which 
to  the  world,  they  dread  more  than  death  ?  How 
many  may  we  suppose  preserved  from  the  influ- 
ence of  meanness,  fear,  selfishness,  and  sensuali- 
ty, by  the  thought  alone,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  them  ?  We  know,  in  particular. 
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that  all  the  meaner  vices  shrink  from  the  eye  of 
virtue,  and  hide  their  heads  to  conceal  their  de- 
formity. Though  drunkards  herd  together,  and 
riot  without  restraint — though  debauchees  boast 
of  their  licentiousness  to  debauchees — and  the 
blasphemers  of  the  name  of  God  curse  and  swear 
at  each  other,  without  sense,  and  without  ceasing 
— yet  no  sooner  does  the  mild,  though  command- 
ing aspect  of  virtue  present  itself,  than  they 
shrink  from  her  eye.  The  roar  of  drunkenness 
ceases,  the  tongue  of  sensuality  is  palsied,  and 
the  voice  of  blasphemy  awed  into  silence.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  other  instances,  unnecessary 
to  mention  ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  vir- 
tue herself,  when  wearied  out  with  suffering,  or 
trembling  at  the  prospect  of  distress,  ready  to 
sink  under  its  pressure,  or  flee  from  its  approach — 
has  often  recovered  her  firmness,  asserted  her 
native  dignity,  and  bidden  defiance  to  tortures 
and  death,  merely  from  the  thought,  that  the 
eye  of  the  world  was  upon  her,  and  that  her 
persecutors  would  triumph  over  her  shameful 
fall  J  while  her  friends  would  be  covered  with 
confusion,  regret  her  degeneracy,  and  weep  over 
her  disgrace. 

If  this  be  the  case,  (and  that  it  is,  we  cannot 
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doubt — we  have  seen,  and  knoivn,  and  felt  it) — we 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  foundation  of 
the  apostle's  argument.  It  is  an  original  princi- 
ple, founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  by  the  author 
of  his  existence.  Till  the  characters  of  nature, 
therefore,  the  handwriting  of  God,  be  obscured, 
defaced,  blotted  out — it  must  remain  solid,  un- 
shaken>  and  conspicuous. 

Nor  is  its  extent  less  obvious  than  its  solidity,  if 
we  have  justly  interpreted  the  words  of  the  apos- 
tle. According  to  our  interpretation,  the  sensa 
of  shame,  and  love  of  honourable  distinction,  are 
roused  and  called  into  action,  not  only  by  the 
thought,  that  the  living,  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded, whether  friends  or  foes,  servants  of  God, 
or  slaves  of  Satan,  observe  us  with  watchful  eyes, 
mark  our  every  step  in  life,  and  assign  us  a  cha- 
racter corresponding  with  our  conduct— rbut  that 
the  eyes  of  glorified  spirits,  the  spirits  of  saints, 
prophets,  and  apostles — the  spirits  of  the  white- 
robed  host  of  martyrs,  who  laid  down  their 
lives  "  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus" — nay,|]that  the 
eyes  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  are  directed  towards 
us,  observe  our  actions,  and  take  an  interest  in 
our  fate.  How  vast  is  the  extent  of  this  awful 
theatre,  in  which  we  are  placed  to  act  our  parts ! 
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How  penetrating  the  eyes — how  solid  the   judg- 
ment— how  decisive  the  sentence  of  the  specta- 
tors innumerable,    before  whom   we  appear  !  If, 
through  lazy  indolence,  or  voluntary  indisposition, 
we  lag  behind,  or  faint  in  the  race — or  if  we  stu- 
pidly clog  or  overburthen  ourselves,  with  matters 
foreign  from  the  contest — how  foolish,   how  mean, 
how  vile,    must   we  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  run  the  same   race   before   us  with  pa- 
tience J  and,  through  patience  and   perseverance, 
obtained  the    prize  of  their  high   calling  1    The 
thought  of  this  ci*nnot  be  entertained,  even  for  a 
moment,    without  shame  and  confusion    of  face, 
unless  we   are  totally  lost  to   every    honourable 
feeling — to    every     sentiment,      which     dignifies 
and  adorns  the  nature  of  man.     To  be  despised 
by  erring  mortals    like   ourselves,    for   indolence 
or   neglect,    in   the  ordinary    pursuits  of  earthly 
good,  or  impatience  under  the  labours  and  suffer- 
ings   to   which  they  may  expose  us,  we  cannot 
bear  without  pain  :  is  it  possible,  then,    that  we  » 
can  bear  without  torment,  the  contempt  of  the  wise 
and  good  on  earth,    and  the    glorified   spirits  in 
Heaven  ?    Yet  this  we  must  bear,  if  we  become 
weary  in  well-doing,  and  "  faint  in  the  wa)  "  to 
life  eternal,  with   all  its   glories  displayed  before 
us — the   light  of   truth   as  our  guide,    and   the 
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grace  of  God  as  our  strength  and  our  comfort. 
Let  the  consideration  of  this,  then,  induce  us 
"  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sins  which 
have  hitherto  so  easily  beset  us  ;  and  let  us 
henceforth  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before 
us,  looking  to  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faiths  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 


SERMON  VII. 


Matthew,  xxv.  46. 

Tliese  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ;  hut 
the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 

When  once  it   is  taken  for  granted,  that  God 
will  judge  the   world  in    righteousness,   and  as- 
sign to  his  reasonable  creatures  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments, according  to  their   conduct,  whether  it 
hath   been  good,   or  whether  it   hath  been  evil,  it 
is  natural    to  inquire  into  the  duration  of   that 
itate  in  which  they  shall   enjoy  or  suffer.     Were 
we  to  judge  from  the  general  declarations  of  scrip- 
ture, we  must  necessarily   conclude  that  this    will 
be  lasting  as  existence.     It  makes   mention  of  a 
state  of  discipline,  in  which  dispositions  are  to  be 
cherished,  and  habits  acquired,  preparatory  for  a 
state   of  higher  honour,  and  more  perfect  enjoy- 
ment:  and,  as  powers  and  capacities  of  improve- 
ment are  given  to  men,   it  teacheth  that  such  as 
abuse  them  shall  be  consigned  to  misery,  without 
laying  foundation  for  the  most  distant   hope  of  a 
deliverance  from  it.     Among   the  many  passages 

in   whicu  this  is  plainly  taught,  the  words  of  the 
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text  may  be  justly  ranked.  They  not  only  as- 
sert, that  the  wicked  shall  be  miserable,  and  the 
righteous  happy, — but  that  the  punishment  of  the 
one,  and  the  happiness  of  the  other,  shall  be  ever- 
lasting. '' These,"  saith  our  Lord,  "shall  go  a- 
way  into  everlasting  punishment ;  but  the  righ- 
teous  into  life  eternal.'* 

Though  this  assertion,  as  pronounced  by  Christ, 
referred  only  to  one  class  of  virtues,  and  their  op- 
posite vices,  yet  it  may  justly  be  considered  as 
extending  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race, 
and  every  part  of  human  duty.  Every  deliberate 
transgressor  of  the  laws  of  God,  shall  be  as  surely 
punished  as  the  unmerciful  5  and  every  friend  of 
righteousness  and  truth  shall  be  finally  rewarded, 
as  well  as  the  merciful  and  tender-hearted,  who 
stretches  forth  his  hand  to  alleviate  a  brother's 
woe.  I  shall  therefore  consider  the  words  in  their 
most  extensive  sense,  and  proceed  to  ascertain  and 
prove  the  doctrine  contained  in  them ;  viz.  that 
the  state  to  which  mankind  shall  be  consigned,  at 
the  general  judgment,  shall  be  everlasting,  eter- 
nal, or  without  end. 

As  far  as  this  respects  the  righteous,  and  their 
enjoyments,  it  hath  never  been  denied  by  any  who 
admit  a  state  of  retribution,  so  far   as  I  know. 
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The  prospect  which  it  opens  is  too  pleasino-  to 
the  heart  of  man,  and  flattering  to  his  hopes,  to 
meet  with  opposition. 

But  men  are  less  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
misery  of  the  wicked  shall  be  endless.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  belief  of  it  which  can  soften  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  or  smooth  the  path  of  vice. 
And  when  once  men  are  enslaved  bj  corruption, 
they  would  willingly  transgress  upon  as  easy  terms 
as  possible  ^  and  therefore  endeavour  to  suppress  the 
idea  of  punishment  altogether,  or  at  least,  to  miti- 
gate its  terrors.  From  this  cause  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  objections  have  arisen, 
which  are  urged  either  against  the  certainty  of  a 
future  world,  or  the  endless  duration  of  misery  to 
the  wicked. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  word  of  God  appears  to 
teach,  that  their  misery  shall  be  endless.  The 
same  words  are  used  to  express  its  duration,  which 
are  applied  to  the  happiness  of  the  righteous.  And 
if  once  it  be  allowed,  that  these  do  not  imply  du- 
ration without  end,  vain  must  be  the  hopes  of 
those  who  look  for  joys  eternal,  trusting  to  the 
word  of  God. 

The  phrases  used  on  this  occasion,  are,  "  ever- 
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lasting,  eternal,  and  for  ever."  And  it  is  assert- 
ed of  the  wicked,  that  "their  worm  dieth  not, 
their  fire  is  not  quenched;",  and  that  "  they  shall 
be  tormented  day  and  night,  for  ever  and  ever." 
These  expressions,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at 
all,  certainly  imply  an  endless  duration,  when  ap- 
plied to  objects  in  themselves  immortal. 

It  is  indeed  urged,  in  opposition  to  tliis,  that 
the  words,  •'  everlasting,  eternal,  and  for  ever*' 
do  not  always  bear  this  extensive  sense  in  scrip- 
ture ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, why  they  should  be  so  understood,  when 
applied  to  the  punishments  of  the  wicked. 

That  they  do  not  always  imply  an  endless  du- 
ration, is  not  to  be  disputed;  yet  I  presume  a  suf- 
ficient reason  may  be  given,  why  they  should  be 
understood  in  an  unlimited  sense,  in  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  For  although  they  sometimes  denote  a 
limited  time,  yet  this  time  is  limited  only  by  the 
nature  of  the  object  to  which  they  are  applied. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  instances  of  ob- 
jects, parts  or  properties  of  which  are  said  to  be 
*'  everlasting,  and  for  ever.'*  Thus,  mention  is 
made  of  *'  everlasting  hills,"  "  an  everlasting 
priesthood,"    and    "  thrones  established  to  men 
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for  evermore."  In  these  examples,  the  meaning  of 
the  words  is  ascertained  by  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied.  Hills  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  this  our  earth  j  and  when  they 
are  pronounced  everlasting,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  their  continuance  shall  be  adequate  to  the 
duration  of  the  earth,  to  which  they  belong.  In 
like  manner,  an  everlasting  priesthood  is  that 
which  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  religious  dis- 
pensation for  which  it  is  appointed.  And  a  throne 
established  for  evermore  to  a  perishable  mortal, 
signifies  only  a  continuation  of  kingly  honours,  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  This  manner  of  exposition 
will  lead  us  also  to  the  proper  meaning  of  Jude's 
declaration  concerning  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 
'*They,"  saith  he,  "  are  set  forth  as  an  example, 
suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire  ;*'  that  is, 
fire  of  equal  duration  with  themselves  ;  and  which 
was  not  extinguished  until  they  were  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

From  this,  then,  it  appears  that  the  extent  of 
these  expressions  is  to  be  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  object  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  when 
the  object  is  in  itself  immortal,  whose  qualities  or 
accidents  are  pronounced  everlasting,  it  follows, 
that  they  are  everlasting  also.  Thus,  as  God  is 
the  same  throughout  all  duration,  unlimited  in  his 
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existence  by  time  or  space,  we  always  understand 
the  word  "everlasting"  in  an  unlimited  sense, 
when  applied  to  any  of  his  perfections.  In  this 
sense,  we  believe  his  mercy  and  truth  to  be  ever- 
lasting, and  his  faithfulness  durable  for  ever; 
which  implies  no  more  than  that  these  are  as  last" 
ing  as  his  existence. 

Among  this  class  of  objects,  the  soul  of  man  i» 
justly  ranked.  There  is  nothing  in  its  nature 
which  tends  to  dissolution  or  decay.  Its  immor- 
tality is  therefore  supported  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  mankind. 

This  allowed  it  follows  that  whatever  quali- 
ties or  accidents,  ascribed  lo  it,  are  pronounced 
"  everlasting,"  must  be  considered  as  endless, 
in  the  strictest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

This  circumstance  gives  sufficient  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous,  are  both  unlimited,  and 
equal  in  duration  to  their  spirits. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the  force  of 
this  argument  j  whilst  they  seem  to  acknowledge 
it,  by  asserting  that  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  reduced  to  nothing,  either  in  the  general  ruin. 
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at  the  day  of  judgment,  or  after  a  determinate 
time,  in  which  they  shall  have  suffered  punish- 
ment equal  to  their  guilt.  In  support  of  this  o- 
pinion  all  those  passages  of  scripture  are  adduced, 
in  which  the  portion  of  wickedness  is  expressed 
by  death,   destruction,  and  the  like. 

^However,  it  doth  not  appear  to  me,  that  any 
thing  certain  can  be  deduced  from  these  expres- 
sions, in  favour  of  such  a  doctrine.  In  many 
places,  where  death  is  rrentioned  as  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  it  signifies  only  the  dissolution  of 
soul  and  body.  In  others,  it  appears  to  express 
a  privation  of  happiness;  or  removal  from  the 
presence  of  objects  which  alone  can  render  life 
desirable.  In  this  latter  sense  it  frequently  oc- 
curs, as  opposed  to  life,  the  promised  reward 
of  the  righteous  spirit.  And  common  language 
authorises  us  to  consider  destruction  in  the  same 
sense.  Persons  are  always  said  to  be  undone, 
ruined,  or  destroyed,  where  the  means,  or  capa- 
cities of  happiness  are  lost.  Nor  can  a  more  dire- 
ful destruction  be  conceived,  than  the  perpetua- 
tion of  life  in  a  state  where  happiness  is  unat- 
tainable, and  every  object  fraught  with  horror; 
particularly  when  every  reflection  must  renew  the 
painful  thought,  that  tliis  was  incurred  by  known, 
deliberate,  and  voluntary  guilt. 
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'  However,  the  very  severity  of  this  destruction, 
is  the  source  from  which  the  most  plausible  objec- 
tion against  the  perpetuity  of  punishment  is  de- 
rived. It  is,  hence,  alleged,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  to  annex 
endless  punishment  to  temporary  crimes. 

This,  at  first  sight,  has  a  plausible  appearance. 
And,  as  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  sinner,  than  its  truth,  except  a  sincere  repen- 
tance and  amendment  of  life,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that    with  such    it  gains  easy  credit. 

However,  I  presume,  it  may  be  easily  removed, 
by  an  attention  to  what  passeth  in  our  own  minds, 
and  the  end  for  which  we  were  placed  here,  in  a 
state  of  discipline  and  probation. 

It  is  jiot  to  be  supposed  that  the  misery  of  the 
wicked  shall  arise  from  mere  positive  inflictions; 
much  less  that  these  shall  be  measured  by  the 
time  in  which  they  have  been  incurred.  It  is 
rather  evident,  that  its  foundation  shallbe  laid  in 
the  state  of  the  offender's  mind,  and  reproaches 
of  his  conscience  for  the  abuse  of  powers,  capaci- 
ties, and  means  of  happiness  with  which  he  was 
favoured.     In  tijis  point  of  view  the  justice  of  God 
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is  fully  vindicated,  even  in  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked,  and  his  goodness  unimpeachable. 

When  God  made  man,    at  first,    as   he  gave 
him  an  immortal  spirit,    so   did  he  endow   him 
with    various  powers,    in  the  exercise    and   im- 
provement of  which   he  might  be   happy.     He 
also  gave  him  the  plainest  intimations,  from  the 
forebodings  of  his  mind,  and  admonitions  of  con- 
science, that  upon  this  due  exercise  and  improve- 
ment of  his  powers  and   capacities,  his  happiness 
would  depend;  and  that,  when  attained,  though 
the  powers  were  the  unmerited  gift  of  God,  he 
might  consider  it  as  his  own  act  and  deed. 

This  lays  the  foundation  of  the  pleasures  of  ap- 
probation and  self-complacence,  necessary  and 
most  delightful  ingredients  in  every  rational  en- 
joyment ;  as  also,  of  every  painful  feeling,  which 
attends  iniquity. 

From  this  it  also  follows,  that  the  perfection 

of  virtue  is  the  foundation  of  happiness,  and  that 

he  who  cherishes  the  dispositions  and  principles 

of  this,  is  naturally  prepared  for  that  state  which 

is  reserved  for  the  righteous,  where  they  shall  be 

gratified  to  the  full ;    and,  likewise,  that  he  who 

neglecteth  the  culture  of  these,  or  indulgeth  others 
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of  a  contrary  nature,  thereby  incapacitates  biraself 
for  rational  enjoyment. 

*  Hence  it  appears  that  this  present  life  is  a  state 
of  discipline,  into  which  man  is  sent,  completely 
furnished  with  every  thing  necespary  for  his  im- 
provement and  happiness.  To  me  this  is  evident, 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt.  It  farther  appears, 
that  God  hath,  in  every  revelation  of  his  will  to 
man,  enforced  this  consideration,  and  vindica- 
ted his  character  from  every  impeachment,  should 
men  neglect  the  improvement  of  it.  *'  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  good,"  saith  he,  ♦*  and  death 
and  evil.*'  These  objects  of  choice  being  once 
presented  to  the  mind,  and  their  importance  dis- 
covered, men  must  be  utterly  inexcusable,  when 
they  determine  for  their  own  ruin.  He  hath  also 
enjoined  the  choice  of  good  by  his  authority,  that 
interest  might  be  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

These  things  taken  for  granted,  it  is  evident 
that  the  wicked  must  be  miserable,  if  continued 
in  existence,  though  no  positive  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  upon  them.  They  are  defec- 
tive in  those  dispositions  from  which  alone  rational 
happiness  can  proceed  :  and  the  reflection  that 
this  deficiency  is  owing  to  their  own  deliberate 
folly  and  guilt,  must  for  ever  distress  them.     And 
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ias  their  spirits  are  immortal,  the  permitting  them 
to  continue  in  that  state  is  notliing  more  than 
leaving  them  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings. 

How  this  should  be  considered  as  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  divine  goodness,  I  cannot  conceive; 
especially  as  God  hath  made  them  sensible  of  their 
own  immortality — hath  displayed  the  wretched- 
ness, which  shall  arise  from  guilt,  in  all  its  hor- 
rors— annexed  the  most  joyous  prospects  to  the 
ways  of  virtue^ — and  with  tender  intreaties,  and 
earnest  expostulations,  nrged  them  to  walk  in 
them,  that  iniquity  may  not  be  their  ruin.  *'  How 
oft,  saith  he,  would  I  have  gathered  you,  as  an 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  but 
ye  would  not  ?"  •<  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  ;  v/hy  will  ye 
die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?" 

But,  should  it  still  be  thought  necessary,  in 
vindication  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should 
undo  the  works  of  his  hands,  who  have  incurred 
guilt,  many  difficulties  still  present  themselves.; 
difficulties  at  least  as  great  as  those  which  at- 
tend the  belief  of  endless  punishments. 

The  first  of  these  of  which  I  shall  take  notice, 
respects  the  time  in  which  this  destruction  shall 
take  place.    Shall  it  be  immediately  at  death  ?  If 
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not,    in  what   future  period  shall  it  take  place  ? 
Is  it  reseivtd  for  the  general  judgment?  If  so, 
what  are  we  to  think  concerning  the  state  of  spirits 
from    death  till  that  tremendous  day  ?     Do  they 
live,  and  feel,  and   reason,    and   remember  ?     or 
are  they  reduced  to   a  state  of  insensibility  ?    If 
they  reason  and  remember,  must  not  the  wicked  be 
miserable  in  recollecting  their  former  sins  ?  If  so, 
does   not  this  period  of  suffering  far   exceed  the 
term  of  human  Hie  ?  If  they  are  reduced  to  a  state 
of  insensibility,  for  what  purpose  are  they  reviv- 
ed ?  Might  not  the  same  ends  be  answered  by  suf- 
fering them  to  continue  in   the  depths  of  forget- 
fulness,  in   which  they  have  been  buried  for  thou- 
sands of  years  ? 

These  are  questions  not  easily  solved  :  yet  their 
solution  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  support 
the  credit  of  this  shadowy  doctrine. 

But  farther,  every  objection  against  the  perpe- 
tuity of  punishment,  as  inconsistent  with  the  good- 
ness of  God,  will  continue,  even  should  these  be 
given  up.  They  may  be  urged  with  equal  pro- 
priety from  the  very  constitution  of  our  souls.- 
We  are  so  formed  that  the  guilt  of  a  moment  often 
tmbitters  every  remaining  hour  of  life.  The  mur- 
derer, in  an  instant,  executes  his  cruel  purpose. 
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and  imbrues  his  band  in  guiltless  blood  ;  yet  the 
pangs  of  remorse  will  haunt  him,  at  least,  to  the 
gates  of  death  ;  and  the  reuiembrance  of  his  guilt 
pursue  hill)  to  the  grave.  Is  not  this  constitution, 
then,  as  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  oF  God, 
as  the  infliction  of  endless  puuir»iiment  upon  de- 
liberate persevering  wickedness?  In  this  light  it 
appears  to  me — others  may  think  of  it  as  they  can.. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  which  attends 
this  doctrine,  and  which  well  deserves  our  notice  : 
and,  that  is,  that  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, it"  they  prove  anything,  prove  too  much. 
As  no  determinate  period  can  be  fixed,  in  which 
the  destruction  of  the  wick  d  shall,  or  should  take 
place;  nor  any  end  proposed  which  temporary 
punishments  can  serve ;  it  may  be  argued,  upon 
the  same  principles  from  which  their  endless  du- 
ration is  denied,  that  they  shall  not  be  punished 
at  all,  except  by  an  utter  extinction  of  being. 
This,  indeed,  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cises of  religion,  and  its  heavenly  prospects,  has 
a  direful  aspect ;  but  to  the  wicked  it  hath  nothing 
horrible.  Nor  do  1  imagine  that,  in  their  situa- 
tion, it  implies  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  this  necessarily  imports,  the  loss  ef 
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real  good,  or  infliction  of  positive  evil ;  neither  of 
which  is  implied  in  the  extinction  of  the  wicked. 
Good  they  cannot  lose,  if,  as  hath  been  alleged, 
the  want  of  virtuous  dispositions  be  the  same  as 
incapacity  of  rational  enjoyment.  The  most  per- 
fect of  all  characters  is  the  most  pleasing  object  of 
contemplation,  and  source  of  purest  joys  j  and 
an  intimacy  with  beings  who  resemble  him  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  foundation  of  social  enteriain- 
ment  to  the  righteous  Of  these  they  have  no  re- 
lish ;  and  therefore  can  suffer  nothing  in  being 
deprived  of  them.  The  same  may  be  safely  as- 
serted of  every  other  particular  from  winch  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  shall  receive  sa- 
tisfaction and  delight.  And  from  the  infliction  of 
positive  evil,  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  Agamst 
this  they  are  eternally  secured  by  the  extinction 
of  their  being.  Should  this  doctrine,  then,  be 
true,  there  is  nothing  so  terrible  in  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked,  as  many  imagine.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  "  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God,"  or  being  obliged  to  "  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings,"  lose  their  horrors;  and  men  may  sin 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  weak  minds  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve. 

But  alas  !  I  fear  this  is  only  a  specious  delusion. 
Such  accounts  fall  vastly  short  of  the  seeming  im- 
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port  of  scripture  denunciations  ;  and  therefor* 
must  be  suspected  by  those  who  believe  the  word 
of  God. 

Much,  indeed,  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  But 
where  is  the  subject,  where  wit  and  ingenuity  may 
not  say  as  much  ?  Difficuhies  may  soon  be  raised 
on  the  plainest  subjects;  and  the  most  direct 
evidences  widely  perverted. 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  choose  to  assert 
dogmatically,  ia  any  case  where  ground  of  doubt 
appears;  much  less,  to  enjoin  an  implicit  assent 
to  my  own  opinion.  However,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge my  firm  belief,  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  righteous, 
in  a  future  world,  will  be  endless.  The  reasons  of 
this  belief,  which  are  founded  on  revelation,  I  have 
laid  before  you,  in  this  discourse,  as  plainly  as  I 
could  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  them  which  their  importance  justly  claims. 

Eternity  is  an  awful  thought !  An  eternity  of 
woe  i«5  truly  dreadful  !  Though  such  a  state 
were  only  possible,  who,  in  his  senses,  would  risk 
its  miseries,  for  all  that  time  and  sense  can  give  ? 
But,  when  we  conceive  of  it  as  the  sure  portion  of 
the  wicked,  it  must  be  madness  be^  ond  expres- 
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sioh  to  persist  in  guilt.     Let  the  alarming  thought, 
therefore,  warn  us  of  our  danger,  ere  it  be  too  late 
to   avoid  it ;    and  let  the  hope  of  a  deliverance 
from  evil,  induce  us  to  forsake  the  paths  of  vice. 
We  have  every  possible   motive  to  encourage  us ; 
not  only  an  endless  misery  to  avoid,  but  an   eter- 
nity of  joy  displayed  before  us,  as  the  reward  of 
virtue,  and  sure  portion  of  the  righteous  spirit. — 
Eternity  of  joy  1 — What  boundless  treasures  does 
the  thought  supply  !    How  manifold  the  pleasures 
which  it   presents  to  view,  and  how  glorious  the 
changes  which  it  implies  !  Too   boundless,  mani- 
fold, and  glorious,  for  our  conception,  in  this  im- 
perfect state.     Let  us,  therefore,  prepare  for  that 
solemn  hour,  when  the  veil  of  mortality  shall  be 
drawn    aside,    our    thoughts    enlarged,  and  we 
taught  the  full  import  of  these  things  from  the  en- 
joyment of  them.       I^et  us  continually  study  to 
stand  approved  to  our  Lord,  when  he  shall  appear 
in  the  clouds  of    Heaven,  awfully  majestic,  and 
attended  by  his  holy  angels, — when,  at   his  deci- 
sive word,   "  the  wicked  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  e- 
ternal."     Amen. 


SERMON  VIII. 


Ueut.  xxxii.   29. 

**  0  that  they  were   wise,  that  they  understood  this, 
that  they  would  consider  their  latter  end.** 

XN  scripture,  the  errors,  the  vices,  and  the  mise- 
ries of  men,  are  generally  and  justly  resolved  into 
ignorance,  inattention,  and  folly.  Hence  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ends  and  objects  which  they 
have  in  view,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  means  which 
they  use  to  attain  them,  are  every  where  recom- 
ded,  and  declared  t©  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  from 
error,  correct  transgression,  and  direct  to  the  pur- 
suits which  terminate  in  happiness. 

The  instances  of  this  are  so  frequent,  thaf  every 
one  who  reads  the  bible,  must  have  observed  it. 
The  quotation  of  such  instances  here,  would 
therefore  be  equally  useless  and  impertinent.  , 
Still,  however,  though  the  fact  be  obvious,  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  mind  should  be  fre- 
quently and  intensely  directed   to  those    objects, 

in   respect  to   which,    consideration,  knowledge, 
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and  wisdom,  seem  most  essential  to  human  hap- 
piness— the  universal  object  of  desire,  and  ultimate 
end  of  the  divine  government. 

Two  of  these  are  particularly  presented  to  our 
thoughts,  in  the  passage  before  us;  wliich  claim 
our  most  serious  attention,  whether  we  consider 
them  separately,  or  connected. 

The  first  is,  as  here  mentioned,  '«  our  latter 
«nd  ;"  the  termination  of  this  fleeting  life,  and 
our  removal  from  every  perishable  object  in  it  j 
from  all  its  pleasures  and  pains,  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  fading  honours,  and  temporary  distinc- 
tions. 

The  second  is,  the  'wise  and  righteous  govern- 
ment of  God,  by  whom  we  live,  on  whom  we  de- 
pend, and  to  whom  we  must  finally  be  accounta- 
ble for  every  part  of  our  conduct.  To  this  the 
first  part  of  our  text,  *'  O  that  they  were  wise, 
that  they  understood  this,"  evidently  refers;  as 
appears  from  the  passage  at  large. 

The  consideration  of  these  two  circumstances, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  men,  seldom  and  slightly  employs  their  thoughts. 
Henc^,  though  death  be  an  event  certain  to  all, 
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and  a  future  judgment  almost  universally  be- 
lieved, many  attach  themselves  to  tiie  world,  as  if 
they  were  to  live  for  ever  ;  and  act  as  if  «'  a 
judgment  to  come''  was  a  dream  of  superstition, 
or  shadowy  creature  of  wild  imagination.  In  the 
one  case,  the  law  of  our  nature,  and  the  lesson 
of  experience,  "  that  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
once  to  die,"  are  neglected  and  trampled  under 
foot :  in  the  other,  the  suggestions  of  conscience, 
confirmed  by  revelation,  "  that  there  will  be  a 
judgment  and  righteous  retribution  after  death, 
founded  upon  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whe- 
ther good  or  evil,"  are  silenced  and  overpowered; 
and,  the  consequence  is,  that  iniquity  is  daily 
striking  its  rootB  in  the  world,  and  extending  its 
branches,  loaded  with  miseries,  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

If  this,  really,  be  the  case — and  that  it  is,  I 
appeal  to  your  own  knowledge,  and  your 
own  experience — the  wisdom,  mentioned  in  the 
text,  should  be  immediately  adopted,  and  care- 
fully exercised  by  us.  Under  its  direction,  then, 
let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  our  latter  end,  as  to  this  worlds  and  its  awful 
consequences. 

Were  it  not  for  these  consequences,  the  subject 
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would  be  of  little  importance,  and  the  considera- 
tioa  of  it  scarcely  useful.  Could  we  consider 
death  as  the  extinction  of  our  being — or  the  be* 
ginning  of  an  eternal  sleep,  in  which  all  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  evil,  will  be  lost  to- 
gether, our  present  cares  might  be  safely  confin- 
ed to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  the  easiest  and 
surest  means  of  attaining  and  enjoying  them. 
And  perhaps  the  conclusion  from  our  inquiries, 
might  be :  *'  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  we  die." 

However,  while  we  admit  the  immortality  of 
spirit,  even  without  regard  to  a  future  judgment, 
death  must  present  itself  in  a  light  truly  interest- 
ing to  every  thinking  mind.  By  the  law  of  our 
nature,  we  cannot  be  happy  without  the  presence 
and  possession  of  the  objects  of  our  affection  and 
desire.  Nor  can  desire  or  affection,  when  strength- 
ened by  habitual  indulgence,  be  repressed  or  sub- 
dued, when  these  objects  are  lost,  or  removed 
from  us.  1  his  we  feel,  by  melancholy  experience, 
almost  every  day  of  our  lives.  Into  this  alone 
we  can  resolve  that  painful  regret,  and  bitter  la- 
mentation, which  always  attends  the  loss  of  fame 
or  fortune,  the  departure  of  friends  whom  our 
hearts  have  long  holden  dear,  or  disappointment 
in  our  favourite  pursuits.     Hence,  when  we  con- 
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«eive  of  a  state,  where  desire  shall  burn  forever, 
and  affection  pant,  in  vain,  for  objects  which 
never  can  be  attained,  such  state  must  appear, 
to  the  attentive  mind,  in  all  the  gloom  of  wretch- 
ness  and  despair. 

This  idea  renders  the  first  view  of  our  latter 
end,  which  serious  consideration  presents  to  the 
mind,  truly  affecting  and  instructive.  That  is, 
as  a  final  and  everlasting  removal  from  all  the  per- 
ishable objects  of  this  material  world — from  all  its 
pleasures  and  pains,  its  hopes  and  fears ;  as  an  end 
to  all  those  eager  pursuits  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, to  obtain  its  deceitful  riches,  shadowy  ho- 
nours, and  fleeting  pleasures.  Of  all  its  various 
goods,  so  ardently  desired,  and  warmly  hunted 
after,  we  can  carry  nothing  hence.  The  same 
stroke,  which  breaks  the  thread  of  life,  separates 
them  from  us  for  ever.  '«  Naked  came  we  into  the 
world,  and  naked  must  we  return." 

The  same,  however,  we  dare  not  assert  of  the 
attachments  and  desires  which  centre  in  it. 
They,  as  a  constituent  part  of  our  nature, 
will  cling  to  us  in  the  world  of  spirits  3  and,  like 
hunger  without  food,  or  thirst  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  cooling  draught,  carry  their  burning 
torments  with  them.  Perpetual  desire,  cursed  with 
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perpetual  want,  and  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  relief, 
the  last  support  of  human  wretchedness,  will  ir- 
ritate the  soul  to  madness,  or  sink  it  into  melan- 
choly ;  of  which  "weeping,  wailing,  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth"  will  be  the  lasting  expressions. 

This  idea  is  so  deeply  rooted,  and  widely   exten- 
ded in  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  can  trace  it  back 
to  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  discover  it  in   every 
nation,  from  the  rising   to  the    setting  sun.     It  is 
common  to  the  philosopher   and  the  poet,  the  sa- 
vage and  the  sage.     Socrates  supported  himself  un- 
der the  struggles  of  a  violent  death,  by  the  thought 
that   his   affections    would  accompany    him  into 
another  world,  and  his  happiness  be  completed  in 
the  possession  and    enjoyment   of   their   objects. 
The  poets  of  old,  who  painted  the  joys  and  mise- 
ries of  futurity  on  the  broad  ground   of  popular 
opinion,  represent  the  happy   as  rejoicing  in    the 
exercises,  society,  and  objects,  in  which  they  chief- 
ly delighted  on  earth  ;  and  the  zmhappy,  as    pin- 
ing in   regret  for  what  they  had   done,  or  sorrow 
for  what  they  had  lost.     An  ancient,  of  considerr 
able   note  as  a  philosopher  and  a.  wit,  pointedly 
exposes  the  folly  and  evil  of  human  pursuits,  by 
representing  men  as    weeping  and  lamenting,  for 
ever,  in  a  future   world,  the  loss   of  the  objecti 
which  were  dearest  to  their  hearts  in   the  present. 
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Some  he  represents  as  bewailing,  with  never-ceas- 
ing tears,  the  loss  of  their  beauty,  their  strength, 
and  their  luxuries  ;  and  others,  as  making  the  re- 
gions of  darkness  to  resound  with  sighs,  and 
groans,  and  bitter  lamentations,  for  the  loss  of 
the  ill-gotten  wealth,  of  which  death  had  de- 
prived them  ',  or  the  titles,  thrones,  and  empireyj 
for  the  usurpation  and  abuse  of  which,  the  hand 
of  avenging  justice  had  sent  them  to  their  drea- 
ry abode. 

The  same  idea  is  observable  at  this  day,  in  the 
customs,  even  of  the  rudest  nations.  On  what 
other  principle  can  we  account  for  the  conduct  of 
the  unlettered  native  of  America,  in  causing  his 
bow  and  his  arrows,  with  the  other  means  of  his 
support  and  amusement,  to  be  laid  in  the  same 
grave  with  himself?  or  of  the  effeminate  and 
proud  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  India,  in  having 
his  favourite  wife  burned  with  his  dead  body  on 
the  pile,  and  slaves  slaughtered  round  it,  but  the 
belief  that  tTieir  attachments  and  desires  will  conr 
tinue  in  another  world, — that  their  objects  and  en- 
joyments are  there  necessary  to  happiness,  and,  of 
consequence,  that  without  them  they  must  be 
miserable?  Whence  could  these  customs  origi- 
nate, but  from  this  belief,  and  it  alone  ?  And 
•whence  does  it  arise,  that  the  wisest   and  most 
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considerate  among  ourselves,  when,  in  the  article 
of  death,  the  heart  Is  crushed  by  the  thoughts 
of  parting  with  surrounding  friends  and  kindred, 
comfort  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  we  shall 
meet  again  beyond  the  grave,  but  the  conviction, 
that  without  them  happiness  would  not  be  com- 
plete— perhaps,  misery  certain  ? 

This  principle  of  our  nature,  every  where  dis- 
coverable, seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  reve- 
lation,   and   important   precepts    founded   on   it. 
Of  this   kind   is    that    of    our   Saviour, — "  Lay 
not   up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,   where 
moth  and    rust    do    corrupt,    and    thieves  break 
through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures in  Heaven,  where  neither  moih  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal  -,    for 
where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  hearts  be 
also.'*     The  same  may  be  said  of  two  precepts  of  . 
the  apostle  John,    nearly   to  the  same  purpose; 
and   the  principle  on  which  they   are  founded. 
"  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another."*  But  "love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.     For  the  world  passeth  away ;    but  he  who 
doeth  the  will  of  God,  abideth  forever." 

Of  these,  and  such  like  passages,  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  they  clearly  imply  the  continuance  of 
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the  affections  and  desires,  in  another  world,  in 
whose  indulgence  we  have  placed  our  chief  hap- 
piness in  the  present;  "  Where  the  treasure,"  the 
chief  good,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  •*  is,  there 
will  the  heart  be  also ;"  and  that  the  reason  why 
we  are  enjoined  not  to  love  the  world,  is,  that 
when  separated  from  it  for  ever,  the  cravings  of 
worldly  appetites  would  make  us  miserable;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  enjoined  to  love  one 
another  with  pure  hearts,  fervently  ;  and  even  to 
lay  down  our  lives  forthe brethren ;  because  "  he  , 
who  doeth  the  will  of  God,  abideth  for  ever;" 
his  spirit  is  immortal,  as  well  as  ours  ;  will  survive 
the  wreck  of  matter, — be  transported  to  the  bliss- 
ful state  to  which  we  look  forward  ; — and,  in  re- 
newed society  with  him,  our  surviving  affections 
will  be  gratified,  and  our  happiness  complete. 

In  a  word,  this  idea  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  web  of  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
out  without  violence  ;  nor  its  reality  denied,  till 
experience  shall  prove,  that  the  soul  of  man  can 
be  happy  in  the  absence  of  his  favourite  objects 
of  desire,  and  perfectly  composed,  under  a  sense 
of  the  eternal  loss  of  what  he  held  most  dear  and 
valuable.  And  the  word  of  God  adopts  it  as  true, 
and  founds  upon  it  the  divine  precepts,  which  re- 
23 
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strain  the  foot  of  folly  in  the  way  to  ruin,  and  di- 
rect the  affections  to  those  objects,  in  whose  per- 
petuity and  native  excellence,  happiness  may  be 
found,  pure  and  lasting  as  our  immortal  spirits. 

Here,  then,  let  us  pause,  and  seriously  contemp- 
late  the  situation    in  which  we  stand,  as  immor- 
tal spirits,  from  this,   the  least  affecting  view  of 
death,  which  consideration  presents.     Surround- 
ing objects  are  partly  perishable,  and  partly  im- 
mortal and  improvable,  like  our  own  spirits      The 
perishable  are,  the  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  and 
vanities   of  the  world  :    the   immortal  are,  know- 
ledge,  truth,  goodness  in   all  its  parts,   and  the 
souls  of  men.     If  our  affections  be  wholly  engross- 
ed by  any,  or  all  of  the  forn»er, — by  a  total  sepa- 
ratiofi  from  them,  our  happiness  must  be  destroy- 
ed for  ever  J   but  if  by  the  latter,  we  will  carry  the 
sources  of  our  happiness  with  us  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  rejoice  in  their 
refreshJHg  streams  throughout  eternity.     Both  the 
capacities  and  opportunities   of  knowledge,  must 
be  enlarged  and  multiplied,  when  the  veil  of  mor- 
tality shall  be  drawn  aside,   which  now  confines 
and  obscures  our  prospects.      To  the  unshaded 
eye  of  the   understanding,  truth  will  then  appear 
in  all  her  smplicity  and  brightness;    goodness^ 
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pure,  unbiassed,  and  unbounded,  will  diffuse  her 
blessings,  without  interruption  or  impedi.nent  ; 
and  the  souls  of  men,  whom  knowledge  hath  en- 
lightened, wisdom  guided,  and  religion  raised  a- 
bove  the  dregs  of  corruption,  shall  meet  in  the 
warm  embrace  of  mutual  kindness,  renew  their 
connexions,  and  consolidate  their  happiness,  on 
the  foundation  of  nature,  by  bonds  of  union  ne- 
ver  to  be  broken. 

The  prospects,  which  this  consideration  opens, 
into  the  world  of  spirits,  are  truly  interesting;  and 
the  light  which  it  reflects  on  the  present  life,  va- 
luable and  instructive.     It  shows   us,   that  were 
conscience  seared  into  insensibility,  and  all   sense 
of  right  and  wrong  extinguished  in  death — were 
the  idea  of  a  future  judgment  a    mere  creature  of 
the   imagination,  and  even  the   belief  of   a  God 
unfounded  in  nature, — still,  it  remains  undeniably 
true,  that  the  path  which  religion  prescribes,  is 
the  dictate  of  real  wisdom,  that  it  alone   leads  to 
happiness,  and  that  every  departure  from  it  is  a 
turning  aside  into  the  regions  of   misery.      How 
strongly  does  it  show  us,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  "  he  who  soweth  to  the  flesh,"  by  the 
habitual  indulgence  of  its  lusts  after  perishable  ob- 
jects and  enjoyments,^  <*  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
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corruption  \*  while  "  he  who  soweth  to  th^Spi- 
rit,"  by  cultivating  its  powers,  and  directing  its 
affections  and  pursuits  to  things  imnaortal,  like  it- 
self, and  worthy  of  it,  "  shall,  of  the  Spirit,  reap 
life  everlasting  !"  "O  that  men  were  wise,  that 
they  understood  this, — that,"  even  in  this  view, 
**  they  would  consider  their  latter  end  1" 

Should  it  now  be  asked,  what  are  the  advantag- 
es of  which  this  understanding,  and  this  consider- 
ation would  naturally  be  productive  ?     The    an- 
swer is  obvious.      They   would  tend    directly  to 
check  our  desires,  and  moderate  our   affections, 
for  things  which  are  shortlived,  uncertain,  aad,  at 
best,    unsatisfactory ;  and  strengthen  our  attach- 
ments  to  others,  which  are  lasting,  certain,   con- 
genial to  the  noblest  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
capable    of   satisfying   its    most  exalted  wishes. 
Though  all  men  know  the  fleeting  nature  of  every 
thing  here  below,  and  that  neither  riches,  honours, 
nor  the  luxuries  of  life,  can  be  transported  be* 
yond  the  grave,  yet  they  suffer  not  this  knowledge 
to  dwell  upon  their  minds,  by  serious  considera- 
tion, so  as  to  produce  any  sensible  effect.     Puffed 
up  by  vanity,  or  intoxicated  by  momentary  enjoy- 
ment, they  suffer  it  to  float  along,  like  the  feather 
upon  the  stream,  or  chaff  before  the  wind,  which 
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leares  not  a  trace  to  mark  its  path.     But,  would 
they  call   home  this  knowledge  by  serious  reflec- 
tion,  and  give  it  a  permanent  seat  in   the  heart, 
its  effects  would  soon  appear.     Would  the   cove~ 
tous  wretch,  who  spends  his  nights  in   anxious 
watchings,  and  his  days  in  painful  toil,  for  what 
the  narrowness  of  his  soul   will  not  allow   him  to 
use  or  enjoy,  deliberately  ask  himself,  "lor  what, 
or  for  whom,  do  I  labour,  and  deprive  myself  of 
rest?" — could  he  be  long  blind  to  the  folly  of  his 
pursuits,  or  give  up  his  heart  entirely  to  an  object 
which  he   cannot   long  possess,  and  the  removal 
from  which  will  leave  him    wretched  ?      Did  he 
seriously  reflect  that  death  is  certain,  that  immor- 
talitv  awaits  him,  and  that  affection  must  be  fixed 
upon  some  object  as  lasting  as  himself,  in  order 
to  his  happiness — would  not  his  cares  be  directed 
to  the  treasures  of  the  soul,  and  his  affections  rais- 
ed "  from  things  below  to  those  which  are  above  ?" 
If  not,  must  not  his  own  heart,  in  common  with 
the  surrounding  world,  charge  him  with  incorri- 
gible folly — nay,  madness  in  the  extreme  ? 

The  same  may  be  observed  concerning  many 
other  characters,  which  every  day  presents  to 
view.  It  is  equally  true,  with  regard  to  the  proud 
and  the  ambitious,   whose  hearts  know  no  plea:- 
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sure,  but  what  a  gaudy  equipage,  a  splendid  re- 
tinue,   or    pompous    title,    can   supply :    to  the 
sensualist,  who,  like  the  beast  of  the   field,    has 
his  enjoyments  and  his  taste  bounded  by  the  gra- 
tifications of  appetite — by   eating,  and   drinking, 
and  propagating   his  kind ;    and   to   the  foppish 
coxcomb,    who    vainly   floats    upon   the   varying 
tide  of  fashion,   and  knows  no  higher  excellence 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  lace  of  a  cravat,  the 
colour  of  a  ribbon,    or  the  bow  of  a  shoe-string. 
In  short,  it  is  true  of  all,  whose  taste  and   affec- 
tions are  confined  to  the   fleeting  objects,  enjoy- 
ments, vanities,  and  follies,  of  this  material  world. 
And,   would  they    but   seriously  reflect,    that  all 
these  things  shall  be  buried  in  the  <lust,    and  the 
distinctions,    which    they   confer,    sighed    for    in 
vain  beyond  the  grave ;  the  pride  which  rests  on 
them,  would    be   humbled,  ambition   checked   in 
its   wild  career,    sensuality   restrained,    and  vain 
conceit  compressed  into  nothing.     To  these,   no- 
bler  sentiments,  and   nobler   objects,   would  im- 
mediately  succeed.      ConsideratiQn    wpuld  bring' 
into  view  the  divine  beauties  of  knowledge,  the  in- 
calculable value  of  religious  truth,  and  the  un- 
fading glories  of  heart-born  virtue.     The  soul,  re- 
suming her  native  dignity,   would  rise  to  the  pur- 
suit of  them  ;     and,    in    their    attainment,    th« 
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foundation  of  happiness  would  be   laid,   broad  as  - 
their  extent,    and  lasting  as  our  existence. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  pro- 
bable effect,  of  considering  our  latter  end,  as  a 
separation  from  every  perishable  object  of  desire, 
(and,  that  it  is  so,  I  appeal  to  your  own  under- 
standing, and  your  own  kearts) — let  me  ask  you, 
would  not  the  apparent  advantage  fully  justify 
us  in  making  the  experiment  ?  If  it  would,  I  am 
sure  wisdom  requires  that  we  should  do  it  im- 
mediately. Life  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  short.  And 
if  what  has  been  offered  be  true,  the  end  of  life 
must  be  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  to  all  who  en- 
ter another  world  with  the  passions  of  the  present 
riveted  in  the  soul  by  habit  and  indulgence.  They 
may  bewail,  for  ever,  the  objects  which  they 
have  lost,  while  their  besotted  attachment  to  them 
has  destroyed  all  capacity  and  relish  for  the  en- 
joyment of  those  with  which  they  must  be  sur- 
rounded for  ever.  They  may  repent ;  but  the  door 
of  acceptance  will  be  closed  with  the  grave:  its 
place  will  not  be  found,  beyond  the  entrance  into 
the  world  of  spirits,  though  sought  with  tears. 

Let  me  now  ask  you,  does  this  representation 
of  our  state,  and  our  prospects,    appear  to  yo» 
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rational,  consistent,  and  founded  in  truth  ? — If  so, 
let  me  exhort  you  to  consider  it  with  atention ; 
to  examine  your  past  conduct,  and  present  state 
of  mind,  by  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  and 
to  regulate  your  affections  and  pursuits,  by  the 
lesson  which  it  teaches.  Some  such  questions 
as  the  following,  every  man  should  ask  himself, 
seriously  and  frequently.  *'  Am  I  sure  that,  this 
night,  my  soul  will  not  be  required  of  me  ?  If 
this  should  be  the  case,  does  my  heart  embrace 
the  world,  and  the  things  thereof,  with  so  slender 
a  hold,  as  to  be  parted  from  them  without  vio- 
lence, and  without  reluctance  ?  Could  I  be  per- 
fectly easy,  in  a  state  where  neither  sensual  ob- 
jects, nor  organs  of  sense,  shall  have  any  place  ? 
Should  1  be  removed  hence,  to  a  world  of  pure 
spirituality,  am  I  prepared,  by  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  my  own  spirit,  to  enjoy  its 
refined  and  exalted  pleasures  ?  Are  my  relish 
and  affection  for  knowledge,  truth,  and  virtue, 
so  lively  and  strong,  that  I  could  embrace  them 
as  the  beloved  of  my  soul,  and  in  the  attain- 
ment and  possession  of  them,  promise  myself 
unfading  and  increasing  happiness  ?  Have  I  loved 
the  souls  of  my  brother  men,  the  only  objects, 
here  below,  which  can  accompany  or  follow  me 
to  the  other  world,  with  such  fervency  and  truths 
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and  acted  towards  them  with  such  justice  and 
kindness,  that  I  could  meet  them  without  a  bhish, 
and  rejoice  in  their  society,    as  partners  of  my 

joy  ^ 

If  these,  or  questions  such  as  these,  cannot  be 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  we  are 
called  upon,  by  the  persuasive  voice  of  wisdom, 
immediately  and  effectually  to  wean  our  affec 
lions  from  the  perishable  objects  of  this  world; 
or,  at  least,  so  to  moderate  them,  that  when  time 
shall  cut  the  thread  of  life,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  pass  hence,  without  regret ;  and  so  to  culti- 
vate the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
purer  and  more  exalted  sentiments  and  propensi- 
ties of  the  soul,  by  directing  them  to  objects 
worthy  of  them,  that  we  may  be  prepared  for 
happiness,  wherever  these  are  to  be  found,  in  the 
boundless  universe. 

I  have  said  we  are  directed  to  this,  by  the 
persuasive  voice  of  wisdom  ;  and  I  am  convinced, 
argument  is  unnecessary  to  prove  what  I  have  as- 
serted. Permit  me,  however,  in  illustration  of  it, 
to  produce  a  case,  plain,  familiar,  and  directly 
in  point. 

Removals  from  this  to  distant  countries,  hare 
24 
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been  common    and  familiar  to  us,  all  our  lives. 
In  preparing  for  these,  we  have  seen    individuals 
and    families    uniformly    contracting   their   con- 
nexions, and  lessening  their  attachment  to  their 
native  land,  by  disposing  of  the  property    which 
bound  them  to  it;  and,  with  the  produce,  provi- 
ding necessaries  for  their  voyage,  and  the  suita- 
ble means  of  procuring  a  comfortable  settlement 
on  a  foreign  shore.     In    all   this,  we  approve  of 
them,  as  acting  wisely.     But  did  we  see  a  man, 
sensible  that  he  also  must  speedily  embark,   cher- 
ishing  his  attachment  to  things  which  he  must 
necessarily  leave  behind   him,  and  hunting  after 
them  with  eagerness,  till  the  last  moment  of  his 
stay^  without  spending  a  thought  on  what  might 
be  necessary  in  his  passage,  or  useful  for  his  fu- 
ture settlement,  would  we  hesitate,  for  a  moment, 
to  pronounce  him  a  fool  ?  and  should  he  find,  on 
his  arrival  at  his  place  of  destination,  that  he  was 
totally  unprepared  and  unqual.fied  for  the  climate, 
the  employments,    and  society  of    the  country; 
that   a  return  to   his  own    was  impossible,    and 
all  communication  with  it  cut   off    for  ever;  must 
he    not   repent    his    folly,  when   too   late,    sink 
into  despair,  and  pine  away  with  vain  desires  of 
■whe.t  he  has  lost,  and  never  can  recover  ?     The 
pame  mast  be  the  folly,  and  infinitely  worse  the 
situation,  of  tha  infatuated  man,    who  weds  him- 
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self  to  this  world,  and  places  his  happiness  in 
the  goods  which  it  supplies,  thoughtless  of  fu- 
turity, and  legardless  of  the  treasures  wh!ch  en- 
sure his  real  felicity.  However  successful  he 
may  have  been  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  rich 
in  its  possessions,  honours,  and  pleasures,  when, 
forced  from  its  coasts,  he  emb.irks  on  the  ocean 
of  eternity,  he  must  bid  them  all  an  everlasting 
farewell ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
will  find  himself  poor,  indeed — poor,  even  to 
wretchedness,  and  hopeless  of  relief.  "  O,  that 
men  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that 
they  would  consider  their  latter  end!" 


SERMON  IX. 


Deut.  xxxii.   29. 

"  0  that  tliey  were   wise,  that  they  unckrstood  this, 
that  they  zvuuld  consider  their  latter  end.'* 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to 
confine  jour  attention,  and  ray  own,  to  a  very 
limited  view  of  this  important  subject.  I  consi- 
dered death  only  as  a  removal  from  this  fleeting 
world,  its  perishable  objects,  its  pleasures  and 
pains,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  fading  honours  and 
temporary  distinctions  ;  and  man  as  an  immortal 
being,  possessed  of  affections  and  desires  only, 
with  understanding  to  distinguish  what  is  wise  or 
foolish,  in  respect  to  personal  happiness.  From 
this  I  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  as  these  are  con- 
stituent parts  of  our  nature,  they  will  accompany 
us  into  another  world,  to  which  earthly  objects 
cannot  be  transported  ;  that  their  cravings  will 
there  be  sources  of  everlasting  pain  to  the  mind 
which  has  devoted  itself  solely  to  their  grati- 
fication J  and  that,  consequently,  the  confin- 
ing  our  affections  and   pursuits  to  such  object* 
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and  enjoyments,  is  the  very  foolishness  of  folly  ; 
as,  in  that  case,  death  must  separate  us  from  all 
that  our  hearts  hold  dear,  and  leave  us  for  ever 
to  lament  their  loss,  while  we  have  cultivated 
neither  taste  nor  affection  for  any  thing  more 
exalted  or  refined. 

Let  us  now  consider  him  in  a  higher  capacity, 
as  a  moral  agent, — as  having  a  sense  ol'  right  and 
wrong — a  conscience,  the  judge-representative  of 
God,  within  him;  before  whose  tribunal,  every 
action  and  design  will  be  presented  on  memory's 
faithful  tablet,  inscribed  in  characters  never  to 
be  blotted   out. 

Of  this  judicial  principle,  and  the  power  of 
memory,  I  took  no  notice  in  the  preceding  dis- 
course. I  considered  man,  as  if  they  had  no  place 
in  his  nature — as  if  there  was  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong — and  no  account 
to  be  made  to  himself  of  his  actions,  as  morally  and 
religiously  good  or  evil ;  and,  even  in  that  view, 
we  saw  that  his  happiness  or  misery  depends  on 
the  affections  which  he  hath  cherished,  the  ob- 
jects on  which  they  have  been  fixed,  and  the 
pursuits  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  But, 
when  we  take  conscience  and  memory  into  the 
account,  the  fact  appears  in  more  glaring  colours. 
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We  know,  from  expierience,  that  whatever  plea- 
sure we  feel  in  the  possession  of  any  good,  it  is 
greatly  encreased  by  the  reflection,  that  our  own 
conduct  was  instrumental  in  procuring  it,  and  the 
judgment  of  conscience  approving  the  means  by 
which  it  was  attained.  The  first  sensation  is 
merely  pleasure ;  the  second  is  delight.  On  the 
other  hand,  loss  of  good,  or  suffering  evil,  is  cer- 
tainly productive  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  but  whea 
our  loss  or  our  suffering,  must  not  only  be  re-  . 
solved  into  our  folly,  but  pronounced  by  an  accu- 
sing conscience  the  just  punishment  of  our  guilt, 
sorrow  sinks  into  wretchedness,  and  pain  is  irri- 
tated into  torment. 

Now,  as  memory  and  conscience  are  essential 
to  our  nature,  they  must  continue  so  for  ever. 
They  will,  therefore,  accompany  us  into  the  fu- 
ture world ;  and  all  the  designs,  words,  and  ac- 
tions, of  the  present  life,  will  Beholden  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  and  expose  us  to  the  **gnaw- 
ings  of  the  worm  which  dieth  not,"  and  the 
scorchings  of  an  inborn  flame,  which  shall  never 
be  quenched.  This  thought  gives  peculiar  impor- 
tance, and  an  awful  solemnity,  to  the  wish  in 
«ur  text :  **  O  I  that  men  were  wise,  that  they 
understood  this,  that  they  would  consider  their 
latter  end." 
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It  must  be  owned,  that  the  attahiment  of  this 
understanding,  and  the  application  of  this  wisdom, 
are  not  free  from  difficulties.  In  the  present 
world,  the  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  in  which  we 
are  necessarily  engaged  j  the  variety  of  objects 
which  engross  our  attention  -,  the  pressure  of 
wants,  real  or  imaginary  j  the  eagerness  of  desire, 
and  the  intoxication  of  enjoyment,  all  conspire 
to  prevent  consideration,  embarrass  memory, 
and  preclude  a  fair  hearing  of  our  case,  at  the 
bar  of  conscience.  Our  senses,  pampered  by  in- 
dulgence, are  partial  and  false  witnesses  j  and  the 
passions,  which  they  excite,  are  advocates  equal- 
ly corrupt.  Covetousness  pleads  the  danger  of 
want,  ambition  her  dignified  sense  of  honour,  and 
lust  her  foundation  in  nature,  in  support  of  all 
their  claims,  and  justification  ©fall  the  enormi- 
ties to  which  they  lead.  Vanity  asserts,  that  in 
blowing  her  bubbles,  and  exhibiting  her  pagean- 
try, she  only  displays  the  honourable  distinction 
to  which  she  is  entitled.  Pride  boasts,  that  in 
looking  down  with  contempt,  treating  with  insult, 
and  trampling  under  her  feet,  those  unblest 
with  wealth,  and  unblazoned  with  titles,  she  is 
only  exercising  her  just  prerogative  over  worth- 
less inferiors.  The  splendor  of  an  equipage  is 
holden  up  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  a  thoughtless  mul- 
titude,   and    withdraw   the   attention    from    the 
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wretchedness  of  ten  thousand  labouring  poor,  by 
whom  it  is  supported.  And  the  pomp  of  a  vic- 
tory is  sounded,  or  tlie  emblems  of  conquest  ex- 
hibited to  view,  merely  to  drown  the  groans  of 
expiring  humanity,  or  draw  a  veil  over  the  blood 
of  murdered  nations.  In  a  word,  every  violation 
of  duty,  every  folly,  and  every  vice,  thus  impo- 
ses upon  itself,  and  endeavours  to  impose  upon 
the  world.  The  plea  of  necessity,  of  natural  right, 
or  the  impulse  of  nature,  is  uniformly  holden  up, 
to  justify  their  outrages,  or  screen  their  deformity. 

Amidst  these  delusions,  conscience  is  imposed 
upon.  Amidst  the  tumults  of  passion,  and  bustle  of 
the  world,  her  authority  is  weakened,  and  her 
voice  stifled.  Yet,  these  delusions,  though  com- 
mon, are  only  temporary.  They  cease  with  the 
tumults  and  bustle,  from  which  they  originate. 
No  sooner  does  the  tumult  of  passion  subside, 
and  a  cool  hour  of  reflexion  return,  than  con- 
science resumes  her  authority,  raises  her  voice, 
and  pronounces  a  fair  and  decisive  sentence,  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  laid  before  her;  and  the  result 
of  that  sentence,  happiness  or  misery,  is  immediate 
and  unavoidable. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  we  all  know.     However, 

it  is  peculiarly  observable  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
25 
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when  the  approach  of  death  spreads  a  shade  over 
the  allurements   of  the   world,    darkens  its  pros- 
pects,   and    damps    the    ardor    of    its    pursuits. 
Where  understanding  is  unimpaired,  at  that  awful 
moment,    memory  forces  into  view  the  past  life ; 
conscience  pronounces  upon  its  merits,  and  the 
heart  hurries  forward  into   its  consequences.     If 
the  sentence  be  favourable,  all  is   hope,  joy,  and 
gratitude  to  God,  who  hath  bestowed  the  means, 
and  blessed  the  pursuit,  of  happiness;  but,  if  con- 
science condemn,  terrors  succeed,  and  painful  ap- 
prehensions take  possession  of  the  spirit.     This  is 
always  the  case,  except  in   those   melancholy  in- 
stances, where,   through   ignorance,  superstition, 
or  early  prejudice,  the  soul  hangs  upon  a   loose 
supposition,  that  something,  which  no  tongue  can 
define,  nor  understanding  comprehend,  will  be  ac- 
cepted of  God,  in  place  of  obedience  to  his  will, 
and  improvement  of  our   powers,  privileges,   and 
opportunities  :   and   a  few,  perhaps,  who,  sensible 
that  their  only  prospect  of  escaping  the  torments 
of  self-accusation,  depends   on    the    utter  extinc- 
tion of  their  being,  take  refuge  under  the   wish, 
{for  belief  I  can   never  suppose  it,)  that  soul  and 
body  shall  die  together,  and  sleep  for  ever  in  the 
same  dust. 

If   this,    then,   be    the    case,    (as   all,   whose 
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office  it  is  to  attend  the  bed  of  sickness,  to  ex- 
hort, to  warn,  to  correct,  or  comfort  the  afflict- 
ed spirit,  know  it  is,)- — if  memory,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  life,  becomes  strong  and  active,  as  the 
body  becomes  weak,  and  the  senses  dull;  and 
if  conscience  opens  her  eyes,  raises  her  voice,  and 
asserts  her  authority,  in  proportion  as  the  objects 
of  sense  lose  their  influence, — what  must  be  the 
recordof  memory,  and  the  power  of  conscience, 
when  these  objects  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever, 
and  all  their  beauties  buried  in  the  dust  ?  when 
the  soul,  faf  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
allurements,  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  her  situ- 
ation and  conduct,  with  solemn  seriousness, — 
when  every  action  shall  be  fairly  held  up,  in  the 
book  of  remembrance,  to  the  unclouded  eye  of 
conscience,  and  her  decisive  sentence  pronounc- 
ed, with  an  energy  never  to  be  weakened,  and 
felt  with  a  sensibility  the  most  exquisite,  and 
lasting  as  existence  ?  That  the  eternal  differ- 
ence, then  to  take  place  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  shall  be  truly  great,  the  forebo- 
dings of  our  own  hearts  daily  tell  us.  But  what 
shall  be  its  extent,  human  imagination  cannot  ful- 
ly conceive,  while  the  veil  of  mortality  hangs  a- 
round  us.  Ye  alone  can  disclose  the  pleasures  of 
a  self-approving  conscience,  and  the  blessedness 
of  the  virtuous  soul,  ye   happy   spirits,  who   now 
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enjoy  them  in  their  native  purity,  around  your  Fa- 
ther's throne!  And,  would  we  know  the  tale  of  woe, 
which  can  unfold  the  misery  of  the  self-accus- 
ing mind,  in  all  its  horrors,  ye  alone  can  tell  it, 
who,  bound  in  chains  of  wretchedness  and  de- 
spair, suffer  the  gnawings  of  remorse,  '*  the  worm 
which  never  dieth,'*  and  smart  under  the  burning 
lash  of  unbridled  conscience,  whose  wounds  ne- 
ver can  be  healed !  But  the  eternal  decree  of 
Heaven,  now  executed  as  to  both,  places  them 
beyond  our  influence,  and  cuts  off  our  converse 
with  them.  We  can  neither  call  down  the  spirits 
of  the  just  from  their  blest  abodes,  nor  drag  those 
of  the  wicked  from  their  gloomy  prisons,  to  satis- 
fy our  vain  curiosity.  Vain  curiosity,  I  call  it  -, 
for,  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  degree,  nor 
perhaps  conceive  all  the  circumstances,  of  their 
happiness  or  their  misery,— yet,  would  we  calmly 
consult  our  own  hearts,  they  would  teach  us  suf- 
ficiently, that  conscience  must  supply  an  eternal 
feast  to  the  wise  and  good,  but  to  the  wicked, 
sorrows,  and  pains,  and  everlasting  burnings. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  consideration  of  our  latter 
end,  and  the  powers,  privileges,  and  opportunities 
which  we  enjoy,  with  the  purposes  to  which  they 
should  be  applied,  would  teach  us  many  of  th« 
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circumstances,  from  which  these  must  unavoida- 
bly arise. 

1st,  It  would  teach  us,  that  as  God  is  good,  and 
happiness  the  end  of  his  government,  so  he  has 
placed  us  here  in  a  state  of  discipline,  to  prepare 
us  for  its  enjoyment ; — that,  for  this  purpose,  he 
hath  implanted  in  us  both  the  capacity  and  desire 
of  happiness,  and  liberally  furnished  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  It  would  teach  us,  also,  that  real 
happiness,  in  the  prospects,  pursuits,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  can  be  found  only  in  regulating  our 
desires  and  actions  by  the  laws  of  conscience — in 
reality,  the  laws  of  God,  written  on  the  heart ; — 
that  every  departure  from  them  is  a  departure 
from  prudence,  as  well  as  from  duty  ;  and  that 
he  hath  set  good  and  evil  fairly  before  us,  leav- 
ing us  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  the  one,  and 
refuse  the  other. 

From  this  circumstance,  should  we  be  unqua- 
lified or  unprepared  for  happiness  in  another 
world,  conscience  will  embitter  a  sense  of  folly, 
by  the  charge  of  guilt.  It  will  tell  us,  with  a 
voice  never  to  be  silenced,  that  we  have  wicked- 
ly neglected,  or  wantonly  abused,  the  precious 
gifts  of  God  J  presumptuously  rushed  into  mise.* 
ry,  in  opposition  to  his  gracious  will ;  and  defeat- 
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ed  the  very  end  of  our  creation,  by  labouring  otit 
wretchedness,  from  the  very  materials,  and  by  the 
same   powers,  which  were  intended  to  form  the 
pyramid  of    happiness,  pure  as    light,    lofty    as 
Heaven,  and  lasting  as  eternity.     Irritated  by  its 
lashes,  the  soul,  which  silenced  its  voice  by  the  tu- 
mults of  passion,  and  bustles   of  the   world,    may 
be  supposed  to  express   itself  in  language  such  as 
the  following:    "Wretched    spirit    that   I    am! 
formed    for  happiness,   and    furnished    with     the 
means  of  attaining  it — sensible  of  the  end  of  my 
creation,  and  endued  with  powers  equal  to  its  ac- 
complishment— I  have    destroyed    my    capacity, 
counteracted  my  sense,  abused  my  means  and  op- 
portunities,  and  perverted   my   powers.     Hence, 
the  end  of  my  creation  is  defeated,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  rendered  vain,    by  my  own   wicked- 
ness, and  stupid  obstinacy.     Alas  !      I   now  feel^ 
only  to  regret  for  ever,  that  duty  and   interest  are 
inseparable — that  religion    and   wisdom   are   the 
same.      I  feel,  that  in  silencing  the  voice   of  con- 
science, to  give  scope  to  my  lusts,  1  have  exposed 
myself  deservedly  to  its  reproaches  for  ever.     Un- 
der   its  burning   la^h  1  must   now  pine.     Happi- 
ness I  have   forfeited,  hope  has  deserted  me,   and 
wretchedness,  the  fruit  of  my  own  doings,  must 
be  my  eternal  portion.     The  goodness  of   God, 
which  I  neglected   and  abused,    can   no   longer 
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reach  me  j  and  the  reflection  upon  it,  now  that  I 
have  ruined  myseif,  serves  only  to  embitter  thought, 
and  add  tenfold  seventy  to  the  torments  which  I 
endure.  O  that  I  had  been  wise,  that  I  had  un- 
derstood this,  that  I  had  considered  my  latter 
€nd  r* 

2d,  The  consideration  of  our  latter  end  would 
teach  us,  not  only  that  we  were  formed  for  hap- 
piness, and  furnished,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
with  powers  and  means  of  attaining  it,  but  that 
we  were  formed  also  to  contribute,  in  the  exalted 
character  of  '*  fellow-workers  with  him,'*  to  the 
happiness  of  others,  with  whom  we  are  connected 
by  the  various  relations  of  life.  This  is  a  consi- 
deration more  instructive  and  affecting,  even  than 
the  other,  ft  brings  into  the  view  of  conscience, 
not  only  the  abstract  good  or  evil  of  our  passions 
and  pursuits,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
our  own  liappiness  or  misery  ;  but  every  word  and 
action  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  their  tenden- 
cy to  promote  the  happiness  or  misery  of  all  to 
whom  they  extend. 

In  this  point  of  view,  our  powers  and  capaci- 
ties appear  as  a  valuable  trust  committed  to  our 
keeping,  for  the  execution  of  which  we  must  give 
a  strict  account  at  the   bar  of   conscience.      If 
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we  discharge  it  with  fidelity,  for  the  good  of 
those  for  whom  we  received  it,  our  acquittal  will 
be  honorable,  and  our  reward  glorious;  but  if  our 
talents,  whether  more  or  fewer,  have  been  squan- 
dei-ed  upon  our  lusts,  to  the  neglect  or  injury  of 
those,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  entrusted  to 
us,  conscience  will  load  us  with  the  guilt  of  all  the 
misery,  and  involve  us  in  all  the  wretchedness,  of 
which  our  conduct  has  been  the  cause. 

This  consideration,  if  we  may  judge  from 
appearances,  seldom  and  slightly  occupies  the 
thoughts  of  men.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  it 
possible,  that  the  mean  and  the  covetous  would  per-' 
severe  in  their  petty  frauds,  their  overcharges  of 
the  simple,  and  their  impositions  on  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor ;  that  the  proud  and  the  power- 
ful would  multiply  their  oppressions,  their  exac- 
tions, and  their  insults  ;  that  the  thief,  the  robber, 
and  the  murderer,  would  persist  in  their  schemes 
of  plunder  and  of  death  ;  that  the  slanderer  would 
indulge  in  his  tales  of  malicious  falsehood;  or 
the  seducer  of  virgin  innocence  in  his  unhallowed 
pursuits  ;  did  they  seriously  consider  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  crimes  will  be  their  everlasting 
companion — that  the  book  of  remembrance  will 
exhibit  them  all  in  their  tru^  colours — and  that 
conscience,  seated  in  supremacy,  and  armed  with 
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tftri-ors,  will  pronounce  her  f.iithful  sentence,  and 
execute  it  with  vengeance. 

Ih^ttention  to  this  wfe  can  scarcely  think  pos- 
sible, from  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  every 
human  being  Yet,  so  it  is.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing their  latter  end,  and  adopting  the  counsels  of 
wisdom,  men  inconsiderately  run  on  in  the  path- 
way to  destruction,  though,  if  memory  and  con- 
science be  constituent  parts  of  our  nature,  the 
wretchedness  which  I  have  mentioned,  must  be 
unavoidable.  All  the  evil,  which  we  have  spoken 
or  done ;  and  all  the  rilischief  and  inisei-y,  which 
we  have  occasioned,  will  be  placed  before  us, 
iri  characters  nfever  to  be  blotted  out ;  and  the  self- 
condemning  spirit  shall  feel,  that  in  violating  the 
laws  of  God,  it  hath  not  only  forfeited  its  own 
happiness,  but,  by  a  breach  of  trust,  destroyed 
that  of  others,  wounded  their  spirits,  and  involv- 
ed them  in  misery.  And  these  feelings  will  be 
piercitig  ahd  painful,  in  proportion  to  the  powers 
and  opportunities  of  doing  good,  as  *'  fellow-work- 
ers with  God,"  which  have  been  abused  and  per- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  evil.  What  an  amazing 
prospect  does  this  present  to  the  rich  and  the 
learned,  the  great  and  the  powerful  !  If  the  poor- 
er and  more  ignorant,  who  devote  themselves  to 

iniquity,  shall  smart  for  ever  under  the  lash  of 
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conscience,  for  the  perversion  of  the  mite  entrust- 
ed to  their  management,  under  what  racks  and 
tortures  must  the  others  groan,  from  a  sense  of  the 
many  talents  of  wealth,  learning,  power,  and  in- 
fluence, which  they  have  buried  in  the  gulf  of 
sensuality,  or  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  cor- 
ruption, injustice,  and  cruelty  !  "  O !  that  they 
were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they 
would  consider  their  latter  end  !" 

In  what  I  have  said,  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
for  the  reasonableness  of  which  I  appeal  to  your- 
selves, 3'ou  see,  that  whether  we  consider  our 
powers,  privileges,  and  opportunities,  as  bestowed 
upon  us  for  our  own  exclusive  good,  or  as  a  tiust 
to  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  others,  every  perver- 
sion or  abuse  of  them  lays  the  foundation  of  misery, 
lasting  as  our  existence.  But  ye  must  see  also, 
that  this  depends  on  the  supposition,  that  the  re- 
cord of  memory,  in  a  future  world,  respecting  our 
conduct  in  the  present,  shall  be  full  and  faithful. 

Lest  any  should  attempt  to  evade  the  force 'of 
what  I  have  said,  by  the  presumption  that  this 
may  not  be  the  case,  I  shall  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  remembrance  may  there  be 
faint,  or  the  record  of  memory  defective.  But, 
admitting  this,  the  general  opinion  of  mankind. 
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and  the  books,  which  we  rejoice  in,  as  contain- 
ing revelations  from  God,  jointly  direct  our  atten-' 
tion  to  another  circumstance,  which  will  complete- 
ly supply  such  defect.  This  is,  a  general  assein- 
bly  of  the  spirits  of  all  men  who  shall  have  in- 
habited this  world;  where  their  knowledge  of  each 
other,  here  contracted,  shall  be  renewed,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  transactions  of  life  fully  re- 
vived. 

Now,  if  such  assembly   shall  take   plac'e,  and 
that  it  will,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  this  must 
be  the  case.    However  the  recollection  of  actions 
and  events  may  be  impaired  by  length  of  time,  or 
the  absence  of  those  concerned  in  them,  yet  we  all 
know,  that  so  soon  as  those  persons  re-appear,  who 
have  been  affected  by  them,  they  recur  to  our  re- 
membrance, and  are  seen,  with  all  their  circumstan- 
ces, on  memory's  faithful  record.    If  we  have  been 
the  agents,  the  remembrance  of  our  conduct  or 
intentions    towards   them,    forces  itself  upon  us, 
and  carries  with  it  pleasure  the  most  soothing,  or 
the  most  painful  emotions   of  which  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible. If  our  intentions  and  conduct  have  been 
just  and  generous,  we  meet  them  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  ;  and  in  the  recollection  of  the  good, 
which  we  intended  or  did  them,  conscience  finds 
cause    of  joy,    exultation,    and  inborn   triumph. 
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mean  deceit,    malicious  slander,   or  unprovoked 
injury,    conscience,   on    reviewing  the  record  of 
memory,  arms  her  voice  with  terrors,  and  speaks 
daggers  to    the   guilty    soul.       This    observJ^tion 
we  know  to  be  founded.     And  if  founded  in  our 
present  state,  where  reflexion   is  often    impeded, 
memory  perplexed^  and  the  voice  of  conscience 
suppressed  by  the  tumults  of  passion,  and  bustle  of 
the  world,  how  much  more  fully  must  it  be  verified 
when  the  impediments    shall     be    all    removed; 
when    memory    shall    be    unclouded,    conscience 
free,  and  the  spirits  of  those  whom   we  have   in- 
jured or  befriended,  ever  before  us,  to  repair  the 
defects  of  the   one,    and  swell  the  voice  of  the 
other ! 

This  circumstance  adds  an  awful  solemnity  %q, 
\he  consideration  of  our  latter  end  3  as  it  presents 
3^  powerful  check  to  every  passion  and  pursuit,  by 
which  any  human  being  may  be  deprived  of  the 
good  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  or  involved, 
by  our  conduct,  in  unmerited  evil.  At  the  same 
time,  it  opens  the  most  delightful  prospect  to  the 
just,  the  generous,  and  social  spirit,  that  ever 
imagination  painted,  or  the  heart  of  man  rejoiced 
in.  What  can  be  more  discouraging  to  deceit, 
cruelty,  debauchery^  profanity^  and  every  other 
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violation  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  than    the 
thought,  that   the  soul  which  indulged   in  them, 
shall  be  obliged,    in  addition  to  the    loss    of  all 
which  it  held  dear,  the   painful  remembrance  of 
its  crimes,    and  the  eternal    reproaches   of  con- 
science, to  be  confronted  by,  and  tormented  with 
the  presence  of  those  whom   it  hath    deceived, 
oppressed,  calumniated,  or  in  any  manner  injur-, 
ed  or  insulted  ?     On  the  other  hand,  what  more 
animating  to  virtuous  spirits  than  the  delightful 
prospect   of  meeting,   hereafter,    with  all    whose 
wants  they   had   relieved,  whose  infirmities  they 
had  supported,  whose  virtues  they  had  cherished, 
or  to  whose  happiness  they  had  in  any  way  con- 
tributed, in  an  eternal  state,  where  their  congra- 
tulations, their  gratitude,    and  joy,  will  add  the 
delightful   seasoning  of  social  enjoyment    to  the 
feast  of  a  self-approving  conscience  ?     Nothing, 
surely  !    If  this  thouglit,  then,  and  this  prospect, 
have  any  foundation  in  truth  or  nature — and  that 
they   have,   I   am  fully   convinced — we  ought  to 
dwell  on  them  with  devout  attention,  and  serious- 
ly consider  our  latter  end,  in  the  connexion  with 
them. 

On  such  subjects,  I  know,  general  observations 
are  heard  with  complacence,  and,  if  clothed  with 
the  appearance  of  truth,  readily  admitted  as  just  5 
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yet  they  are  seldom  of  much  real  use.    Most  men, 
biassed  by  inclination,  or  enslaved  by  habit,  are 
blind  to  their  own  defects,  follies,  and  faults.  Nay, 
there  is  a  mistaken   selfishness,   which  often  in- 
duces them  to  flatter  and  deceive  themselves  in 
estimating   their  own  characters.     Influenced  by 
this,  instead  of   applying    such    observations   to 
themselves,  they  are  equally  diligent  and   quick- 
sighted  in  the  discovery  of  others,   whom   they 
deem  more  foolish  or  wicked,  to   whom  they  ap- 
ply them  in    all  their  force.     This  renders  it  ne- 
cessary that  these  observations  should  be  applied 
personally  to  the  difl'erent  characters  in  life,  to 
prevent  general  self-delusion,  and,  if  possible,  pro- 
duce general  good. 

Under  a  strong  conviction  of  this  necessity^ 
permit  me  to  recommend  the  serious  and  frequent 
consideration  of  this  circumstance  to  every  indi- 
vidual whom  I  now  address.  In  whatever  pur- 
suits we  may  be  engaged,  .let  us  consider,  not  only 
what  pleasure  or  profit  we  may  derive  from  suc- 
cess in  it,  but  whether,  and  how  far,  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  others  may  be  affected  by  it.  If 
the  result  be  a  conviction  that  it  will  neither  de- 
prive them  of  good,  ^nor  expose  them  to  unmerited 
evil,  we  may  safely  proceed ;  but,  if  we  perceive 
that  our  practices  must  be  injurious  to  their  inter- 
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ests,  wound  their  spirits,  endanger  their  libertj 
or  lives,  rob  them  of  character,  a  treasure  more 
precious  than  life,  or  involve  them  in  trouble, 
pain,  or  distress  of  any  kind; — but  above  all, 
if  they  would  encourage  or  seduce  the  young, 
the  thoughtless,  and  inexperienced,  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  the  impulse  of  ap. 
petite  or  passion, — to  [trifle  with  the  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  religion,  to  overstep  the  line  of  moral  rec- 
titude, or  proceed  one  step  into  the  regions  of  vice, 
the  source  of  every  evil,  material  and  spiritual, 
temporal  and  eternal, — we  should  immediately 
pause.  Overlooking  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
civil  laws,  and  supposing  the  recollections  of  the 
evil  which  we  have  done,  and  the  reproaches  of 
conscience,  easy  to  be  borne, — let  each  of  us 
ask  ourselves,  whether,  in  addition  to  these,  we 
shall  be  able  to  bear  the  eternal  presence  of  those 
whom  we  have  injured,  or  seduced  to  ruin, — to 
listen  to  their  deserved  and  unceasing  reproach- 
es, and  be  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  "  the  assem- 
bly of  Heaven's  first-born,  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  and  of  martyrs,  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ?"  Let 
those,  who,  raised  to  office,  and  clothed  with 
authority,  for  the  protection  of  virtue,  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace,  have  betrayed  the  united  trust  of  God  and 
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man,  "by  countenancing  riot  and  disorder,  tondem- 
ning  the  innocent,  and  acquitting  the  guilty,  ask 
their  own  hearts,  with   what   feelings  they  shall 
meet  the  victims  of  their  passion,  partiality,  in- 
justice, and  oppression,  in  the  great  assembly  of 
souls.     Let  the  inferior  violators  of  human  rights, 
and  destroyers  of  human  happiness, — the  robber, 
the  murderer,   and   assassin,   who  would    shrink 
with  hortor  and  dismay  at  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing even  one  spirit,  which  their  violence  had  hur- 
ried into  eternity,    consider  what  their  situation 
must  be,  when  all  the  robberies  which  they  have 
perpetrated,  and  the  blood  which  they  have  shed, 
shall  be  forced  upon  their  thoughts  by   the  eter- 
nal  presence  of  all  those  spirits,  whose  properties 
they  had  plundered,  or  whose  bodies  they  had  de- 
prived of   life.      The  same,   or   similar    inquiry, 
should    be  made  by    the  extortioner,  the  petty 
thief,  dtid  the  smooth  designing  knave,  who  lie  in 
wait  for  the  simple  and  the  unsuspecting,  till,  by 
encouraging  them  in  folly  and  extravagance,  they 
entangle  them  in  their  snares  ;    and  then,  under 
the  shadow  of  justice,  rob  them  of  their  all,  or 
consign  them  to  a  dungeon.     Let  these,  too,  ask 
themselves,  with  what  face  they  shall  confront  the 
sufferers  by  their  depredations  or  extortions,  and 
the    dupes    of     their    cunning, — the    spirits    of 
the  desolate  widow,  the  helpless  orphan,  or  poor 
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man  struggling  with  misfortune,  whose  little  all 
they  have  devoured,  when  they  must  appear  be- 
fore them  ? 

Many  other   characters,   or  rather    classes  of 
men,  to  which   the  same  thought  is   applicable, 
might  here  be  mentioned.     Such  is  the  careless  or 
abandoned  parent,  who  suffers  his  hapless   chil- 
dren to  grow  up,    ignorant  and  undisciplined  as 
the  wild  ass's   colt ;    or,   what  is  still  worse,  cor- 
rupts them  by  his  example,  and  leads  them  to  ru- 
in.    Such  is  the  undutiful  child,  who,  by  his  diso- 
bedience, embitters  the  life  of  a  tender  and  indul- 
gent parent,  or,   by    meanness    and    profligacy, 
brings  his   grey  hairs  with   sorrow   to  the  grave. 
Such   are  the  faithless  violators  of  the  marriage- 
vow,  who  dishonour  its  bed,  and  torture  the  hearts 
to  which  they  have  sworn  affectionate  tenderness, 
and  kind  indulgence,  with  all  the  pangs  of  disap- 
pointed love.     And  such  is  the  sensualist,  who,  by 
soothing   flattery,   protestations  of  love,   oaths  of 
fidelity,  and  all  the  arts  of  falsehood  and  compli- 
cated villainy,  imposes   on    youthful    simplicity, 
robs  it  of  innocence,  clothes  it  with   infamy,  and 
consigns    it    to    wretchedness.      All  these  may 
for  a  time  suppress  reflexion,  stifle  the   voice  of 
conscience,  deceive  themselves,  and,  self-deceived, 

persevere  in  sin,  under  the  fallacious  presumption, 
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that  they  may  escape  the  tortures  of  a  self-con- 
demning mind.  But,  let  these  respectively  ask 
themselves,  whether  this  can  possibly  be  the  case, 
when  the  virtue  which  they  have  reproached,  the 
patience  which  they  have  insulted,  and  the  inno- 
cence which  they  have  polluted,  shall  confront 
them  in  the  world  of  spirits, — when  the  parents, 
whom  their  follies  and  faults  have  clothed  with 
shame,  whom  their  extravagance  hath  reduced  to 
want,  and  their  profligacy  brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave — when  the  abused  partners  of 
life's  cares  and  comforts,  whose  beds  their  infidel- 
ity had  strewed  with  thorns,  or  the  hopeful  chil- 
dren, whom  they  had  left,  void  of  knowledge, 
strangers  to  virtue,  and  heirs  of  poverty  and  dis- 
grace, to  the  mercy  of  the  world,  shall  appear  be- 
fore them,  to  revive  the  memory,  and  awaken  con- 
science ?  Would  to  God,  that  we  were  alj  wise — 
that  we  would  thus  consider  our  latter  end,  as 
to  this  world — that  we  would  thus  look  forward  to 
that,  in  which  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  and  where, 
on  the  constitutional  principles  of  our  nature,  our 
happiness  or  misery,  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  conduct,  as  good  or  evil,  will  be  una- 
voidable and  eternal  ! 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  language  of  scripture,  in  its  true  and  pro- 
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per  sense,  pronounces  the  happiness  of  the  righte- 
ous^ and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  everh\sting.  If 
what  I  have  offered,  in  the  present,  and  that  imme- 
diately preceding,  be  founded  in  nature,  and  warran- 
ted by  experience,  they  must  be  so.  Attachment 
must  be  broken,  remembrance  blotted  out,  and  con- 
science extinguished — in  other  words,  the  soul  of 
man  must  cease  to  be,  before  they  can  l?e  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  hitherto  made, 
another  circumstance,  truly  awful,  demands  our 
serious  attention.  "  As  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  so  after  that  the  judgment.'" 
"God  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  whicli  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained.''  ''  His  judgment  will 
be  according  to  the  works  done  in  the  body,  whe- 
ther they  have  been  good,  or  whetlier  they  have 
been  evilj**  and  his  sentence  pronounced  pub- 
licly, before  the  assembled  hosts  of  Heaven,  with 
voice  decisive,  and  power  irresistible — To  the  wick- 
ed, "  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity  ! 
I  never  acknowledged  you  as  mine,  nqr  do  I  now 
acknowledge  you.  Indignation  and  wrath,  tribu* 
lation  and  anguish,  shall  be  your  portion  for 
ever :" — But  to  the  righteous,  '*  Come,  ye  bless- 
ed of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundations  of  the  world.     Ye 
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have  been  faithful  in  the  few  things  committed  te 
your  care;  therefore  shall  ye  now  be  lords  over 
many.  Glory,  honour,  peace,  and  joy,  shall  be 
your  everlasting  inheritance.** 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  what  I  have 
here  presented  to  your  thoughts,  on  this  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  that  we  may  see  and 
feel  the  wisdom  of  considering  our  latter  end,  if 
we  desire  to  escape  the  evils  of  which  sin  is  the 
parent,  and  attain  the  good,  boundless  and  eter- 
nal, which  holiness  and  virtue  alone  can  bestow. 

1st,  I  have  observed,  that  death  shall  separate 
us  from  the  present  world,  and  all  that  is  perish- 
able in  it ;  and  that,  as  the  soul  is  immortal,  if 
they  be  the  principal  objects  of  our  affectionate 
attachment,  eternal  separation  from  them  wili  ex- 
pose us  to  endless  sorrow  and  regret:  But,  as 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  the  souls  of  men,  are  im- 
perishable, if  we  have  cherished  the  love  of  them, 
they  will  acconipany  us  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  be  everlasting  sources  of  pure  delight. 

2dly,  That  as  memory  and  conscience  are 
constituent  parts  of  our  nature,  they  must  con- 
tinue so  for  ever;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
remembrance  of  the  folly,    by    which   we  have 
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forfeited  good,  or  incurred  evil,  and  the  wicked- 
ness, by  which  we  have  deprived  others  of  the 
one,  or  involved  them  in  the  other,  will  be  ever 
present  with  us,  and  the  reproaches  of  a  self-con- 
demning conscience  our  everlasting  torment :  but, 
if  we  have  wisely  improved  our  capacities  and 
privileges  for  our  own  good,  and  exercised  our 
powers  in  promoting  that  of  others,  the  sweets 
of  self-approbation  will  be  the  delightful  season- 
ing of  the  feast  of  joy,  in  which  pious,  just,  and 
generous  spirits  shall  eternally  rejoice. 

3dly,  1  have  observed,  on  the  suggestion  of  na- 
ture, and,  as  appears  to  me,  on  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God,  that  in  the  future  world  there  will 
be  a  general  assembly  of  spirits,  in  which  those 
who  have  lived  together  in  the  present,  will  recog- 
nise each  other;  that,  in  that  recognition,  the  de- 
fects of  memory,  if  any  such  there  be,  shall  be  re- 
paired; all  the  good  or  evil  which  they  have  done, 
faithfully  presented  to  the  view  of  conscience,  and 
her  sensibilities  enlivened ;  and,  of  consequence, 
that  the  painful  feelings  of  the  wicked  shall  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  presence  of  those  whom  they  have 
injured,  seduced  to  sin,  or  involved  in  distress;  but 
the  joys  of  the  righteous  swelled  to  transport,  by  sha- 
ring the  happiness  of  those  whose  wants  they  have 
supplied,  whose   distresses  they    have  alleviated. 
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whose  minds  they  have  fortified  against  temptation, 
and  encouraged  in  ^the  path  which  leads  to  hfe 
etern^. 

Lastly,  I  have  called  to  your  recollection  the 
»nost  awful  and  solemn  thought,  that  we  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  to  re- 
ceive according  to  the  devices  of  our  hearts,  the 
words  of  our  mouths,  and  the  works  of"  our  hands, 
whether  they  have  been  good,  or  whether  they 
have  been  evil  j  and  that,  by  his  decisive  sen- 
tence, founded  on,  and  conformable  with,  the 
original  law  of  our  nature,  the  wicked  shall  be 
consigned  to  everlasting  punishment,  and  the 
righteous  constituted  heirs  of  life  eternal. 

Believing,  then,  that  this  eternal  discrimination 
will  certainly  take  place,  with  what  earnestness 
should  we  consider  our  latter  end  !  with  what  di- 
ligence prepare  for  its  approach  !  lest  it  should 
come  upon  us  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  cut  us 
off  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  folly,  and  guilt  of 
sin.  Surely,  my  friends,  if  we  were  wise— ^if  we 
would  attend  as  we  ought,  to  the  circumstances 
which  the  subject  before  us  presents  to  our  minds, 
the  farst  tendencies  of  the  heart  to  evil  would  be 
repressed,  the  tongue  restrained  from  falsehood, 
flattery,  and   slander,    the  Jiand    from   injustice. 
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violence  and  cruelty,  and  consequently,  the  sum 
of  human  misery  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
This  however,  would  be  only  a  negative  good. 
But  the  consideration,  that  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, the  wise,  the  just,  and  generous,  the  meek, 
gentle,  and  forgiving,  shall  carry  with  them,  or 
be  accompanied  by,  all  that  their  hearts  held  dear 
on  earth  ;  all  their  attainments  in  knowledge, 
piety  and  virtue;  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
good  which  they  have  done  or  attempted  to  do  ; 
and  the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience — 
that  all,  whom  they  have  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples, aided  in  the  pursuits,  and  encouraged  in 
the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  shall  be  their 
eternal  companions,  and  share  vvith  them  the  joys 
and  honours  of  Messiah's  heavenly  kingdom — 
and  that  they  shall  be  secured  in  the  possession 
of  the  whole,  by  the  irrevocable  decree  of  God, 
the  judge  of  all,  presents  a  positive  good,  un- 
bounded as  our  capacities  of  enjoyment,  and  last- 
ing as  duration.  The  thought  is  too  vast  for  our 
present  comprehension.  The  cottage  of  clay- 
confines  our  thoughts,  and  the  veil  of  mortality 
obscures  our  views.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be ;  but,"  thank  God,  "  we  know 
that  when  Christ  shall  appear,  vve  shall  see  him 
as  he  is,  be  made  like  unto  him,  share  his  hon- 
ours, and  rejoice  in  his  joy." 
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If,  then,  the  prospects,  which  the  consideration 
of  our  latter  end  opens  to  the  wicked,  tend  to  ap- 
pall the  spirit  of  iniquity,  restrain  its  impulse, 
and  check  its  violence ;  surely,  those  which  it 
thus  presents  to  the  wise  and  good,  tend  equally 
to  animate  the  virtuous  spirit  in  the  cause  of 
goodness,  fortify  it  against  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  and  carry  it  on  its  way  heavenward,  re- 
joicing. 

Sensible  of  this,  as  I  trust  we  all  are,  let  us 
**  consider  our  latter  end*'  ere  it  overtake  us,  and 
make  that  preparation  for  it,  which  may  qualify 
us  for  entering  the  gates  of  glory  in  humble  con- 
fidence, that  our  once  suffering  Saviour,  now  a 
triumphant  prince,  will  acknowledge  us  as  sheep 
of  his  pasture,  feed  us  with  his  hand,  and  lead 
us  to  fountains  of  living  waters,  whence  we  shall 
drink  fulness  of  joy,  in  common  with  angels, 
and  all  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  for 
ever  and  for  ever. 


SERMON  X. 


Genesis  vi.  9. 

"  Noah  was  a  just  and  perfect  man  in  his  genera" 
tions  ;  and  Noah  walked  with  God." 

1.  HAT  ancient  history  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, is  universally  acknowledged  j  and,  by  the 
inquisitive  mind,  acknowledged  with  regret. 
Had  it  been  buried  in  everlasting  silence,  the 
loss  would  have  been  great ;  but  the  use  which 
hath  been  made  of  its  remaining  fragments,  hath 
rendered  the  loss  of  the  body  greater  still.  From 
what  appears  to  us,  the  history  of  the  ages  before 
the  flood,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  general  deso- 
lation, and  every  thing  lost  but  what  Noah, 
and  his  posterity,  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
succeeding  generations.  What  the  extent  of  these 
traditions  were,  in  the  ages  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  flood,  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss  to 
know.  Nothing  respecting  them,  on  which  we 
can  safely  depend,  seems  to  have  been  committed 
to  writing  before  the  days  of  Moses;  though  from 

that   period,    allusions   to  former  records,    seem 
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frequent  in  the  word  of  God  :  or  at  least,  allu- 
sions to  more  copious  records  than  we  now  en- 
joy. This  is  particularly  evident,  in  the  places 
where  mention  is  made  of  Noah,  a  most  interest- 
ing character,  as  he  and  his  family  were  the  only 
survivors  of  the  world  hefore  the  flood;  and  the 
fathers  of  the  nations  by  whom  it  was  afterwards 
peopled. 

Were  we  to  enter  upon  the  vast,  the  almost 
unbounded  field,  which  the  revolution  of  his 
days  opens  before  us,  enlarged  and  disfigured  as 
it  appears  by  the  colourings  of  fable,  yvp 
jnight  wander  for  ever,  without  resting,  and 
without  profit.  However,  as  mere  amusement 
is  not  our  end,  this  we  shall  avoid.  We 
shall  consider  the  situation  and  character  of 
Noah,  only  so  far  as  it  may  lay  the  foundation 
of  useful  instruction  ;  and  theti  inquire  what  that 
instruction  is,  which  the  sacred  records  of  him 
tend  to  supply. 

In  considering  his  situation  and  character,  a 
review  of  th^  brief  record  of  former  ages,  supplied 
by  Moses,  seems  highly  important  3  nor  is  an 
attention  to  circumstances  mentioned  by  inspired 
writers  of  later  times,  less  to  be  attended  to. 
These,  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  will  lead 
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lis  atbnce  iiito  ai  kKowledge  of  his  character,  and 
thai  instruction  of  which  it  is  the  source. 

The  increase  of  mankind,  for  several  ages  after 
the  creation,  miist  have  been  very  slow,  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  their  lives.  And,  if  we 
may  reason  from  the  state  of  countries  thinly- 
inhabited,  improvements  in  knowledge,  arts,  and 
civilization,  must  have  been  slow  also.  However, 
in  both  these  particulars,  revelation  is  equally 
silent.  li  informs  us  indeed,  thai  before  the  flood, 
Asik  was  become  populous;  and  that  som6  of 
the  more  elegant^  as  well  as  useful  arts  were  prac- 
tised, and  some  of  the  more  useful  iiietals  discov- 
ered and  wrought.  At  an  early  period,  Abel  i^ 
spokeii  of  as  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  Cain  as  a 
tiller  of  the  ground;  and  in  after  ages  Jubal  is 
mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  harp,  and  of  the 
organ,  and  his  brother  Tubal-cain  as  the  instructor 
of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  These  latter, 
however,  were  the  descendants  of  the  unhappy 
Caiii,  of  whose  posterity  no  direct  mention  seems 
to  be  made  afterwards,   by  the  sacred  historian. 

In  tracing  the  generations  of  Seth,  of  whom 
Noah  was  descended,  no  mention  is  made  of 
their  improvements,  or  their  arts.  In  these,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  to  suppose  them   more  deficient. 
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In  one,  to  which  men  seldom  have  had  recourse 
till  compelled  by  scarcity  of  food,  arising  from 
their  numbers,  they  seem  to  have  made  consider- 
able progress.  I  mean  that  of  forming  vessels, 
to  transport  them  from  place  to  place,  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  This  appears  from  the 
command  given  to  Noah  respecting  the  ark.  No- 
thing is  there  mentioned  but  what  respects  its 
size  and  proportions;  of  neither  of  which  man 
could  form  an  idea  equal  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  However,  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  mentioned,  does  not  intimate  that 
such  vessels,  of  snmller  dimensions,  were  un- 
known. That  in  which  the  execution  is  spoken 
of,  seems  to  imply  that  the  art  was  understood. 
The  thing  itself  required  tools  fit  for  the  purpose, 
and  artificers  skilled  in  the  use  of  them.  And, 
if  this  be  admitted,  the  necessity  of  other  arts 
must  be  admitted  also. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  this 
particular,  there  is  another,  in  which  we  cannot 
differ,  while  we  receive  with  veneration  the  re- 
cords of  Moses.  He  informs  us  that  '*  the  wick» 
elness  of  man  was  great  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually." 
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The  time  in  which  iniquity  spread  its  influence 
over  the  posterity  of  Seth,  at  first  remarkable  for 
their  piety,  cannot  now  be  clearly  known  ;  nor  is 
the  source,  from  which  it  overflowed  them,  free 
from  uncertainty.  One  circumstance,  however, 
is  clearly  established.  They  formed  improper 
connexions  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  a- 
mong  whom  violence  and  corruption  jointly  pre- 
vailed, and,  together  with  their  daughters,  em- 
braced their  impurities.  **  It  came  to  pass,  when 
men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  that  the  sons 
of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they 
chose.  The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God ; 
and  the  earth  was  filled  wiih   violence." 

Though  these  words  ascertain  an  important  fact, 
the  phrases,  "  sons  of  God,"  and  "sons  of  men," 
have  been  variously  understood,  and  variously  inter- 
preted. Wit  h  these  interpretations  I  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent detain  you  ;  as  some  of  them  are  palpably  ab- 
surd, and  others,  at  best,  uncertain.  The  most  sim- 
ple, rational,  and  consistent,  is  that  to  which  we  are 
led  by  a  dis>tinction  which  runs  through  all  succeed- 
ing revelations,  and  is  clearly  settled  by  our  Savi- 
our himself.  Those  who  received  the  knowledge, 
retained  the  worship,  and  obeyed  the  will  of  God, 
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are  uniformly  called  the  sons  of  God.  Oh  Ihe 
contrar}',  those  who  eicher  rejecteJ,  perverted,  or 
opposed  these,  are  said  to  be  of  the  world,  sons  of 
the  world,  or  sons  of  men.  "  Ye  are  from  beneath," 
saith  Christ  to  those  who  rejected  and  opj)Osed 
him,  "  I  am  frorii  above  3  ye  are  of  this  world,  I 
am  not  of  this  world."  To  the  disciples  he  saith, 
*'  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love 
bis  own  ;  but  because  ye  are  riot  of  the  world,  but 
I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you.'*  Arid  agairi,  *'  Love  your 
eneriiies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
fhem  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  you,  and  jpersecute  you ;  that  ye  nnay 
be  tlie  children  of  your  Father,  who  is  in  Hedi- 
v<5n."  In  the  sarifie  sense,  *'  to  as  many  as  receiv- 
ed him,  gave  he  power  to  become  sons  of  God." 
The  same  distinction  is  uniformly  supported  by 
the  apostles.  Their  language  is,  "  Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God ;"  and,  "  Ye  are  of  God, 
little  children,  and  have  overcoriie  the  world  j  they 
are  of  the  world  ;  therefore  speak  they  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  heareth  them.  We  are  of 
God  ;  he  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  he  that 
is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us." 

With   this    distiriction   thus  fairly  established. 
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let  us  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before 


lis. 


After  the  deatii  of  Abe],  Cain  and  his  family 
separated  from  their  parents,  and  settled  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country.  There,  as  we  observed, 
they  discovered  and  practised  some  of  the  useful 
and  entertaining  arts  of  life  ;  arts,  however,  which 
have  been  always  made  subservient  to  luxury,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  violence  on  the  other.  The 
musical  discoveries  of  Jubal,  particularly  the  sweet 
melody  of  the  harp,  hath  been  too  often  prostitut- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  sensuality  j  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  first  working  of  metals  was  into 
weapons  of  war.  J^ow  exactly  this  idea  corre- 
sponds to  the  character  of  those  called  by  the 
sacred  historian  *'  the  children  of  men,"  and, 
from  intermarriages  with  ther/i,  copied  by  *<  the 
sons  of  God,"  we  may  clearly  perceive.  *' The 
earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God;  and  the  earth 
was  filled  with  violence.''  And  if  we  can  suppose 
the  irreligious  and  inhuman  spirit  of  Cain  to  have 
spread  with  his  posterity,  the  picture  hefe  exhibit- 
ed is  still  more  natural. 

On  the  other  hand,  Seth  seems  early  to  have 
copied  the  example  of  the  gentle,  religious,  but 
unfortunate  Abel,     "  In  his  days,  men  first  began 
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to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  j"  that  is,  the  fa- 
mily of  Seth,  who  continued  in  the  belief  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  took  to  themselves  a 
name  expressive  of  their  relation  to  him,  as  chil- 
dren; and  from  that  period,  were  distinguished 
from  the  descendants  of  Cain,  by  the  denomination 
of    "  the  sons  of  God." 

This  admitted,  an  easy  and  rational  solution 
of  every  difficulty  in  the  sequel  of  the  narrative, 
immediately  presents  itself.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  Cain  and  his 
offspring  separated  from  Adam,  and  the  rest  of 
his  family.  Whatever  the  distance  may  have  been, 
to  w^hich  he  removed,  the  habitations  of  his  pos- 
terity, and  that  of  Seth,  must  have  gradually  ap- 
proached each  other,  as  they  continued  to  multi- 
ply and  increase.  In  this  extension  of  territory, 
their  borders  would  at  last  meet,  and  intercourse 
be  restored.  And,  in  this  intercourse,  marriages 
would  take  place,  from  which  the  events  after- 
wards related  would  naturally  flow.  That  this 
was  actually  the  case,  seems  very  evident  from 
the  words  of  Moses.  "  It  came  to  pass,"  saith  he, 
(that  is,  in  process  of  time,)  "  when  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  the  sons  of 
God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
fair  J  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they 
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chose."  The  posterity  of  Seth,  educated  as  they 
were  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  from  their  per- 
severance in  his  worship,  called  his  sons,  were  cap- 
tivated with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Cain's 
race,  and,  subdued  by  their  passion,  took  them  to 
their  beds.  This  connexion  once  formed,  the  sy- 
ren pleasure  lulled  reason  asleep,  and  drowned  the 
voice  of  conscience  in  her  unhallowed  cup.  Their 
minds  were  gradually  familiarized  to  the  indul- 
gence of  appetite.  With  the  charms  of  their 
wives,  they  embraced  their  depravity  ;  and  this 
depravity  increased  in  their  offspring,  till  *'the 
wickedness  of  man  became  great  in  the  earth,  and 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually," 

To  such  an  enormous  height  did  this  wicked- 
ness rise,  and  so  widely  did  it  extend,  that  refor- 
mation was  impossible.  Such,  however,  was  the 
long  suffering  of  God,  that  judgment  was  not  im- 
mediately inflicted.  Though  the  evil  was  not  to 
be  cured,  but  by  cutting  off  the  source  from  which 
it  sprung,  "one  man  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord."  This  was  Noah,  to  whom  the  purpose 
of  God  was  made  known,  an  hunired  and  twenty 
years  before  its  execution  ;  for  whose  escape  pro- 
vision was  made  by  instruction  from  heaven  j  and 

through  whose  observance  of  the  divine  precepts, 
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the  earth  was  replenished  and  cultivated  as  be* 
fore. 

The  situation  and  character  of  this  singular 
man,  in  whom  the  generations  before  and  after  the 
flood  were  miraculously  united,  are  equally  inte- 
resting and  instructive.  At  the  period  in  which 
he  is  called  forth  by  Providence  to  our  particular 
notice,  he  had  lived  four  hundred  and  eiglity  >  ears, 
surrounded  by  debauchery,  corruption,  and  vio- 
lence. As,  in  this  series  of  ages,  he  had  ample 
scope  for  extensive  observation,  serious  reflexion, 
and  profound  thought,  so  we  cannot  imagine 
that  he  was  Free  from  the  temptations  to  which  o- 
ihers  were  exposed,  and  by  which  they  were  over- 
come. To  the  seductions  of  women,  and  the  al- 
lurements of  luxury,  were  added  the  power  of  uni- 
versal example,  and  the  fears  of  that  violence 
which  every  where  prevailed.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
trust  the  accounts  of  writers  uninspired,  he  severe- 
ly felt  the  desertion  of  his  nearest  friends,  (his  own 
family  excepted,)  and  the  weight  of  their  resent- 
ments. But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  be  sure 
he  would  be  daily  exposed  to  affected  contempt, 
real  insult,  and  all  the  powers  of  licentious  ridi- 
cule; weapons,  from  which  the  steadiest  friends, 
of  truth  and  virtue  often  shrink.  Yet,  frorti  what- 
ever sources  he  drew  his  instruction,  his  resolution. 
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and  his  comfort — whether  from  the  treasures  of 
his  own  mind,  enriched  by  experience,  his  own 
observations  on  ihe  deformity  and  horrors  of  sin, 
the  knowledge  of  former  ages,  received  from  his 
ancestors,  or  immediate  communications  from  the 
Father  of  Hghts — or  wliether  from  the  united  in- 
fluence of  all,— he  opposed  the  torrent  of  corrup- 
tion with  unbroken  tirmness,  and  supported  a 
character  "  unspotted  by  the  world."  Amidst 
surrounding  temptations,  and  triumphant  guilty  he 
stands  conspicuous,  as  "  a  just  man,  perfect  in 
his  generations,  and  walking  with  God." 

The  dignity  of  this  character  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  sliail  be,  universally  admired  ;  though  the 
distinct  particulars  comprised  in  it,  and  the  cor- 
rect precision  with  which  it  is  drawn,  have  been 
too  lightly  attended  to.  As  "  just"  and  *'  perfect," 
(or  upright  as  it  might  be  rendered,)  are  general 
terms,  tlie  iormer  usually  applied  to  the  outward 
conduct,  and  the  other  to  the  intentions  of  the 
heart,  in  this  sense  they  have  been  received  here, 
and  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppose,  that  this  comes  up  to  the  character 
to  which  Noah  was  justly  entitled,  and  Moses  as 
certainly  intended  to  draw.  It  evidently  consists 
of  three  separate  particulars,  which    he   hath  dis- 
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tinguished  with  peculiar  care  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  limits  of  each. 

The  first  two  may  be  naturally  supposed  to 
stand  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  sins  of  the 
times.  Ihese  were,  luxury,  wantonness,  injustice, 
and  cruelty.  "  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God, 
and  full  of  violence."  And  our  Saviour  informs 
us,  that  this  corruption  consisted  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the 
sexes.  To  these  indulgences  the  scriptures  uni- 
formly apply  the  term  "  impurity.** 

Now,  if,  according  to  the  best  critics,  the  words 
translated  "  just  and  perfect,"  signify  "  pure  and 
upright,"  the  character  of  Isoah,  in  these  parti- 
culars, will  stand  directly  opposed  to  the  "  corrup- 
tion and  violence"  which  overspread  the  earth. 

The  phrase,  "  he  walked  with  God,"  which 
has  generally  been  considered  as  expressing  no 
new  idea,  appears  to  be  added  here  with  beautiful 
propriety,  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  an  exalt- 
ed character.  It  implies,  that  he  continued  in  the 
belief,  persevered  in  the  acknowledgment,  preser- 
ved the  worship,  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  true 
God.  And  that  this  was  the  case,  we  are  encour- 
aged to    believe,   by  what  immediately  follows : 
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**  Thus  did  Noah  :  according  to  all  that  God  com- 
manded him,  so  did  he.*' 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  "  the  supposed  beau- 
tiful contrast  of  the  character  of  Noah,  with  that 
of  the  world  around  him,  is  here  lost." 

This,  however,  a  variety  of  considerations  en- 
ables us  to  pronounce  a  rash  and  unfounded  as- 
sertion. The  mind  of  man  cannot  be  given  up  as 
totally  enslaved  to  evil,  while  just  apprehensions 
of  God,  and  a  sense  of  his  worship,  have  any  re- 
maining place.  Yet  the  imaginations  of  men's 
hearts  are  said  to  have  been  **  only  evil,  and  that 
continually."  Does  not  this  imply,  either  that 
their  hearts  were  totally  steeled  against  all  sense 
of  religion,  or  that  religion  had  been  grossly  per- 
verted and  abused  ?  Add  to  this,  that  several  of 
the  most  ancient  historians  affirm,  that  the  posteri- 
ty of  Cain  were  idolaters  from  a  very  early  period. 
One,  in  particular,  asserts  that  they  worshipped 
the  sun,  and  probably  the  whole  host  of  heaven. 
This  testimony,  however  weak  in  itself,  derives 
great  strength  from  the  experience  of  ages,  and 
the  page  of  history.  Corruption  generally  makes 
its  way  into  the  heart  by  means  of  the  sensual  ap- 
petites. When  these  are  indulged,  fraud  or  vio- 
lence soon  becomes  necessary,  to  procure  the  gra- 
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tification  j  and  when  justice  and  mercy  are  once 
tranjpled  under  foot,  total  irrelijunou  ^oon  follows, 
or  recourse  is  had  to  superstition  and  folly. 

Of  this  the  word  of  God  supplies  more  than 
one  affecting  instance.  One  however^  is  pacti- 
culariy  in  point.  When  Balaak  king  of  Moab, 
applied  to  Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  that  be  might 
triumph  over  them,  Balaam,  knowing  that  they 
could  not  be  forsaken  of  God,  while  they  con- 
tinued in  his  service,  and  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  their  being  st^duced  to  idolatry, 
while  undebauched  by  sensual  mdulgence,  advis- 
ed him  to  corrupt  them  by  luxuiy  and  lust,  as 
irreligion  would  be  the  consequence,  and  the  curse 
which  he  solicited  would  follow  of  course^ 

Hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  descendants  of 
Cain  added  idoLitry,  or  a  total  neglect  of  all 
religion,  lo  corruption  and  violence  :  and  that  the 
posterity  of  Seth,  by  their  connexion  with  them, 
were  equally  polluted  with  all  their  abominations. 

To  this  prevailing  torrent  of  iniquity,  which 
had  overwhelmed  the  nations,  the  character  of 
iNioah  stands  opposed  in  all  its  parts.  His  heart 
rose  superior  to  the  bewitching  allurements  of 
luxury  and  lustj    violence  had  never  stained  his 
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hands  with  blood,  nor  its  unhallowed  prey  in- 
creased his  store  ;  and  while  infidelity,  super- 
stition, or  idolatry,  triumphed  around,  he  **  walk- 
ed with  God,"  worshipping  him  alone,  and  obe- 
dient to  his  will. 

A  character  thus  strongly  marked  with  re- 
ligion and  goodness,  in  all  their  different  branches, 
is  an  object  equally  venerable  in  the  eye  of  man, 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder,  s,ingular  as  he  was  in  character, 
that  he  was  singular  in  his  fortune ;  and  that  God 
announced  to  him  the  approaching  desolation, 
instructed  him  in  the  means  of  escape,  and  crown- 
ed his  exertions  with  success. 

However,  this  gracious  and  astonishing  inter- 
position of  heaven  forms  an  interesting  point  in 
the  history  of  Noah.  The  situation  in  which  it 
placed  him  can  hardly  be  conceived  ;  and  the 
sentiments,  which  it  n^ust  have  called  forth,  set 
description  at  defiance.  But,  whatever  his  ideas 
or  his  emotions  were,  when  astonishment  subsid- 
ed, the  settled  determinations  of  his  mind  add 
new  dignity  to  his  character,  and  place  him  in  a 
light  as  lovely  as  venerable. 

A  feeble  mind  would  have  sunk   into  despair 
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tinder  the  apprehension  of  the  general  destruction, 
and  the  immensity  of  the  preparations  to  be  made 
for  his  escape  :  a. mean  revengeful  spirit  would 
have  enjoyed  the  thought,  with  malicious  plea- 
sure, that  his  enemies  were  to  be  swallowed  up, 
and  all  their  violence  heaped  back  oh  their  own 
heads :  a  selfish  sordid  soul  would  have  thought 
of  the  melancholy  fate  of  all  around  with  stupid 
unconcern,  secure  in  the  prospect  of  his  own  e- 
scape ;  while  a  vain  imagination  would  have 
swelled  into  presumption,  and  exulted  in  the 
flattering  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
interposition  of  Heaven.  To  all  such  mean,  bar- 
barous, and  presumptuous  thoughts,  he  was  e- 
qually  a  stranger.  Compassion,  prudence,  and 
piety,  occupied  his  whole  soul.  Under  their  united 
influence,  he  laboured  indefatigably  to  prepare 
for  the  impending  revolution.  *'  According  to  all 
that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  he."  To  this, 
however,  his  efforts  were  not  confined. 

As  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  were  yet  to 
pass,  before  man  should  be  destroyed  from  the 
face  of  the  earth — and  as  he  knew,  and  had  long 
experienced,  that  God  was  merciful,  forgiving 
iniquit}',  transgression,  and  sin — he  flattered  him- 
self with  the  pleasing  hope,  that  reformation 
was  yet  attainable  j  and,    in  this  hope,  became 
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'.*  a  preacher  of  that  righteousness"  which  he  had 
long  practised,  amidst  "  a  crooked  and  perverse 
ge^jeration." 

Thus  were  tlie  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man 
happily  united,  and  expressed  in  their  strongest 
colourings,  in  this  favoured  son  of  a  long  lost 
world,  and  father  of  the  nations  who  now 
inhabit  the  earth.  While  we,  therefore,  review 
his  character  with  approbation,  esteem,  and  love 
— while  we  trace  every  feature  with  growing 
pleasure — and,  at  the  same  time,  regret  the 
stupidity  or  madness  of  an  abandoned  race,  to 
which  his  example  was  useless,  and  his  preach- 
ing vain,  let  us  not  be  inattentive  to  the  instruc- 
tion which  the  subject  supplies.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant record  of  the  scriptures  of  truth  :  '*  All  scrip- 
ture was  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works." — And  these  sketches  of  antiquity 
w^ere  particularly  "  written  for  our  admonition, 
on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.** 

As  a  fundamental  principle,    on  which   these 

instructions  rest  in  common,  we  shall  take  it  for 

granted,  that  religion  and  virtue  lead  to  happinesf 

SO 
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and  the  favour  of  God  j  and  that  wickedness  and 
irreligion  expose  to  punishment,  and  shall  ter- 
minate in  destruction. 

This  being  admitted,     the   first  circumstance 
which  I  shall  submit  to  your  consideration,  is,  the 
awful   consequence   of  ungoverned    passion,  and 
irreligious  conduct,  in  those  to  whom  God  hath 
entrusted  the  care  of  families.     We  cannot  view, 
without  horror  and  regret,  the  gloomy  picture  of 
the  degeneracy  of  men,  in  the  daj^s  of    Noah. 
This  degeneracy,  as  we  have  seen,  spread  itself 
from  the  posterity  of  Cain,  to  whom  it  had  been 
long  hereditary.     He  stood  condemned  of  impiety, 
at  a  very  early  period ;  and  jealousy  of  his  bro- 
ther's acceptance  with  God,  soon  led  him  to  add 
murder  to  irreligion.     Separated,  as  he  afterwards 
was,  from  the   family  of  his  father,  he   seems  to 
have  continued  in  his  impiety,  and,  by   his  ex- 
ample, perverted  the  tender  minds  of  his  offspring. 
In   them  the  evil  increased,  multiplied,    and  ex- 
tended.    Instead  of  decay,    it  gathered  strength 
from  ages  5  as  they  spread  over  the  earth,  it  kept 
pace  with  them ;  nay,  to  every  nation,  with  which 
they  were  connected,  it  spread  its  destructive  in- 
fluence,  poisoning  every  source  of  purity  and  vir- 
tue, till  the  earth  was  overflowed  with  corruption, 
and  covered  with  violence.    The  consequence  of 
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this  depravity  ye  are  all  acquainted  with.  The 
patience  of  Heaven  was  worn  out;  justice,  though 
slow,  followed  with  steady  pace,  till  at  last  it 
overtook  them ;  and  the  flood  swept  away  the 
nations  of  the  ungodly. 

The  scene  is  equally  awful  and  instructive.  It 
points  out,  at  once,  the  infectious  spirit  of  ini- 
quity, and  the  dreadful  consequences  to  which  it 
leads :  and,  of  course,  the  care  with  which  we 
should  guard  against  the  first  approaches  to  vice; 
and  the  consequent  guilt  of  destroying  others  by 
our  example. 

Were  the  case  of  Cain  and  his  posterity  sin- 
gular, or  even  uncommon,  attention  to  it  might 
be  of  less  importance.  However,  though  first  in 
the  records  of  antiquity,  it  is  neither  singular^  nor 
uncommon.  The  page  of  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  abounds  with  instances  perfectly  similar; 
instances,  in  which  the  pernicious  examples 
of  individuals  have  gradually  spread  over,  and 
perverted,  nations.  To  these,  however,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  refer  you.  For  examples  of  this  me- 
lancholy fact  you  need  neither  rake  up  the  ashes  of 
antiquity,  extend  your  views  to  distant  nations, 
nor  even  look  up  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
Look  around  you,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  your 
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own  acquaintance.  Limited,  as  it  is,  and  yet  a 
stranger  to  some  of  the  more  heinous  transgres- 
sions of  the  law  of  God,  you  may  trace  neglect 
of  religion  and  open  profanity— fraud,  falsehood, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  most  notorious  trifling 
with  the  authority  of  conscience.  Drunkenness 
and  incontinence  are  not  altogether  unknown; 
and  in  some  instances,  malice  and  envy  have 
raised  their  loathsome  heads.  Nay,  perhaps  an 
attentive  observer  might  occasionally  hear  tli« 
voice  of  slander. 

Now,  if  any  of  these,  or  other  vices  such  as 
these,  present  themselves  to  your  observation,  at- 
tend to  the  persons  remarkable  for  them.  Consi- 
der who  were  their  fathers — what  character  thet/ 
supported — what  education  they  gave  their  fami- 
lies— what  example  they  set  before  them  ;  in  a 
word,  whether  they  were  remarkable  for  the  ob- 
servance ot  religious  and  social  duties;  or,  for 
the  contempt  and  violation  of  both. — I  know  there 
is  no  rule,  however  general,  without  its  excep- 
tions: yet  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  nine  times 
in  ten,  a  family  exhibits  the  picture  of  the  pa- 
rents, in  churacter,  as  well  as  features;  and 
•wherever  children  are  remarkable  for  their  profli- 
gacy, their  vices  may  be  traced  to  the  instructioa 
and  example  under  which  they  have  grown  up. 
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Should  you  be  at  a  loss,  in  regard  to  those  ad- 
vanced in  life,  attend  to  the  rising  generation. 
Mark  them^  even  in  their  childish  amusements ; 
observe  them  in  their  language,  their  humours, 
and  their  passions ;  carry  what  you  there  dis- 
cover, home  to  their  families ;  and  inform  your- 
self of  the  conversation  and  habits  which  there 
prevail. — In  almost  every  instance,  you  will  find 
their  words  and  their  actions  founded  upon  exam- 
ple ;  and  the  thoughtless  youth,  the  faint,  but 
faithful  picture  of  a  parent's  wickedness. 

Again  ;  suppose  these  grown  up  to  maturity — 
suppose  them  parents  in  their  turn,  and  handing 
down  to  a  numerous  issue  their  hereditary  charac- 
ter, what  must  be  the  consequence  ?  you  will  rea- 
dily answer;  *'  the  earth,  as  of  old,  will  be  corrupt 
before  God — and  the  earth  will  be  filled  with  vio- 
lence." But,  pray,  will  the  scene  terminate 
here  ?  No,  certainly.  It  is  true,  "  all  flesh  shall 
not  any  more  be  cut  off  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ; 
neither  shall  there,  any  more,  be  a  flood  to  destroy 
the  earth."  Yet  death  and  destruction,  **  as  wa- 
ter shall  overflow  them  ;  the  deep  shall  swallow 
them  up  -y  and  the  pit  shut  her  mouth  upon  them.'j 
**It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die;  but 
after  death,   the  judgment." 
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As  this  lesson  applies  directly  to  those  whose 
example  has  been  hurtful  and  destructive  ;  there  is 
another,  closely  connected  with,  and  arising  from 
it,  to  which  those  who  have  a  real  regard  to  reli- 
gion, goodness,  and  the  happiness  of  men,  vi^ould 
do  well  to  attend.  "  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners/'  Intimacy  with  the  wicked  makes 
wickedness  itself  famihar.  In  that  familiarity 
we  become  insensible  lo  its  meanness,  its  guilt, 
and  its  dangers.  The  allurements  of  pleasure^ 
riches,  or  honoui-s,  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
lieart,  and  inflame  desire.  This  once  gratified, 
the  mind  is  enfeebled,  and  the  heart  sinks  into 
corruption.  Nor  are  the  efforts  of  the  wicked 
ever  wanting  to  involve  others  in  their  guilt,  and 
their  shame.  '«  Their  soul  desireth  evil  j"  "  their 
mouth  speaketh  frowardness ;"  "  their  councils 
are  deceit  j"  "  they  sleep  not,  except  they  have 
done  mischiefs  their  sleep  is  taken  away,  unless 
they  cause  some  to  fall." 

The  dreadful  effects  of  associating  with  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  the  posterity  of  the  holy  Seth  experi- 
enced in  all  their  bitterness.  While  they  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  nations  of  the  ungodly,  they  maintain- 
ed the  exalted  character  of  the  children  of  God. 
His  will  was  their  law,  his  worship  their  delight, 
and    corruption  and   violence    were  equally  un- 
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known.  But,  no  sooner  had  they  formed  inti- 
mate connexions  with  Cain's  race,  and  indulged 
in  the  embraces  of  their  daughters,  than  they  sa- 
crificed their  regards  to  virtue  and  rehgion  toge- 
ther, and  became  partakers  of  their  impurities, 
their  violence,  and  cruelty, — and,  lastly,  in  the 
destruction  in  which    they    were    overwhelmed. 

From  examples  of  this  kind,  the  wise  Solomon 
drew  the  most   valuable  instructions,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  the  world  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  father.     "  Enter  not  in  the  path  of  the  wicked," 
saith    he,  '*  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil   men. 
Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and   pass 
away."     "  If   sinners  entice    thee,   consent  thou 
not.     If  they  say.  Come  with  us,  let  us  lay  wait 
for  blood,  let   us  lurk  privily  for  the   innocent, 
without  cause  ;  let  us  swallow  them  up  alive  as  the 
grave,  and  whole,  as  those  who  go  down  into  the 
pit ;  we  shall  find  all  precious  substance  ;  we  shall 
fill  our  houses  with  spoil;    cast  in  thy  lot   among 
us,  let  us  all  have  one  purse  : — my  son,  walk  not 
thou  in  the  way  with  them  j  refrain  thy  foot  from 
their  path  :  for  their  feet  run  to  evil ;    they  lurk 
privily  for  their  own  lives." 

Were  the  foundations  of  this    caution  laid  in 
antiquity  only  ?     Look   around  you  again.     Do 
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you  not  perceive  similar  connexions  attended  with 
the  same  consequences  ? 

On  this  subject  a  third  lesson  is  presented  to 
us,  from  the  account  which  is  here  given  of  the 
first  seduction  of  the  heart  to  iniquity,  and  its  gra- 
dual progress  to  obstinate  and  incorrigible  guilt. 
Where  the  understanding  is  once  enlightened  in 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  heart  affected 
with  its  sentiments,  the  greatest  danger  of  seduc- 
tion arises  from  the  objects  of  sensual  appetite. 
Where  these  are  attainable,  and  placed  in  view, 
they  inflame  desire;  and  desire  presses  forward  to 
gratification.  Luxury  and  lust,  habitually  indul- 
ged, not  only  relax  the  springs  of  virtue,  and  en- 
feeble all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but  naturally 
lead  to  vices  of  a  deeper  dye,  and  wider  extent. 
They  rapidly  exhaust  the  source  from  which  they 
draw  their  support.  The  largest  fortunes,  and 
most  extensive  revenues,  are  scarcely  equal  to 
their  demands.  Hence  their  votaries  must  have 
recourse  to  fraud,  violence,  and  oppression.  The 
simple  and  unsuspecting  are  defrauded,  the  feeble 
trodden  under  foot ;  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  seized  as  a  prey.  Amidst 
the  tumults  of  unruly  passions,  mercy  is  excluded 
from  the  heart,  justice  disregarded,  the  voice  of 
conscience  unheard,  and  even  decency  banished. 
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When  the  soul  is  thus  stripped  of  its  brightest  or- 
naments, and  the  temple  ot  virtue  usurped  by  the 
demons  of  corruption,  there  can  be  no  place  for 
religion  :  or,  if  any  thing  assuming  the  name  is 
admitted,  it  is  some  mis-shapen  child  of  wayward 
fancy,  as  corrupt  itself,  as  the  companions  with 
which  it  is  associated.  Of  this  fatal  progress,  the 
bible  supplies  repeated  examples.  Lust  led  even 
David  to  murder,  and  the  wisest  of  kings  to  idol- 
atry. The  same  was  the  case  with  the  whole 
people  of  Israel.  They  no  sooner  indulged  in  the 
luxuries  and  impurities  of  the  heathen  festivals, 
than  they  deserted  their  religion,  and  embraced 
idolatry.  "They  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play ;"  that  is,  they  first  debauched 
themselves  with  drunkenness  and  incontinence, 
like  their  pagan  neighbours,  and  then  joined  in 
the  public  games,  which  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  their  gods. 

To  this  gradual  progress  of  the  heart  from  sen- 
suality to  violence,  and  from  violence  to  idolatry, 
or  total  irreligion,  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  were 
not  insensible  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
press it,  is  not  unworthy  of  attention.  '<  Whence 
come  wars,"  say  they,  *•  and  fightings  among  you  ^ 
Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  ?  Ye 
lust,  and  have  not ;  ye  kill,  and   desire   to  have. 
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that  you  may  consume  It  upon  your  lusts."  But 
**  the  time  past  of  our  lives  should  suffice  us  to 
have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we 
walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine, 
banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries." 

Were  farther  evidences  of  this  truth  necessary 
to  be  produced,  every  age  and  every  country  sup- 
plies them  in  abundance.  The  corruptions  or 
banisliment  of  religion  have  uniformly  originated 
and  abounded  where  sensuality  principally  pre- 
vailed. Mohammed  owed  as  much  of  his  success 
in  propagating  his  religion,  to  the  wantonness  it 
indulges,  and  the  picture  which  his  paradise  pre- 
sents to  the  depraved  appetite,  as  to  the  sword  it- 
self. Where  do  superstition  and  idolatry  hold 
their  seats  at  present,  in  the  Christian  world  ? 
Yv'here  is  revealed  religion  openly  rejected,  and 
the  services  of  all  religion  despised  in  practice, 
and  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt?  View 
the  history  of  France  for  ages;  look  into  Spain,  as 
you  pass  along:  fix  your  eyes  steadily  upon  Italy, 
the  hot-bed  of  corruption  -,  but  above  all,  on 
Rome,  the  very  Sodom  of  Europe — and  you  can- 
not be  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  question.  Where 
are  profanity,  irreligion,  and  contempt  of  God, 
to  be  traced  in  our  own  country  ?  Direct  your 
thoughts  to  our   flourishing  cities,   and  populous 
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towns,  where  luxury  abounds — where  the  heart 
is  corrupted  by  sensual  indulgence,  and  enslaved 
by  appetite,  before  the  understanding  is  fully  un- 
folded, or  reason  matured — where,  to  the  gratifica- 
tions of  lust,  gaming,  one  of  the  foulest  fiends  of 
hell,  adds  her  destructive  influence.  There,  your 
question  will  be  instantly  resolved,  and  every 
doubt  removed. 

But  let  us  contract  our  views,  and  look  around 
us  in  a  narrower  circle.  Who  are  the  persons 
there,  in  whom  the  contempt  of  religion,  and  pre- 
sumptuous neglect  of  the  appointments  ot  God, 
are  become  notorious — whose  wit  is  obscenity, 
and  of  whose  eloquence,  oaths  and  .  imprecations 
are  the  only  ornaments  ?  Are  they  persons,  whose 
youth  has  been  adorned  by  temperance  and  chas- 
tity, and  whose  rising  character  b^  a  sacred  regard 
to  the  duties  of  life  ?  No.  You  will  generally  find 
that  their  bloom  of  youth  has  been  blasted  by 
sensuality,  and  a  more  advanced  period  devoted  to 
idleness,  folly,  dissipation  and  riot,  which  after- 
wards terminate  in  outrageous  and  incorrigible  im- 
piety, or  a  btupid  insensibility  to  all  the  principles, 
precepts,  and  prospects  of  religion. 

If  this  detail  be  just — if  corruption  leads  to 
violence,  and  violence  to  total  irreligion — if  "  the 
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house  of  pleasure"  be  "  the  pathway  to  destruc 
tioi),  leading  down  to  the  chambers  of  death," — 
the  lesson  of  the  wise  Solomon  will  present  itself 
"with  great  prcpriety  :  **  Keep  thy  heart  with  all 
diligence;  ponder  the  piith  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all 
thy  wavs  be  established  ;  turn  not  to  the  right,  nor 
to  the  left :  remove  thy  foot  from  evil." 

The  rexf  circumstance,  fraught  with  instruc- 
tion, which  this  subject  supplies,  is  the  obstinate 
insei.sibiliiy  <-f  men  thus  hardened  in  iniquity,  and 
the  dreadlul  consequences  in  which  it  involves 
them.  1  o  religion  and  reason  they  are  equally 
deaf.  Ail  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  biassed. 
The  heart  even  labours  to  impose  upon  itself. 
The  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  religion  are 
forced  over  into  the  service  of  sin.  The  mercy  of 
God  is  often  pleaded  against  himself.  And  "be- 
cause sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  execut- 
ed speedily,  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully 
set  in  them  to  do  evil." 

This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  His  preaching  and  example  were  equal- 
ly vain.  Even  the  interpositions  of  Heaven 
were  of  no  avail.  The  same  was  repeated  in  the 
case  of  the  righteous  Lot.  But,  mark  the  con- 
sequences !     **  The  flood  swept  away  the  nations 
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of  the  ungodly j'*  and  "Sodom  and  Gommorrah 
are  set  forth  as  an  example,  suffering  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire." 

It  may  be  said,  '*  these  instances  of  exemplary 
punishment  have  long  ceased,  and  their  repetition 
is  not  to  be  dreaded."     But,  though  this  be  admit- 
ted, does  it  follow  that  sin  shall  pass  unpunished  ? 
Have  sianers  nothing  to  fear  but  the  desolatiotn  of 
a  flood,  or  the  ravages  of  consuming  fire  ? — None 
of  us  dares  to  hazard  a  conclusion  so  unfounded. 
Our  own  minds  point  forward  to  an  eternal  world ; 
and  conscience  proclaims,  that  tJiere  it  shall  not  be 
well  with  the  wicked.     To  this  declaration,  the 
voice  of  scripture  gives  strength  irresistible.     The 
same  God  of  truth,  who  announced  the  approach 
of  the  flood,  and  threatened  Sodom   with  destruc- 
tion, hath   denounced    ''  indignation  and   wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  against  every  soul  of  man 
that  worketh  evil — against  the  Jew  first,  and   also 
against  the  Gentile;"  and  the  full  completion  of 
the  former  denunciations,  tends  directly  to  confirm 
our  belief,  that  the  latter  also  shall  be  fully  accom- 
plished. 

If  God,  then,  be  a  God  of  truth — if  holiness 
and  justice  be  inseparable  from  him — if  in  righ» 
teousness  he  shall   judge   the  world — and  if   he 
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shall  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds, 
whether  they  have  been  good,  or  whether  they 
have  been  evil — miserable  and  hopeless  must  be 
the  state  of  those  who  are  lost  to  religion,  who 
have  resigned  their  hearts  to  corruption,  their  lips 
to  deceit,  and  their  hands  to  violence  1 

Consider  these  things  with  attention  ;  and  may 
God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  direct  you  to  improve 
the  lessons  which  they  teach. 


SERMON  XL 

Luke  xi.  2. 
"  Thtj  ucill  ie  done,  as  in  Heaven,  so  on  Earth." 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  reasonable  being, 
who  is  convinced  of  the  wisdom,  justice  and 
goodness  of  God,  to  pray  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes,  is  a  truth  so  obvious,  that  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  it  would  savour  less  of  pru* 
dence  than  presumption.  When  we  consider  his 
absolute  independence,  and  the  gracious  purpose 
which  gave  birth  to  creation,  we  must  immediate- 
ly acknowledge  that  the  happiness  of  his  creatures 
is  the  probable  end  of  his  government,  and  all  his 
dispensations  calculated  to  promote  it;  and,  of 
consequence,  that  the  accomplishment  of  his  will  is 
'<  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  This 
generous  desire  was  signally  expressed  in  the 
devotion  and  character  of  our  blessed  Lord.  He 
not  only  expressed  it  in  his  solemn  addresses  to 
his  Father,  but  every  part  of  his  conduct  dis- 
played  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  it.     And,  iu 
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this,  as  in  other  particulars,  he  hath  enjoined  his 
disciples  to  follow  his  steps. 

In  discoursing  on  this   subject,  I   shall  endea- 
vour, 

Jst,  To  ascertain  the  general  idea  expressed  ia 
the  petition ; 

2dly,  To  point  out  the  circumstances,  respect- 
ing us,  which  it  comprehends  3  and 

Sdly,    The  obligations  which  we  are  under  to 
observe  them. 

From  the  relation,  which  this  petition  bears  to 
the  preceding,  as  well  as  from  the  subject  matter 
of  it,  and  the  mode  of  its  expression,  it  is  evident, 
that  we  do  not  pray  that  God  may  do  his  own 
will  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  So  far  as 
his  influence  of  providence  extends,  in  the  regula- 
tion of  circumstances,under  which  reasonable  crea- 
tures act,  *'  Goddoeth  what  seemeth  to  him  good, 
in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  earth."  Yet,,  while,  in  this  respect^ 
l.e  accomplisheth  all  his  pleasure,  the  improve- 
ment of  those  circumstances,  and  the  events  aris- 
ing from    it,  are  left  to  the  exercise  of  subordi- 
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nate  powers ;  and  those  to  whom  such  powers 
are  intrusted,  are  called  upon  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  by  the  proper  application  of  them. 

In  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  we  are  to 
understand  this  petition.  The  will  of  God  is  ac- 
complished, so  far  as  he  is  the  immediate  agent, 
by  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  kingdom,  and  the 
extraordinary  attestations  borne  to  it,  on  which 
its  credit  was  established.  And,  as  the  coming 
of  this  kingdom  is  the  subject  of  the  former  pe- 
tition ;  so,  in  the  present,  we  pra}-,  that  those  to 
Avhom  the  knowledge  of  it  hath  come,  may  re- 
ceive it  cordially,  and  render  to  its  laws  a  sin- 
cere, universal,  cheerful  and  persevering  obe- 
dience ;  which,  in  respect  to  them,  is  the  will  of 
God. 

In  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  are  confirmed, 

by  the  character  which  revelation  ascribes  to  the 

heavenly    inhabitants,  who,   in   this  petition,  are 

proposed  as  objects  of  our  imitation.     As  angels 

are  the  active  instruments  of  the  providence  of 

God,  they  are  uniformly  represented  as  render- 

ing  a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will. 

This  idea  is  clearly  conveyed,    by    the  phrases, 

*'  standing  before  God,"  "  ministering  to  him," 

and  "  flying   upon  his  errands."     And  scriptur* 

S2 
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affords  abundant  testimonies  of  the  fact.  By  their 
ministration,  the  great  purposes  of  Heaven  were  al- 
ways made  known,  and  often  executed,  in  the 
ages  before  the  flood.  The  patriarchs  were  fre- 
quently favoured  afterwards  by  deputations  from 
above.  By  them  the  first  governors  of  Israel  were 
often  instructed  in,  and  excitrd  to,  their  duty,  and 
the  people  visited  with  chastisements  for  their 
iniquities.  And  the  succeeding  prophets  received 
communications  of  heavenly  knowledge,  by  their 
mediation.  Angels  first  announced  the  birth  of  a 
Saviour,  and  celebrated  his  coming  with  celestial 
anthems.  They  supported  him  in  his  temptations^ 
attended  him  in  the  mansions  of  the  dead;  ac- 
companied him  in  his  ascension  to  the  regions 
of  glory ;  and,  as  we  are  told,  will  compose  his 
retinue,  in  that  awful  day,  when,  enrobed  in  the 
fulness  of  the  Father's  glory,  he  shall  return  to 
judge  the  earth  in  righteousness. 

Revelation  also  informs  us,  that  their  services 
are  not  confined  to  a  few  illustrious  characters, 
which  may  have  arisen,  in  ages  and  countries 
widely  distant.  They  extend  to  all  the  virtuous 
end  good  j  and  shall  not  terminate,  with  respect 
to  us,  until  the  final  dissolution  of  the  world 
which  we  inhabit.  Their  present  office  is  "to 
minister  to  those  who  shall  be  htirs  of  salvation." 
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And  the  concluding  scene  will  be  exhibited, 
"vvhen,  as  our  Lord  hath  expressed  it,  they  shall  go 
forth  as  reapers,  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  among  mankind,  collect  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds,  and  sift  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
before  his  judgnaent  seat. 

When  we  consider  the  elevation  of  their  rank, 
the  strength  of  their  powers,  and  the  extent  of 
their  influence,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  pray, 
that  we  may  equal  them  in  the  ardor,  perfection, 
.  or  importance  of  our  services,  in  doing  the  will  of 
God.  The  slightest  reflexion  on  our  inferiority, 
and  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labour,  but 
from  which  they  are  exempted,  must  convince  us, 
that  the  prayer  would  be  j)resumptuous,  and  the 
attempt  vain.  However,  the  words  of  the  petition 
by  no  means  convey  an  idea  so  extravagant. 
They  imply  nothing  more,  than  that  men,  in  the 
sphere  allotted  them,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
abilities,  may  imitate  the  conduct  of  angels,  in 
their  endeavours  to  do  the  will  of  God, 

In  this  sense,  the  prayer  is  perfectly  rational, 
conformable  with  our  situation,  and  expressive  of 
the  duty  arising  from  it :  for  though  we  can 
never  overtake  them  in  the  pursuit,  nor  equal 
them  in  the  performance,  of  the  divine  will,  we 
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may  emulate  their  zeal,   and  follow   their  steps 
in  the  path  of  virtue,  at  humble  distance. 

We  mu  t  observe,  farther,  that  the  petition 
does  !  ot  mply  a  si.nilarity  in  every  particular  j 
much  less  a  sameness  in  the  offices,  by  which 
angeN  a»»i  men  are  required  to  fulfil  the  will  of 
God  T  he  powers,  circumstances,  and  spheres 
of  action,  which  he  hath  allotted  to  the  different 
orders  of  reasonable  beings,  are  infinitely  vari- 
ous. To  these,  their  duties  must  ever  bear  an 
exact  i.roporiion.  As  God  is  the  author  of  that 
diversity,  and  hath  firmly  established  it  in  the 
great  ^clleme  of  his  government,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  sameness  of  office  can  prevail  over  all. 
This  notion  is  so  glaringly  inconsistent,  that  hu- 
man Wisdom  can  never  adopt  itj  much  less  can 
its  foundations  be  laid  in  any  requisition  of  an 
all-perfect  God.  Tlie  only  sameness  which  can 
take  place,  consists  in  the  zeal,  cheerfulness,  and 
perseverance,  with  which  all  conform  to  his' will, 
in  the  rank,  relations,  and  circumstances,  in 
■which  they  are  placed. 

These  observations  naturally  lead  us  to  the 
general  idea,  expressed  in  this  petition.  1  his  is, 
that  as  the  angels,  conformable  to  the  rank 
which  they  hold,  the  powers  given  them,  the  re- 
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lations  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  they  possess,  cheerfully  perform 
what  they  know  to  be  the  will  of  God — it  should 
be  our  desire,  that  men,  according  to  their  rank, 
relations,  powers,  and  influence,  should  perform, 
in  like  manner,  what  he  hath  made  known  to 
them  as  such,  either  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  ex- 
traordinary revelations  of  his  intentions  concern- 
ing them. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  point  out  the  cir- 
cumstances, respecting  us,  which  "  doing  the 
will  of  God"  implies. 

The  first  of  these  is,  the  pursuit  and  attain- 
ment of  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  di- 
rect the  impulses  of  the  heart,  and  regulate  the 
exercise  of  our  active  powers.  That  this  is  the 
will  of  God,  is  abundantly  evident,  from  the 
principles  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  instructive 
scenes  which  he  hath  spread  around  us,  in  all 
the  charms  of  beauty  and  magnificence.  All  the 
grand  exhibitions  of  creation  and  providence  are  "^^ 

inscribed  witii  lessons  of  instruction  ;  curiosity  is 
implanted  in  us,  to  impel  us,  by  its  cravings,  to 
the  study  of  them  ;  and  the  powers  of  thought, 
reason,  and  reflexion,  enable  us  to  gratify  this 
thirst  of  knowledge.     And  where  these  sources  of 
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information  might  be  overlooked,  op  powers  ne- 
glected, extraordinary  revelations  have  been  made, 
jn  which  every  thing,  pertaining  to  useful  in- 
struction, is  fully  taught.  The  circumstances 
which  attended  these,  evidently  prove,  that  our 
attainment  of  knowledge  is  the  will  of  God.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  raise  up  prophets, 
depute  angels,  and  finally  send  his  only  begotten 
Son,  to  instruct  mankind,  unless  he  intended  that 
they  should  learn,  and  turn  to  the  way  of  truth ; 
much  less,  that  he  would  have  subjected  his  Son 
to  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  the  insolence  of 
Satan,  er  the  pangs  of  death,  in  attestation  of 
what  he  taught. 

The  conclusion,  to  which  these  considerations 
direct  us,  is  fully  established  by  the  declarations  of 
holy  writ.  It  asserts  of  the  course  of  providence, 
that  day  unto  day  uttcreth  knowledge,  and  every 
succeeding  night  may  teach  men  wisdom.  It  de- 
clareth,  concerning  itself,  that  all  its  parts  were 
«*  given  by  inspiration  from  God,  and  are  profi- 
table for  doctrine,  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness j"  and  that  "whatever  things  were  written, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  were  written  for  our  learn- 
ing." This  general  principle  is  apphed  particu- 
larly to  the  various  revelations  which  men  have 
received.    The  intention  of  heaven  is  expressed  to 
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Moses,  with  the  greatest  clearness ;  and  the  pur- 
poses mentioned,  which  the  law  should  serve. 
"  Gather  me  the  people  together,"  saith  the  Lord, 
«*  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my  words,  that  they 
may  learn,  and  may  teach  their  children."  The 
passages  are  uncommonly  numerous,  which  de- 
clare, that  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  prophets, 
is  the  will  of  God;  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
people  to  be  instructed  by  them,  is  assigned  as 
the  general  cause  of  tTie  calahiities,  with  which 
they  were  visited. 

These  circumstances  plainly  express  the  inten- 
tion of  Heaven,  in  regard  to  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  solemn  tnanner  in  which  the  at- 
tention of  men  is  challenged,  to  the  ministrations 
of  Christ,  fully  prove,  that  the  will  of  God,  in 
regard  to  his  gospel,  continues  the  same  :  *«  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,"  saith  he,  "  hear  ye  hirii." 
Christ  himself  frequently  expressed  the  same  in- 
junction, when  he  delivered  truths,  or  enforced 
duties,  peculiarly  important.  ««  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear."  And,  as  the  knowledge  of 
what  he  taught,  and  the  evidences  of  his  mission, 
depended  greatly  on  an  acquaintance  with  former 
revelations,  he  enjoined  his  followers  to  "  search  the 
scriptures,  because  they  were  the  records  which 
testified  of  him,  and  the  sources  from  which  thet/ 
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expected  eternal  life."  From  the  knowledge, 
which  Christianity  was  to  diffuse,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  "ahght  to  hghten  the  Gentiles  j"  and  at  its 
appearance,  *'  the  people  who  sat  in  darkness" 
are  said  to  "  have  seen  a  great  light ;  and  to 
them  who  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death, 
light  sprung  up.*'  That  this  knowledge,  charac- 
terized under  the  idea  of  light,  might  diffuse  its 
gladdening  rays  far  and  wide,  those  who  had  been 
the  companions  of  Jesus  during  his  personal  mi^ 
nistry,  are  commanded  to  «^  go  forth,  and  teach 
all  nations." 

What  these  declarations  prove  to  be  the  will  of 
God,  in  this  respect,  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
constitution  of  our  own  minds.  Curiosity,  which 
may  be  considered  as  our  appetite  of  knowledge, 
impels  us  to  pursue  it  as  the  food  of  the  mind. 
It  hurries  us  into  every  region  where  this  may  be 
acquired  ;  and  can  no  more  be  satisfied  without  its 
object,  than  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  thirst  can  be 
allayed,  without  something  to  gratify  their  impor- 
tunate demands.  The  powers  of  thought,  reason, 
and  reflexion,  enable  us  to  collect,  compare^ 
and  arrange,  the  materials  which  nature  and  reve- 
lation supply,  from  their  inexhaustible  sources,  to 
salisfy  its  cravings:  and  conscience  loudly  pro- 
claims, that  the  exercise  of  these  is  an  indispens- 
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able  duty,  and  authoritative  dictate  of  the  will  of 
God. 

Hence  we  see,  that  the  pursuit  and  attainment 
of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  desire 
to  comply  with  the  divine  will.  And  though  we 
cannot  now  hear  the  voice  of  inspiration  from  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets,  nor  catch  the  words  of 
knowledge  from  the  Redeemer's  lips,  all  the  sourc- 
es of  heavenly  instruction  are  still  -  before  us. 
The  book  of  nature  is  always  open  :  in  the  re- 
cords of  scripture,  the  prophets,  though  dead, 
continue  to  speak  the  purposes  of  Heaven ;  and 
the  words  of  eternal  life  are  faithfully  written,  that 
we  may  know  and  believe  them.  These,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  study  with  care  and  attention,  as 
they  supply  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  cu- 
riosity, and  the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  And 
in  this  we  shall  strictly  conform  with  the  conduct 
of  those  exalted  spirits,  who  desire  "  to  look  into" 
the  mysteries  of  Heaven,  and  investigate  the  ways 
of  that  Providence,  whose  gracious  purposes  they 
daily  fulfil. 

The  next  circumstance  comprehended  in  the 
general  idea  of  "  doing  the  will  of  God,"  is  the 
application  of  our  knowledge  to  the  purposes  of 
holiness  and  virtue.     This  is  the  great  and  impor- 
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tant  end  of  all  instruction.  As  the  understanding 
of  man  is  emphatically  called  "the  candle  of  the 
Lord,"  its  light  was  intended  to  direct  his  path  ; 
and  unless  it  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  inquiry  is 
but  an  unprofitable  exertion  of  the  mind,  study 
an  unavailing  weariness  of  the  flesh,  and  know- 
ledge itself  little  better  than  an  empty  name,  or 
specious  foolishness.  On  this  principle,  revelation 
affixes  the  idea  of  wisdom,  not  to  extensive  at- 
tainments of  the  understanding,  or  the  pursuits 
which  lead  to  them — but  their  application  to  the 
interests  of  goodness.  '*  I  have  taught  you  sta- 
tutes and  judgments,"  saith  the  Lord  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel ;  "  keep  and  do  them,  for  this  is  your 
wisdom,  and  your  understanding.  The  Redeemer 
resolves  the  happiness  of  his  followers  into  the 
same  source.  "  If  ye  know  these  things,"  saith 
he,  *'  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them  j"  and 
*'  blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
keep  it."  The  apostles  of  Jesus,  in  imitation  of 
their  master,  rested  the  hope  of  justification  and 
future  blessedness,  on  this  effect  of  religious  in- 
struction. **Not  the  hearers  of  the  law,"  saith 
Paul,  "  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the 
law  shall  be  justified."  The  language  of  J;4mes 
^is  peculiar]}'  strong.  "Lay  apart"  saith  he,  '«  all 
tiithiness,  and  all  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  aiid 
receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  vrord,  which 
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is  able  to  save  your  souls.  But  be  ye  iloers  of  the 
word,  and  not,  liearers  only,  deceiving  your  own 
selves  ;  for  it  is  he  alone,  who  looketh  into  the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  being 
not  a  forgetful  hearer  of  the  word,  but  a  doer  of 
the  work,  wlio  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed."  And 
John  pronoimceth  those  blessed,  **  who  do  the 
commandments  of  Jesus  ;  because  they  shall  have 
a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  enter  through  the 
gates  into  the  city." 

If  the  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness 
be  thus  confirmed  by  the  word  of  God,  and  if 
happiness  be  the  end  of  his  government,  the  prac- 
tice of  virtuemust  be  strictly  conformable  with  his 
intentions,  and  the  most  important  part  of  doing 
his  will.  Shonld  this  assertion  require  any  proof, 
the  avowed  purpose  of  Heaven,  in  the  mission 
of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  ®f  his  religion,  amply 
supply  it.  The  apostle  Paul  expressly  declares, 
that  *«  God  sent  forth  his  Son  Jesus  to  bless  us, 
in  turning  every  one  of  us  from  our  iniquities ;" 
and  that  "  the  grace  of  God,  which  hath  appear- 
ed unto  all  men,  bringing  salvation,  teacheth  us 
to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to 
iive  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  the  present 
world,  if  we  look  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearance  of  the  great  God,  and  our 
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Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for  us, 
that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  pu- 
rify us  unto  himself,  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works  j'*  *' according  to  the  will  of  God 
and  our  Father  j  to  whom  be  glory,  for  ever  and 


ever." 


Explicit  as  these  passages  are,  new  light  is  re- 
flected on  them  from  others,  which  specify  the 
particulars  comprehended  under  the  general  terms, 
•*  redemption,"  and  *<  purification  from  iniquity." 
They  declare  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  all 
its  parts,  is  the  end  of  revelation  ;  and  that,  in  it 
alone,  the  will  of  God  is  fully  done.  "  This," 
saith  the  apostle,  "  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your 
sanctification."  And  his  enumeration  of  the  du- 
ties comprehended  under  this  general  term,  re- 
quires neither  comment  nor  illustration.  "  Now, 
we  beseech  you,  brethren,  warn  them  who  are 
disorderly,  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  support 
the  weak,  be  patient  towards  all  men.  See  that 
none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man  ;  but  ever 
follow  that  which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves, 
and  to  all  men.  Rejoice  evermore:  pray  without 
ceasing :  in  every  thing  give  thanks  :  for  this  is 
the  will  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  concerning  you. 
Quench  not  the  Spirit:  despise  not  prophesyings : 
prove  all  things  :    hold  fast  that  which  is  good  : 
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abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil.  And  may 
the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  j  and  may 
your  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  as  one  entire  pos- 
session, be  preserved  blameless,  in  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

An  attentive  mind  will  readily  perceive,  that 
though  these  two  particulars  comprehend  the  most 
important  circumstances,  implied  in  doing  the 
will  of  God,  there  are  others,  which  our  situation 
renders  absolutely  necessary.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  to  be  attained  without  much  time 
and  application,  a  regular  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, steady  government  of  the  heart,  and 
the  use  of  various  subordinate  means.  If,  then,  it 
be  the  will  of  God,  that  we  should  become  wise 
and  good,  it  must  also  be  his  will,  that  the  means 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  In  the  present  state  of  human  infir- 
mity, the  one  cannot  be  attained,  if  the  other  be 
neglected. 

However,  we  are  not  left  to  general  conclusions 
in  this  particular.  Heaven  hath  already  clearly 
expressed  its  own  intentions.  And  lest,  if  left  to 
the  guidance  of  imagination,  we  should  adopt 
means  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  it  hath, 
in  all  ages,  prescribed  such  as  the  circumstances  of 
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mankind  rendered  necessary.  The  appointment 
of  sacrifices  seems  to  have  been  nearly  coeval 
with  man  ;  and  the  consecration  of  the  sabbath, 
for  the  purposes  of  knowledge  and  devotion, 
doth  not  appear  to  be  of  later  date.  In  suc- 
ceeding ages,  religious  festivals,  in  commemo- 
ration of  events  expressive  of  the  power,  goodness, 
and  providence  of  God,  served  to  perpetuate 
knowledge  and  religion.  Under  the  Jewish  dis- 
psnsation,  these  were  numerous  and  striking  ;  and 
the  people  were  enjoined  to  observe  them,  under 
the  severest  penalties.  That  their  intention  might 
be  fully  answered,  the  attendance  of  children, 
from  twelve  years  of  age,  was  peremptorily  requir- 
ed J  and  when  the  novelty  and  splendor  of  the 
services  excited  their  curiosity,  and  prompted  them 
to  inquire  into  the  meaning  and  design  of  what 
they  saw,  the  parents  were  commanded  to  recite 
the  circumstances  and  events,  which  gave  rise  to 
their  religious  institutions,  that  they  might  be  ear- 
ly taught  to  know,  reverence,  and  obey  the  will  of 
God.  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice,  saitii  the  Lord,  thou, 
and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man  ser- 
vant, and  thy  maid  servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is 
within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  that  are  among  you,  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  to  place  his 
name  there.      And  when  thy  son  asketh  thee,  say- 
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ing,  what  mean  the  testimonies,  and  the  sta- 
tutes, and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  our 
God  hath  commanded  you  ?  then  thou  shalt  say 
unto  thy  son, — we  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt, 
with  a  mighty  hand.  And  the  Lord  showed  signs 
and  wonders  upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoli,  and  up- 
on all  his  household,  before  our  eyes ;  that  he 
might  bring  us  out,  and  give  us  the  land  which  he 
sware  unto  our  fathers.  And  the  Lord  command- 
ed us  to  do  all  these  statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord  our 
God,  for  our  good  always,  that  he  might  preserve 
us  alive,  as  at  this  day.  And  it  shall  be  our  righ- 
teousaess,  if  we  observe  to  do  all  these  command- 
ments, before  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he  hath  com- 
manded us.'' 

The  same  injunctions,  here  expressed  in  re- 
spect to  the  passover,  are  elsewhere  given  concern- 
ing all  the  other  Jewish  festivals.  And  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath,  while  it  preserved  a 
remembrance  of  creation,  and  cherished  the 
sentiments  of  devotion  which  the  contemplation 
of  it  tends  to  excite,  powerfully  promoted  know- 
ledge and  obedience,  by  the  reading  of  the  scrip- 
tures publicly,  in  all  places  of  religious  worship. 
And  as  these  things  were  the  appointments  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  and  enjoined  by  the  authority 
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of  God,  the  Jew5  could  never  pretend  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  while  they  were  neglected. 

Many  of  these  instrumental  services  of  Judaism, 
have  been  abrogated  by  the  gospel,  as  no  longer 
necessary.  But  though  the  improvements  of  lat- 
ter ages  have  invigorated  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  nursed  them  towards  maturity — though  they 
have  enabled  them  to  maintain,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  matured  reason,  what  these  were  intended 
to  support,  during  a  state  of  infant  weakness, 
sensible  helps  are,  and  ever  will  be  necessary, 
to  forward  mankind  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue. And,  however  a  few  may  set  at  nought  their 
assistance,  the  business,  amusements,  or  inatten- 
tion of  the  multitude,  which  exclude  a  high 
degree  of  mental  improvement,  demonstrate  their 
fitness,  and  demand  their  use.  Hence,  the  Re- 
deemer hath  connected  with  Christianity,  services 
expressive  of  its  design,  spirit,  evidences  and  hopes. 
Baptism  is  an  emblem  of  the  repentance  and  purity 
which  it  requires  and  prpmotes  j  the  sacrament  of 
the  supper  is  a  standing  memorial  of  the  attes- 
tation, derived  to  it  by  the  death  of  its  author ; 
The  observance  of  the  sabbath,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  resurrection,  which  put  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  world  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt, 
powerfully  cherishes  our  hopes  of  immortality} 
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and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  scripture,  with 
which  it  is  attended,  is  a  noble  mean  of  promot- 
ing that  general  knowledge  of  religious  subjects, 
which  is  necessary  to  direct  the  steps   of  men. 

The  tendency  of  these  to  promote  the  gospel,  is 
so  direct  and  powerful,  that  they  are  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  commanded  by  him 
to  be  observed  in  his  church,  through  all  gene- 
rations. As  his  kingdom  was  to  be  universal  and 
everlasting,  baptism  was  to  accompany  it,  in  its 
utmost  extent  and  duration.  *«  Go,"  saith  he  to  his 
apostles,  *'  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  holy  Spirit ;  and  lo  !  I  am  with  you,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  sacrament  of  the 
supper  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  his  death,  until  his 
second  coming.  And  there  is  nothing  in  scrip- 
ture, which  indicates  that  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath  shall  cease,  till  all  the  toils  and  troubles 
of  mortality  shall  terminate,  in  an  endless  sabbath 
of  peace,  devotion,  and  joy. 

Hence,  then,  it  follows,  that  those  who  profess 
to  acknowledge  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  cannot 
be  said  to  do  the  will  of  God,  while  they  neglect 
its  instrumental  duties,  treat  its  ordinances  with 
indifference^  suff'er  the  sabbath  to  pass  unimpror- 
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td,  ©r  profanely  devote  it  to  unnecessary  btisiness. 
^nd  tain  amusement.  These  ordinances  are  the 
rneans  of  opening  the  understandiHg  to  revealed 
knowledge,  -which  is  the  lamp  of  life,  to  unfold 
the  path  and  prospects  of  virtue,  and  light  us  on 
to  that  obedience,  whose  end  is  everlasting  life. 

We  come  now  to  consider  another  circum- 
stance, implied  in  *'  doing  the  will  of  God." 
This  arises  from  the  idea,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  shall  be  an  everlasting  kingdom.  In  order 
to  this,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
should  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, till  the  end  of  the  world  :  and,  as  God  has 
entrusted  the  preservation  of  Christianity  to  the 
care,  integrity,  and  zeal,  of  its  professors,  under 
the  ordinary  influences  of  his  spirit,  it  is  certainly 
his  will,  that  they  should  instruct,  encourage,  and 
comfort  one  another,  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  it.  Hence,  it  becomes  an  important  part 
of  the  duty  of  parents,  to  instruct  their  children 
in  its  principles,  by  every  mean  which  Heaven 
halh  placed  within  their  reach ;  that,  for  this 
pui'pose,  precept  and  example  should  go  band 
in  hand — and  that  every  advantage  of  public 
worship  and  information,  should  be  added  to  pri- 
vate instruction.  Nor  are  these  to  be  confined 
to  children  only.      The  servant,    stranger,    and 
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poor  dependent,  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy,  and 
encouraged  to  improve  by  them.  These  circuai- 
stances  are  clearly  expressed,  and  strictly  enjoin- 
ed, with  respect  to  the  Jews,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  Moses.  According 
to  it,  instruction  was  to  be  freely  communicated 
to  all ;  and  "  the  son  and  daughter,  the  man -ser- 
vant and  the  maid-servant,  the  Levite,  strangers.^ 
fatherless,  and  widow,  were  to  rejoice  together 
at  the  solemn  festivals,  that  they  might  learn  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  fear  him, 
for  their  good.**  Now,  if  Christianity  be  more 
excellent  in  itself,  and  fraught  with  greater 
blessings,  than  the  law  proposed,  or  could  ba- 
stow;  the  reasons  for  this  injunction  will  hold 
with  proportionably  greater  force,  in  regard  to 
us,  who  are  favoured  with  it.  And,  in  this  re- 
spect, every  parent,  master,  and  neighbour,  is 
to  consider  himself  as  invested  with  a  sacred 
trust,  to  the  discharge  of  which  his  efforts,  for 
the  communication  of  knowledge  and  promotion 
of  virtue,  are  absolutely  necessary.  And,  while 
children  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  or 
servants  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  improv- 
ing, by  the  services  of  religion,  the  will  of  God, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  gospel  kingdom,  can 
never  be  fully  done. 
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These  circumstances,  which  we  have  mention- 
ed, are  all  implied  in  doing  the  will   of  God,  as 
individuals   already  acquainted  with   the  gospel, 
and  the  duties   which   we  owe,  one  to  another. 
And  they  respect,  rather  the  preservation  of  Chris- 
tianity, where  it  is,  than  its  extension  to  countries 
where  it  is  yet  unknown.     Certainly,  as  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  to  become  universal,  and  extend 
its  influence  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  it 
is  certainly  the  will  of  God,  that  those  who  ac- 
knowledge its  authority,  should  exert  themselves, 
according  to  their  opportunities,  in  enlarging  its 
borders.     However,  this  is  an  object  of  attention 
rather  to  christian  states,  than  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.     Private  exertions  can  have  little 
influence,  except  where    they  lie  contiguous  to 
such    as  yet  sit  in  darkness,  and   ©n  whom  the 
light  of  the   glorious  gospel  hath  never    shone. 
However,  as  this  has  not  been  our  lot,  the  illus- 
tration of  this  circumstance  would  rather   serve 
for  amusement,  than  advantage.     We  shall  there- 
fore leave  the  discussion  of  it  to  a  period  seem- 
ingly too  near,  when  we  shall  be  called,  by  the 
relation   of  neighbourhood,  to  sit  down  with  hea- 
thens, and,  by  duty,  to  instruct  them  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  by  precept  and  example. 

From  what  hath  been  discoursed,  on  this  head. 
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we  see  what  is  implied  in  doing  the  will  of  God, 
so  far  as  it  respects  those,  to  whom  his  kingdom 
hath  been  made  known.  1st,  the  pursuit  and  re- 
ception of  the  knowledge  which  it  conveys,  2dly, 
the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  the  purposes  . 
of  holiness  and  virtue  :  Sdly,  a  diligent  use  of  all 
the  means,  which  God  hath  appointed,  for  the 
promotion  of  wisdom  and  goodness :  and  4thly, 
an  earnest  endeavour  to  recommend  the  study, 
practice,  and  improvement  of  these  things,  to 
all,  over  whom  providence  hath  given  us  influ- 
ence. 

We  come  now  to  point  out  the  obligations  by 
which  we  are  bound,  in  these  particulars,  to  d« 
the  will  of  God. 

The  first  of  these  naturally  arises  from  their 
fitness  and  propriety.  This  obligation  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  it  scarcely  admits  of  illustration.  As 
the  will  of  God  is  actuated  by  goodness,  and  re- 
gulated by  perfect  wisdom,  whatever  we  know  to 
he  conformable  with  it  must  be  proper:  and 
whatever  it  enjoins,  or  even  intimates,  to  reason- 
able creatures,  carries  in  it  an  obligation  to  com- 
pliance, if,  then,  it  seemed  fit  to  infinite  wis- 
dom, to  favour  men  with  successive  revelations, 
to  the  divinity  of  which  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit,  anil 
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effects  of  his  power,  have  uniformly  borne  testi- 
mony, these  certainly  claim  their  serious  atten- 
tion, and  careful  improvement.  And,  if  he  hath 
established  a  kingdom,  founded  in  truth,  and 
supported  by  righteousness,  it  must  be  fit,  that 
his  subjects  should  study  the  one,  and  practise 
the  other. 

This  consideration  derives  great  weight  from 
the  rank,  character,  and  sufferings,  of  the  exalt- 
ed personage  by  whose  ministry  it  was  erected— 
a  personage,  no  less  exalted  than  the  son  of  God  ! 
Is  it  fit,  that  God  should  speak,  and  that  men 
should  refuse  to  hear  his  voice  ?  that  he  should 
unweariedly  reveal  instruction,  and  they  be  deaf  to 
the  words  of  knowledge  ?  Is  it  fit,  that  the  son 
of  God  should  descend  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
pass  through  the  weary  scenes  of  human  life,  ful- 
fil its  duties,  and  bear  its  infirmities,  leaving  men 
an  example,  that  they  might  follow  his  steps,  and 
that  they  should  never  attempt  the  path,  which 
he  trode  before  them  ?  Is  it  fit,  that  he  should 
appoint  statutes  and  ordinances,  by  which  they 
may  *'  become  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might,"  and  that  they,  and  the  end 
which  they  ought  to  serve,  should  lie  by  neglect- 
ed and  despised  together  ?  In  a  word — is  it  fit, 
that  he  should  become  a  servant  and  martyr,  for 
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their  sakes,  and  that  they  should  refuse  to  be 
wise,  and  good,  and  happy,  that  they  may  be 
"  kings  and  priests,  unto  God,"  for  ever  ?  .  No, 
certainly.  The  inconsistency  is  so  glaring,  that  fol- 
ly itself  will   not  attempt  tq   support  it.     And, 

.hence,  we  see  the  propriety  of  praying  that,  in 
these  particulars,  the  will  of  God  may  be  done 
by  tnen  ;  and,  consequently,  the  obligation, 
which  we  who  know  his  will,  are  under,  to  learn 

,  wisdom,  practise  virtue,  and  improve  all  the 
means  which  Heaven  hath  appointed  for  these 
important  purposes. 

A  second  obligation  arises  from  a  regard  to  con- 
astency  of  character,  which  every  man  feels,  or 
ought  to  feel  and  cherish.  Where  a  regard  to  this  is 
lost,  human  nature  assumes  its  lowest  form,  appears 
with  motley  aspect,  and  flatly  contradicts  its  own 
pretensions.  And  the  more  these  are  rational,  and 
their  end  important,  the  more  glaring  and  scanda- 
lous will  inconsistency  be.  This  is  abundantly  ob- 
vious, in  all  the  pursuits  of  humaa  life.  We  cannot 
form  a  more  contemptible  idea  of  a  reasonable 
ing,  than  that  which  arises  from  its  professed  sense 
of  the  importance  of  an  object,  and  a  total  neglect 
of  the  powers,  means,  and  opportunites,  by  which 
it  may  be  attained.  Would  we  not  pronounce  the 
man  more  than  foolish,  whq  would  consider  wealth 
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a9  the  chief  blessing  of  life,  and  yet  doze  aw aj 
his  time  in  lazy  indolence,  without  a  single  effort 
to  acquire  it;  or  who  would  weary  heaven  and 
earth  with  prayers  for  abundance,  and  yet  would 
not  condescend  to  co-operate  with  them,  or  even 
to  accept  their  offered  bounty  ?  And  can  we  in- 
dulge the  man  with  a  softer  epithet,  who  prays, 
that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  on  earth,  in 
the  acceptance  and  improvement  of  the  gospel- 
kingdom,  and  yet  neglects  to  improve  it  himself? 
who  thinks  this  an  end  sufficiently  important  to 
"engage  the  powers  of  Heaven,  and  yet  refuses  to 
exert  his  own,  for  the  accomplishment  of  it !  The 
only  conclusion  which  such  conduct  can  justify, 
is,  either  that  he  thoughtlessly  prays  for  «  he 
knows  not  what," — affects  an  interest  in  what  he 
disregards, — or  presumptuously  imagines,  that  an 
object,  unworthy  of  his  notice  and  concern,  may  be 
worthy  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Heaven : 
in  a  word,  that  he  is  either  a  fool,  a  hypocrite,  or 
an  impious  profligate.  Now,  let  us  for  a  moment 
consider,  how  severely  we  should  feel  these  impu- 
tations in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  human  life. 
Have  these  terms  nothing  in  them  that  can  mor- 
tify pride,  wound  the  heart,  or  diffuse  the  blush  of 
shame,  even  over  the  brazen  face  of  impudence  ? 
I  am  convinced,  there  is  not  an  individual  of  the 
human  kind,  who  would  not  kindle  into  rage  at  the 
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charge,  if  groundless ;  or  sink  into  confusion,  if 
founded  in  truth.  Yet,  alas  !  to  these  charges  we 
must  tamely  submit,  if  we  continue  to  counteract 
the  will  of  God.  Foolish,  hypocritical,  Or  impi- 
ous, are  the  only  epithets  which  can  express  our 
characters,  while  we  pray  that  the  will  of  God 
may  be  done,  and  yet  indulge  in  ignorance  of  those 
things  which  the  Son  of  God  came  from  heaven 
to  teach,  and  died  to  attest — disobey  the  precepts 
which  he  inculcated,  or  neglect  the  means  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  which  he  hath  prescribei: 
This  consideration  should  certainly  induce  us  to 
comply  with  his  purposes,  that  we  may  avoid  the 
shame  of  such  vile  imputations.  And  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  the  only  means  by  which  this  can 
be  accomplished,  are,  the  attainment  of  useful 
knowledge,  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  use  of  re- 
ligious ordinances,  and  the  communication  of 
their  privileges  to  all  whom  Providence  hath  sub- 
mitted to  our  care  and  direction. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  closely  connect- 
ed with  this,  and  arising  from  the  same  principle, 
which  powerfully  strengthens-  this  consideration. 
This  is,  the  society  with  which  we  respectively 
connect  ourselves,  either  as  disobeying  or  fulfilling 
the  will  of  God.  In  this  particular,  men  general- 
ly display  a  stronger  sense  of  honour  th^n  in  any 
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other.  They  seem  to  feel  a  common  conviction, 
that  men  are  supposed  to  be  such  as  those  with 
"whom  they  associate,  and  whose  interests  they  es- 
pouse ;  and  by  this  conviction  they  regulate  their 
connexions  in  the  course  of  life,  and  judge  of  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  others.  Everyman 
consi«lers  himself  as  degraded,  and  his  honour 
stained,  by  the  company  of  the  mean,  the  rude, 
and  the  profligate;  and,  on  the  contrary,  exults 
in  the  thought,  that  he  derives  importance  and 
respect  from  the  society  of  supeiiors  in  rank,  for- 
tune, or  character,  by  the  reflexion  of  their  titles, 
abilities,  or  virtues. 

On  this  principle  we  may  safely  rest  a  pow- 
erful argument,  for  compliance  with  the  will  of 
God.  While  we  either  neglect  or  oppose  it,  we 
class  ourselves  with  the  meanest,  or  most  abandon- 
ed, of  God's  creation.  While  we  continue  to  ne- 
glect our  understandings,  and  despise  instruction, 
we  must  be  classed  with  the  savage  and  barbarian  ; 
nay,  we  must  sink  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  bru- 
tal world.  While  we  prostitute  the  time,  which 
should  be  devoted  to  important  researches,  and 
the  active  duties  of  life,  to  vain  and  trifling  amuse- 
ments, we  roust  be  ranked  with  idiots  or  children  ; 
and,  if  we  degenerate  totally  into  vice  and  impi- 
ety, we  join  issue,  not  only  with  the  abandoned 
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amon<y  men,  but  with  the  wretched  spirits  whose 
delio-ht  is  iniquity,  and  whose  portion  is  darkness 
and  contempt  everlasting.  Degrading  thought ! 
to  he  numbered  with  fools  ;  to  wallow  in  the  sink 
of  impurity  ;  to  degenerate  into  devils,  and  be 
ranked  with  them,  both  here  and  hereafter !  From 
such  a  prospect,  honour  must  shrink  back,  and 
ambition  turn  away  with  disgust. 

But,  how  different  is  that  which  presents  it- 
self to  a  mind  delighting  in  virtue,  and  intent  on 
doing  the  will  of  God  !  It  connects  itself  with 
every  thing  virtuous  and  honourable,  in  his  vast 
creation.  The  man  whom  it  actuates,  is  connect- 
ed, by  every  social  tie,  with  the  wise  and  good  of 
every  age,  and  of  every  country.  In  his  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  he  follows  the  path  which  angeU 
have  trodden  before  him.  In  performing  what  he 
knows  to  be  right,  he  emulates  their  perfection. 
In  his  endeavours  to  extend  the  influence  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  he  not  only  shares  their 
ministry,  but  co-operates  with  the  Redeemer, 
and  becomes  a  fellow-worker  with  God  himself. 
Nay,  so  intimate  is  the  connexion  which  this  shall 
form  among  all  the  wise  and  good,  that  it  shall  u- 
nitethem  in  one  common  family,  and  every  individ- 
al,  with  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  in  the  relation 
of  brethren.  «  Whosoever"  saith  he,  "doeth  the 
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will  of  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
my  mother,  and  sister,  and  brother." 

This  address  to  our  sense  of  honour,  in  favour 
of  virtue,  seems  to  run  through  all  those  passages 
of  scripture,  where  the  wicked  are  denominated 
the  children  of  Satan,  and  characterised  by  doing 
their  father's  works  ;  and  the  righteous  as  sons 
of  God,  imitating  his  perfections,  and  delighting 
in  hi?  will.  How  striking  is  this  contrast !  How 
powerfully  doth  it  address  our  sense  of  honour! 
Could  no  other  argument  be  adduced,  this  should 
be  sufficient  to  rouse  a  mind,  not  altogether  aban- 
doned, to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost,  that  the  will  of 
God  may  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

There  is  another  consideration,  arising  from 
self-love,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  on  this  oc- 
casion. Every  one  has  ends  in  view,  which  he 
wishes  earnestly  to  accomplish,  and  labours  daily 
to  attain.  Experience,  however,  teaches  him, 
that  his  own  power  is  insufiicient  for  the  purpose  ^ 
nay,  sometimes,  that  he  must  raise  his  expecta- 
tions of  assistance  above  the  sphere  of  humanity, 
and  address  his  supplications  to  the  throne  of 
God.  But,  that  these  may  be  successful,  their 
objects  must  be  conformable  with  the  divine  will, 
and   our  endeavours  must  be  used   for    the   at- 
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tainment  of  them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  God 
is  a  weak  or  changeable  being  j  that  he  can  be 
concihated  to  evil  by  our  supplications,  or  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  importunity,  to  violate  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  rectitude,  and  co-operate  with 
the  blind  impulse  of  human  passion.  We  cannot 
imagine,  that  the  prayers  of  the  tyrant  and  the 
murderer  will  engage  Heaven  on  the  side  of  op- 
pression and  bloodshed  ;  or  the  voice  of  the  hy- 
pocrite render  God  the  patron  of  deceit.  Nei- 
ther can  we  suppose,  that  he  will  depart  from  the 
established  laws  of  his  government,  to  effect,  by 
miracle,  what  the  powers  delegated  to  creatures 
are  sufficient  to  accomplish,  while  these  powers  are 
inactive  or  misapplied.  While  we  pray  for  food 
and  raiment,  we  must  use  industry  to  procure 
them ;  while  we  look  up  to  Heaven  for  safety 
and  protection,  we  must  proceed  with  caution,  a- 
midst  the  dangers  which  surround  us ;  and  while  we 
ask  wisdom  from  above,  to  direct  our  steps,  we  must 
attend  to  the  voice  of  our  own  understandino-. 
We  cannot  suppose,  that  the  Almighty  will  pre- 
serve the  man  from  destruction,  who,  while  he 
prays  for  life,  rushes  impetuously  on  the  point  of 
a  sword  :  that  he  will  guide,  by  his  Spirit,  the  maa 
who  deliberately  counteracts  every  dictate  of  com- 
mon prudence  i  or  bless  him  with  peace  of  con- 
science, and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  habitual- 
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]y  bids  defiance  to  conscience,  and  does  despite 
to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  Neither  can  we,  with  bet- 
ter reason,  expect  that  haiwill  cause  ijis  will  to 
be  done  on  earth,  while  men,  to  whom  it  was  made 
known,  deliberately  oppose  its  sacred  purposes. 

If  we,  therefore,  wish  for  advantage,  from  the 
CO  operation  of  Heaven,  our  desires  mu^t  be  con- 
formable with  its  great  designs — and  our  powers 
exerted  for  the  accomplishment  of  them.  While 
these  are  wanting,  prayer  must  be  ineffectual, 
and  supplication  vain. 

Revelation  expresses  this  idea  with  great  ener- 
gy. It  declares,  that  wickedness  not  only  de- 
feats the  end  of  devotion,  but  renders  its  expres- 
sions disagreeable  and  presumptuous.  *'  The 
prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord;  and  their  most  solemn  sacrifices,  his  spirit 
hateth."  But  while  this  is  supported  by  the  plain- 
est language,  it  is  equally  certain,  tliat  devotion, 
supported  by  virtue,  is  ever  acceptable,  and  its  end 
accomplished.  ''  U  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of 
God,  and  doeih  his  will,  him  he  heareth."  "  He 
lieareth  the  prayer  of  the  righteous;  the  prayer  of 
the  upright  in  heart  is  his  delight."  Hence  we 
see,  that  advantage,  even  as  to  this  world,  so  far 
as  its  attainment  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
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power,  depends  upon  our  endeavours  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  interests 
merely  personal.  It  is  equally  true  of  those  ob- 
jects, to  which  the  generous  affections  point. 
A  generous  wish  is  not  sufficient  to  recommend 
them  to  the  patronage  of  Heaven,  where  our 
active  efforts  are  wanting  in  their  behalf.  When 
we  pray  to  God  to  diffuse  happiness  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  we  should  be  occupied  in 
doing  good,  and  exercising  beneficence ;  because 
with  such  sacrifices,  God  is  well  pleased.  And 
when  we  express  our  desire  that  his  will  should 
be  done,  in  the  extension  and  acknowledgement 
of  the  gospel  kingdom,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  which  it  offers  to  men,  we  should  con- 
sider, that  this  generous  wish  must  be  disappoint- 
ed for  ever,  unless  we  exert  ourselves  in  its  be- 
half, display  the  sense  which  we  entertain  of  its 
importance,  by  obeying  its  laws,  and  co-oper- 
ate with  Heaven,  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
to  extend  its  knowledge,  and  promote  its  interests. 

Are  disappointments,  then,  totally  destitute  of 
influence  over  human  happiness  ?  Do  we  bear 
them  with  composure  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
human  life  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  concern,  whether 
or  no  we  succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  our 
desires  ?  Surely  no.    We  cannot,  at  once,  grasp 
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with  eagerness,  and  view  with  indifference.  And, 
the  important  an  object  of  desire  is,  the  more 
severely  will  the  pangs  of  disappointment  be  fell. 
If  we  then  wish,  with  earnestness,  the  accomplish- 
inent  of  an  event,  on  which  the  instruction,  im- 
provement, and  happiness  of  a  world  depends,  and 
desire  to  interest  Heaven  in  the  accomplishment 
of  it,  with  what  bitterness  must  a  disappointment 
be  accompanied,  which  originated  fr©m  our  own 
neglect,  and  must  be  finally  resolved  into  our 
folly  or  wickedness  ?  Yet,  this  bitterness  we  must 
taste,  these  pangs  endure,  if  we  contribute  not 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  God. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  im- 
port of  the  petition,  "  thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
Heaven,  so  on  earth ;"  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances, respecting  us,  which  it  comprehends; 
and  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  ob- 
serve them,  if  we  sincerely  and  earnestly  desire 
that  its  object  may  be  accomplished  ;  I  hope  little 
need  be  added  to  persuade  us,  as  dutiful  children, 
to  co-operate  with  '«  our  Father,  who  is  in  Hea- 
ven," for  the  glorious  purpose.  We  have  seen 
that  it  is  his  will  that  we  should  diligently  learn 
what  he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  teach, 
conscientiously  practice  what  he  hath  command- 
ed, and  regularly  improve  the  means  of  knowledge 


and  virtue  which  he  hath  prescribed.  We  have 
seen  also  that  it  is  our  duty  to  instruct  and  en- 
courage all  under  our  care,  or  subject  to  our  au- 
thority, in  the  knowledge,  study,  and  practice  of 
the  whole.  As  this  is  the  will  of  God,  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  duty.  And,  if  we  be  remiss  or  defi- 
cient in  the  performance  of  it,  our  supplications 
will  be  useless,  and  our  prayers  vain. — In  that 
case,  the  will  of  God  cannot  be  done,  nor  the 
purposes  of  his  grace  fulfilled   to  a  guilty  world. 

Think,  therefore,  of  these  things,  with  solemn 
seriousness.  Let  them  be  the  subjects  of  your 
meditations,  in  your  solitary  hours  by  day,  and 
during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  If  ye  do, 
I  trust,  the  consequence  will  be,  the  embodying 
practice  with  prayer,  that  the  will  of  God  may 
be  done  in  securing  your  own  salvation,  and  pro- 
moting that  of  all  to  whom  your  instructions  and 
example  may  extend.  Which  may  God  grant 
for  his  mercy's  sake.     Amen. 
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SERMON  XII. 


2  Peter,  iii.  16, 

"  Jn  which  are  some  things  hard  to  he  understood, 

which   they,    who  are   unlearned    and    unstable, 

wrestt  as  they  do  the  other  scriptures,    to  their 
own  destruction/* 

That  a  revelation  from  God,  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  instructing  mankind,  and  regulating 
their  conduct,  should  be  level  to  their  under- 
standing, is  a  self  evident  proposition.  So.  far, 
therefore,  as  any  thing  pretending  to  be  a  revela- 
tion, is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  or 
rises  above  comprehension,  it  forfeits,  at  once,  its 
claim  and  character. 

However,  we  aie  not  hence  to  imagine  that 
all  revealed  truths  are  so  plain  as  to  be  perceived 
intuitively,  or  ascertained  without  inquiry  and 
exercise  of  the  understanding.  This  would  be  a 
notion  as  vain  and  groundless,  as  the  presumption 
that  they  rise  above  the  reach  of  intellect,  and  ex- 
ceed the  widest  grasp  of  human  comprehension. 
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These  two  extremes  are  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  revelation  made  for  the 
improvement  of  reasonable  beings ;  and  equally 
foreign  from  that  of  Christianity.  While  its  pre- 
cepts are  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and 
their  propriety  and  obligation  admit  of  the  clear- 
est proof,  yet  the  force  of  that  proof  depends  on 
previous!  apprehensions  of  God,  of  our  own  na- 
ture, and  the  relations  in  which  we  are  placed. 
But  with  such  apprehensions,  and  a  very  moder- 
ate attention,  the  whole  may  be  understood  and 
adopted,  on  principles  of  soundest  knowledge. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  doctrines  ex- 
pressing the  unchangeable  truths,  on  which  these 
precepts  rest,  and  from  which  their  obligations 
are  deduced.  Though  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous to  pronounce  them  all  self-eiidint,  they  are 
reducible  to  principles,  on  which  our  minds  re- 
pose with  the  greatest  certainty. 

In  many  instances,  however,  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  to  preclude  the  danger  of  mistake,  or  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  misrepresentation.  But,  if 
the  difficulty  be  not  insurmountable — nay,  if  a 
moderate  share  of  penetration,  knowledge,  and 
honesty,  be  sufficient  to  remove  it,  the  intelligi- 
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bility  and  reasonableness  of  Christianity  are  not 
affected  by  it. 

The  words  of  our  text  fairly  admit  that  there 
are  *'  things  hard  to  be  understood,  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  as  well  as  in  the  other  scriptures,"  and 
that  these  were  perverted,  from  their  true  meaning, 
*<  by  ignorant  and  unstable  men,  to  their  own  de- 
struction." 

The  use,  which  hath  been  made  of  this  ac- 
knowledgment, affords  a  striking  instance  of  its 
truth.  The  difficulty,  which  the  apostle  admits 
bath  been  magnified  into  an  impossibility  j  and 
ignorant  men  have  founded  a  doctrine  upon  it, 
that  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  rest,  are  alto* 
gether  unintelligible  And,  as  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles have  used  the  word  "  MYSTERY"  they  have 
laid  hold  of  it,  affixed  to  it  the  idea  of  something 
incomprehensible,  and  held  it  up  as  a  thick  veil, 
behind  which  (if  we  believe  them,)  divine  truth 
lies  hid  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

This,  however,  is  an  obvious  perversion  of  the 

apostle's  words,  by  which  they  are   wrested  from 

their  plain  meaning,  and  forced  to  express  one 

^totally  different.     For,  though  he  acknowledges 
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that  there  arc  some  things  "  hard  to  be  under- 
stood," in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  in  the  other 
scriptures,  he  doth  not  insinuate,  even  in  the  most 
distant  manner,  that  any  of  these  were  so  ob- 
scure that  they  eould  not  poshihly  be  understood. 
Nor  can  such  a  conclusion  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  fact  which    he  admits. 

Were  every  truth  absolutely  unintelligible,  the 
discovery  or  due  understanding  of  which  is  at- 
tended with  difficulty,  our  knowledge  would  be 
limited  for  ever,  to  those  things  which  are  im- 
mediately discerned  by  our  external  senses,  or 
so  evident,  that  understanding  perceives  and 
comprehends  them  at  the  first  glance.  But,  we 
know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  conscious 
that  we  clearly  comprehend  many  things  dark, 
and  hard  to  be  understood,  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  have  traced  our  way,  by  studious  appli- 
cation, and  laborious  inquiry,  aided  by  the  in- 
structions of  others,  who  had  trodden  the  same 
path  before  us.  We  know  that  this  is  the  case, 
in  respect  to  all  the  arts,  which  contribute  to  the 
support,  comfort,  and  happiness,  of  human  life, 
and  of  all  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
been  cultivated.  The  practice  ot  the  one,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  other,  is  attained  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  requires  time,  thought,  and  diligent 
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application.  Yet,  great  as  these  difficulties  often 
are,  we  never  consider  the  arts  as  unattainable, 
or  their  principles  as  risin*i[  superior  to  human  un- 
derstanding. The  reason  is  obvious.  We  know, 
that  though  few  have  studied  them,  all  who 
possess  the  ordinary  abilities  of  men,  and  enjojr 
opportunities  of  instruction,  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding them. 

Of  this,  a  very  slight  attention  to  one  common 
case  supplies  a  satisfactory  example.  Sup- 
pose that  ye  had  never  seen  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, or  the  characters  used  in  arithmetic. 
Suppose  them,  for  the  first  time,  laid  before  you, 
could  ye  comprehend,  how  all  the  thoughts  of  the 
human  mind,  and  all  the  sentiments  of  the  heart, 
could  be  communicated  from  man  to  man  by  the 
varied  combination  and  arrangements  of  the  for- 
mer, and  that,  by  the  latter,  numbers  could  be 
calculated,  with  correctness  and  precision,  almost 
to  infinity  ?  Would  not  this  appear  to  you  a  mys- 
tery— nay,  an  absolute  impossibility  ?  Yet,  ye 
all  know  by  experience,  that  a  short  time,  with 
moderate  application,  aided  by  plain  instruction, 
is  sufficient  to  teach  men — nay,  children — to  read, 
write,  and  calculate  numbers — by  reading,  to 
learn  what  others  have  known,  thought,  felt,  and 
done — by  writing,  to  communicate  their  own  ideas 
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and  sentiments  to  the  world — and,  by  the  calcu- 
lation of  numbers,  to  transact  business  with  re- 
gularity, extend  science,  and  improve  the  arts. 
In  these,  and  all  such  cases,  we  clearly  distin- 
guish a  thing  not  understood,  or  the  knowledge 
of  which  may  be  acquired  with  difficulty,  and  a 
thing  which  rises  superior  to  all  knowledge,  and 
all  understanding.  And,  if  we  thus  distinguish 
in  respect  of  every  other  subject,  why  do  we  ex- 
clude the  distinction  in  that  of  religion  ?  Why 
argue,  that  because  there  are  some  things  ia 
scripture,  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  they  rise  su- 
perior to  all  understanding  ?  This  is  as  unfair  in 
reasoning,  as  the  conclusion,  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  establish,  is  unfounded  in  fact. 

That  revelation  contains  **  mysteries,"  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  our  text,  **  things  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood," cannot  be  denied,  without  denying  the 
truth  of  revelation.  But,  that  these  are  not  things 
which  cannot  be  understood — nay,  that  they  are 
things  which  may  be,  and  are  understood  and 
known,  from  the  information  which  revelation 
itself  supplies,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  this,  is  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  mystery,"  and 
the  sense,  in  which  it  is  used  in  scripture.    Till 
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this  be  determined,  all  reasonings   concernino-  it 
would  be  foolish  and  unmeaning. 

Its  proper  and  original  meaning  may  be  easily- 
settled,    by  an  attention  to  the  language    from 
which  we  have  borrowed  it,  and  the  occasions  on 
which  it  was  used.     In  that  language,  it  was  ori- 
ginally  confined  to  religious   matters  5    and   the 
word,  from  which  it  is  derived,  signifies  '*  to  initi- 
ate, to  instruct  in,  or  introduce  to  the  participa- 
tion of,  religious  rites."     In  these,   the   heathens 
observed  the  greatest  secrecy.      Every  god  had 
his  priests,  temples,  and  forms  of  worship,   pecu- 
liar to  himself.     To  the  common  sacrifices,  every 
worshipper  was  admitted  ;   but  there   were  rites 
and  doctrines,  which  were  confined  to   a  few  se- 
lect votaries,  and  these  generally   of  the  priestly 
order.     In  these,  so  great  secrecy  was  observed, 
that  their  celebration  was  preceded  by   a  solemn 
proclamation  to  all  those  who  were  not  regularly 
initiated,  to  keep  at  a  distance.     And  the  intru- 
sion of  a  profane  person,  i.  e.  a  person  not  regu- 
larly initiated,  was  accounted  so  heinous  a  crime, 
that  it  was  punished  with  instant  death,  when  dis- 
covered.     That  this  secrecy  might  be  the  less  li- 
able to  violation,  a  kind  of  obscure  language  was 
frequently  affected  3    and  in  some  instances,  the 
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records  of  religion  were  written  in   characters  un- 
known to  the  multitude. 

But  as  the  persons  who  were  entrusted  with 
these  secrets,  were  subject  to  mortalitjj  it  often 
became  necessary  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  re- 
moved by  death,  by  the  choice  and  introduction 
of  others.  This  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
and  participation  of  these  secret  rites,  belonged  to 
the  priests ;  and  hence,  from  the  original  word, 
which  signifies  *'  to  instruct  in,  or  initiate  into,  the 
secrets  of  religion/'  they  were  called  '*  inyst8e," 
and  the  rites  themselves,  "mysteries,"  or  religi- 
ous secrets. 

This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  word  ;  and  from 
this  it  appears^  that  it  signifies  a  thing  unknown, 
or  not  understood  ;  but  that  the  ignorance  of  it 
does  not  arise  from  its  being  incomprehensible, 
but  from  its  being  kept  secret,  or  unexplained; 
and  of  consequence,  that,  if  published  or  explain- 
ed, it  becomes  an  object  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstandiug. 

Now,  as  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
let  us  inquire  whether  Christ  and  his  apostles  used 
it  in  this  sense.  That  they  did  so,  is  very  proba- 
ble, from  a  plain,  but  important  cbservalion.   The 
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use  of  language  is,  to  convey  the  idccis  of  tlie 
speaker  to  the  person  spoken  to.  Hence,  every 
word  must  have  a  determinate  sense,  else  this  end 
cannot  be  answered.  Whatever  language,  then,  a 
teacher  adopts,  he  must  use  its  words  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  understood,  or 
the  persons  whom  he  pretends  to  instruct,  will  un- 
avoidably mistake  his  meaning.  As  the  evange- 
lists and  apostles,  therefore,  have  recorded  the  his- 
tory of  Christ  and  his  religion  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, it  follows,  that  they  must  use  it  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  Greeks  used  it,  or  lead 
those  who  understood  it  into  perpetual  errors. 
The  use  of  words  which  admit  of  double  meaning, 
may  lead  men  astray ;  but  a  departure  from  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  generally  used,  must  do 
'so ;  and  wherever  this  takes  place,  it  can  be  for  no 
other  purpose  but  that  of  deceit  and  imposture ; 
a  purpose  with  which,  I  am  sure,  none  of  us  would 
dare  to  charge  the  blessed  Jesus  or  his  apostles. 

But,  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this  argu-N 
ment,  or  with  whatever  probability  it  might  estab- 
lish a  general  principle,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
rest  upon  it  here.  The  cases,  to  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  applied  the  word  "  mystery," 
will  lead  us  more  clearly  to  the  sense  in  which 
they  used  it,  than  all  the  abstract  arguments    in 
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the  world.     Let  us  therefore  examine  the  passages 
in  which  these  are  recorded,  as  they  lie  before  us. 

In  the  gospel  by  John,  the  word  is  not  used  at 
all ;  and  it  occurs  only  once  in  each  of  the  other 
evanuelists.  In  them,  too,  we  meet  with  it  as  used 
by  Jesus  himself,  and  on  one  occasion  only,  which 
they  have  severally  recorded.  If,  therefore,  we 
can  determine  the  sense  in  which  he  used  it  on 
that  occasion,  we  may  safely  hold  it  as  the  only 
sense  which  it  can  bear  in  his  religion. 

When  he  delivered  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
neither  the  disciples  nor  the  multitude  understood 
it.  But  when  he  was  alone,  the  disciples  came  to 
him,  and  asked  both  an  explanation  of  it,  and  the 
reason  why  he  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables, 
**  And  he  said,  unto  you  it  is  given  to  knoiv  the 
niTjsteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  to  others 
in  parables,  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and 
hearing  they  might  not  understand.  Now,  the 
parable  is  this :  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to 
sow  ;  and  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the 
way-side  J  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them. 
Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not 
much  earth  ;  and  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  be- 
cause they  had  no  deepness  of  earth  :  and  when 
the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched  j  and  because 
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they  had  no  root,  they  withered.  And  some  fell 
among  thorns;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up  and 
choked  them.  But  others  fell  into  good  ground, 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  thirty,  some 
sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold.  He  who  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Here  the  parable,  as  originally  proposed,  was 
a  mystery,  because  not  understood.  To  the 
multitude  it  continued  a  mystery,  because  left 
unexplained.  But  to  the  disciples  it  was  given  to 
Icnow  these  mysteriesy  because  their  master  explain- 
ed them  to  them.  And,  so  soon  as  the  explanation 
•was  givea,  the  parable  became  so  plain,  that  the 
dullest  apprehension  may  perceive,  and  the  nar- 
rowest understanding  comprehend  its  meaning. 
But,  read  the  explanation,  and  judge  for  your- 
selves. "  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.  Those 
by  the  way  side,  are  they  who  hear  j  then  Com- 
eth the  deceiver,  and  taketh  away  the  word  out  of 
their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe,  and  be  saved. 
They  on  the  xock,  are  they  who,  when  they  hear, 
receive  the  word  with  joy ;  and  they  have  no  root, 
who  for  d  while  believe,  but  afterward,  When  afflic- 
tion, or  persecution  for  the  word's  sjike,  ariseth, 
they  are  offended,  and  fail  away.  That  which  fell 
among  thorns,  are  such  as  hear  the  word  ;  and 
the  cares  of  this  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches. 
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and  the  lusts  of  other  things,  entering  in,  choke 
the  word,  and  render  it  unfruitful.  And  these  are 
they,  who  are  sown  on  good  ground  :  such  as  hear 
the  word,  and  receive  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
some  thirty  fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an 
hundred." 

In  this  instance,  then — the  only  one  in  which 
the  word  **  mystery"  is  mentioned,  as  used  by  our 
Saviour, — -it  evidently  appears  in  its  original  and 
primary  sense  ;  and  the  whole  passage  shows,  that 
it  does  not  signify  *' any  thing  unintelligible,  or 
that  a  man  cannot  possibly  understand  ;'*  for  "  to 
you"  saith  he,  *«  it  is  given,  to  know  the  myste- 
ries of  the  kingdom  of  God;"  a  declaration, 
which  would  have  been  only  solemn  mockery,  if 
mysteries  cannot  be  known  and  understood. 

That  in  the  same  sense  the  apostles  used  the 
word  mystery,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show, 
from  their  own  writings. 

The  first  passage,  in  which  it  occurs,  is  in  the 
conclusion  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where 
he  mentioi^s  "  the  revelation  of  the  mystery, 
which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began, 
but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the  scriptures 
of  the  prophets,  according  to  the  commandment 
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of  the  everlasting    God,  made  known  to   all  na- 
tions."    The  mystery  here  mentioned  is  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,    which   was  certainly  unknown 
to  all  former  ages  ;  but  was  then  clearly  revealed, 
and    the   knowledge  of  it   extended  to  Jew   and 
Gentile.     To   the   same    subject     he   applies   it 
twice,    in  his     first  epistle    to    the    Corinthians. 
«« We  speak,    in    a   mystery,     wisdom    of  God, 
that  hath  been  hidden."    And,  ''  let  a  man  ac- 
count us,   as  servants  of  Christ,  and  stewards   of 
mysteries  of  God."     That  is,  we  speak,  in  a  dis- 
pensation  not  formerly  known,  wisdom  of  God, 
which  was  hidden  from  preceding  ages  ;  and  men 
ought  to  account  of  us,  as  dispensers  of  religious 
truths,    which   God   had   not   formerly    revealed. 
This  is  fully  confirmed  by  his  application  to   the 
converts  at  Ephesus,     to    pray  for   him,    «'  that 
utterance   might  be    given   him,    that  he  might 
open  his  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the  mys- 
tery of  the  gospel.**      The  same  is  repeated  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  he  calls  the  gospel    "  the   mystery  of 
Christ."     And,  in  his   instructions    to   Timothy, 
he  calls  it  "  the   mystery    of  faith,"   and  *'  the 
mystery  of  godliness."     In   this  last  passage,  he 
pronounces  it,    "a  great  mystery,"  as  being  at- 
tended with  many  astonishing  circumstances,  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  which  he  enumerates:  '<  a  divins 
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person  manifested Jn  flesTi,  proved  to  he  such  by 
inspiration,  seen  of  angels,  proclaimed  among  the 
nations,  believed  in  the  world,  received  into 
Heaven,  seated  in  glory." 

In  all  these  passages,  we  may  perceive  the 
word  "  mystery"  used  in  its  proper  sense — as  de- 
noting semething  that  is  hidden  or  concealed^ 
but  ^vhich  admits  of  being  made  known  and  un- 
derstood. The  apostle  represents  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation as  coming  under  this  character — as 
being  hidden  from  former  ages,  but  then  fully 
revealed,  and  clearly  understood.  And  this  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  the  declarations  of  Christ 
himself.  "  Blessed  are  your  eyes,"  saith  he  to 
his  disciples,  "for  they  see;  and  your  ears,  for 
they  hear.  For,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have  desired  to 
see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things,  which  ye 
hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.'*  And  again  he 
saith — '*  I  devote  myself  to  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hidden 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  to  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  be- 
cause there  is  favour  in  thy  sight." 

As  the  gospel  dispensation   is  thus   called  a 
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mystery,  because  it  was  hidden]  from  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  reserv- 
ed for  the  period  appointed  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  emphatically  called  *'the  fulness  of  lime;"  so, 
the  publication  of  it  brought  many  things  to  the 
knowledge  of  men,  which  before,  were  either  to- 
tally unknown,  or  not  clearly  understood ;  and 
which,  on  that  account,  the  apostles  call  **  mys« 
teries.*' ' 

The  first  of  these  are  the  universality  of  the 
gospel,    as  extending     equally    to    all    nations  j 
and  the  tendency  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  to 
their  conversion.     To  these  the  apostle  Paul  gives 
the  name  of  mystery,  in  these  different  passages 
of  his  writings ;  and  at  the  same  time,  pronoun- 
ces them  fully  known,  nay,  clearly  demonstrated. 
"  He  hath  made  known   to  us,"  saith   he,  '*  the 
mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself,  that,  in   the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  ga- 
ther together  in  one  all   things  by  Christ.'*     And 
again  :     *'  He  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery, 
which  in  other  ages    was  not  made  known  to  the 
sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy 
apostles  and  prophets,  by  inspiration  ;    that  the 
Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same 
body^  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ,  by 
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the  gospel :  and  to  make  all  men  see,  what  is  the 
fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  cre- 
ated all  things  by  Jesus  Christ;  to  the  intent, 
that  now  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  might 
be  known  by  the  church.''  In  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  mentions  the  same  mystery,  with 
this  additional  circumstance,  that  '*  through  the 
uni3elief  of  the  Jews,  salvation  came  to  the  Gen- 
tiles :"  and  adds,  **  I  would  not,  brethren,  that 
ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  that  blind- 
ness, in  part,  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.** 

Another  circumstance,  to  which  the  apostle 
applies  the  word  mystery,  is  the  suddenness  of 
the  change,  which  shall  affect  those  who  will  be 
alive  at  the  dissolution  of  the  world.  *'  Behold,  I 
shew  you  a  mystery  ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  ;  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed 
likewise."  Here,  the  mystery  is  said  to  be  shewn, 
and  t4ie  words,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  are  plain 
a»d  intelligible,  "  The  change  shdl  be  instan- 
taneous." 

Th«e  nfizt  circumstance,  concerning  vrhich  the 


word  mystery  is  used,  is  marriage.  In  regard  tc> 
it,  the  nations  were,  and  all  uncivilized  nations 
yet  are,  very  loose  in  their  maxims,  and  severe 
in  their  conduct.  Authority  in  husbands  vv^as 
tyrannical  ;  obedience  in  wives  was  therefore 
the  efYect  of  fear  alone.  On  this  head,  the  a- 
postle  laid  down  a  new  doctrine  to  the  converts  at 
Epbiesus;  which,  while  it  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  husbands,  softened  it  with  tenderness, 
and  demanded  from  wives  an  obedience  of  love. 
In  enforcing  the  steadiness  and  warmth  of  this 
affection  on  husbands,  he  makes  an  allusion  to 
the  love  of  Christ  to  the  church,  of  which  he  is 
head,  and  over  which  he  is  clothed  with  authori- 
ty. He  then  adduces  another  circumstance,  tO' 
whi«h  they  were  strangers,  as  being  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  theory  of  creation,  as  given  by  Mo- 
ses. This  is,  tuai  woman  was  formed  of  a  rib, 
taken  from  the  man's  side.  *'  He  that  loveth  his 
wife,  loveth  himself.  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated 
his  own  flesh ;  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it, 
even  as  the  Lord  the  church.  For  this  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be 
joined  to  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  as  one 
flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery."  That  is,  to  you, 
strangers  to  the  writings  holden  sacred  by  the 
Jews,  this  is  an  important  secret,   which  I  now 
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disclose,  and  of  which  ye  had  no  previous  infor- 
mation. 

The  last  circumstance,  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  which  is  called  a  mystery,  is  the  secret 
deceit  by  whicl)  the  Jews  were  seduced  into  a  re- 
bellion against  the  Roman  power,  which  termina- 
ted in  their  ruin.  This  event  had  been  foretold 
by  our  Saviour,  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  in  all 
its  horrors.  He  had  likewise  informed  his  disci- 
ples, that  before  the  awful  period  which  should 
involve  the  body  of  the  people  in  one  common 
destruction,  there  would  be  defections  and  com- 
motions i  and  that  false  prophets  would  arise,  who 
would  encourage  the  people  to  sedition,  by  pom- 
pous pretensions  to  extraordinary  gifts,  visions, 
and  miracles.  1  his  period,  the  apostle  informs 
the  Thessalonians,  was  now  at  hand ;  the  people 
were  hastening  towards  that  rebellion,  which 
would  bring  it  on;  and  the  engines  of  sedition 
were  secretly  at  work  to  hurry  them  into  it.  "  The 
mystery  of  iniquity  already  worketh.'* 

These  are  all  the  instances,  in  which  the  word 
"mystery'*  is  applied  to  any  particular  fact,  or 
doctrine,  either  in  the  gospel  history,  or  writings 
of  the  apostles. 
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However,  there  are  two  other  passages  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  he  applies  it,  not  in  a 
particular  case,  but  as  a  general,  or  abstract 
term,  and  uses  it  in  the  same  sense.  "  Though 
I  understand  all  the  mysteries,  and  all  the  wisdom, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  Here  he 
speaks  of  the  gifts,  powers  and  qualifications  of 
the  first  teachers  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  meaning 
is  evidently  this :  Though  I  know  all  the  truths 
which  were  hidden  from  former  ages,  but  are 
now  revealed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  all  the  wis- 
dom contained  in  them,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  nothing.  Again  :  "  He  that  speaketh  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  speaketh  not  unto  men,  but 
unto  God;  because  no  man  understandeth  him: 
howbeit,  in  the  spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries.** 
Here,  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  very  evident. 
He  allows,  that  a  man  may  speak  mysteries,  (that 
is,  the  truths  of  religion,  which  had  been  hidden 
from  preceding  ages,  but  were  then  revealed  by  the 
gospel,)  without  being  understood ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  assigns  the  reason — not  that  these 
truths  were  superior  to  the  understanding,  and 
incomprehensible,  but  because  they  Were  spoken, 
in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Having  thus  examined  every  passage  in  which  the 
apostles  used  the  word  *•  mystery,"  in  their  several 
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epistles,  let  us  now  look  forward  into  the  revela- 
tion of  John,  in  which  it  occurs  only  thrice.  In 
the  first  of  these,  its  meaning  is  indisputable.  In 
John's  first  vision,  he  "  saw  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks, and  in  the  midst  of  them,  one  like  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars." 
The  person  whom  he  saw,  after  quieting  his  fears, 
aind  informing  him  who  he  was,  thus  addressed 
him :  "  Write  the  thmgs  which  thou  hast  seen, 
and  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter,  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars, 
which  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars  are 
the  angels,"  that  is,  the  messengers,  or  teachers,. 
«*  of  the  seven  churches  ;  and  the  seven  candlesticks 
which  thou,  sawest,  are  the  seven  churcheij."  In 
these  last  words,  the  veil  of  obscurity  which  hung 
over  the  vision,  is  drawn  aside,  and  its  objects 
stand  confessed  to  every  eye. 

In  the  second  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  the 
vision  relates  to  a  series  of  events,  respecting 
Christianity,  which  were  then  future,  and  con- 
sequently veiled  in  obscurity  from  mortal  eye. 
And,  as  the  accomplishment  of  them  depended  on 
the  providence  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  full 
knowledge  of  them  was  reserved  for  an  after  pe- 
riod, they  are  called  "  the  mystery  of  God."   But 
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when  accomplished,  they  must  be  obvious  to  the 
understanding,  else  the  hand  of  God  could  neither 
be  perceived  nor  acknowledged  in  them.  Nay, 
the  prophecy  which  foretold  them  must  be  vain, 
as,  without  this,  its  accomplishment  could  never 
be  traced. 

In  the  last  passage,  where  the  word  "  mystery" 
occurs,  it  is  twice  used  :  first,  as  exhibiting  an  ex- 
traordinary character ;  and  secondly,  as  express- 
ing the  obscurity  of  a  vision.  The  obscurity,  how- 
ever, is  removed  by  the  explanation  subjoined, 
though  the  vision  is  remarkable,  uncommon,  and 
affecting.  "  I  saw'*  saith  John,  "  a  woman  sit- 
ting on  a  scarlet  coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of 
blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 
And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and  scar-f 
let  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her 
hand,  full  of  abominations,  and  the  filthiness  of 
her  fornications.  And  on  her  forehead  a  name 
was  written — Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  the 
mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth. 
And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus.  And  when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with 
great  admiration.  And  the  angel  said  to  me, 
wherefore  didst  thou  marvel .?  I  will  tell  thee  the 
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mystery  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  car- 
rieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns.  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth  j  and  the  ten  horns, 
which  thou  sawest,  are  ten  kings  ;  and  the  waters, 
whereon  the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples,  and 
multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues ;  and  the 
woman  is  that  great  city,  which  reigneth  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth." 

Highly  coloured  as  the  picture  is,  the  portrai- 
ture  is  so  just,  the  features  so  correctly  sketched, 
the  complexion  so  natural,  and   the  drapery   so 
highly  finished,  that  the   original  cannot  be  mis- 
taken.— Imperial  Rome  !    mistress  of  the  world, 
seated  on  her  seven  hills,  mounted  on  her  scarlet 
coloured  beast  of  war,  holding  in  her  hand  the 
golden  cup  of  idolatry,  full  of  the  abominations 
and  the  filthiness  of  all  nations,    whose  gods  she 
had  enrolled  in  her  calendar,  and  whose  supersti- 
tions and  impurities  she  had  embodied  with  her 
religion  j — seated  on  the  necks  of   peoples,   and 
multitudes,  and  nations,   and   tongues, — reigning 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus,  with  which  she  had  repeatedly  drenched 
the  earth  j — persecutions,  of  which  John  had  been 
a  witness,  and  under  which  he  was  languishing. 
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in  solitary  banishment,  when  he  had  the  myste- 
rious vision,  which  the  angel  has  explained  so 
clearly,  that  the  man  must  be  a  fool,  who  does  not 
understand  it. 

Having  thus  considered  every  passage  in  the 
word  of  God,  in  which  the  word  "  mystery'* 
is  used,  and  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  shewn  that  it  has  removed  every  difficulty 
in  the  way  to  a  due  understanding  of  them — that 
the  apostles  speak  of  them  all  as  made  known  to 
them — and  that  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
publish  and  make  them  known  to  the  world, 
"  that  all  men  might  see  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God," — I  hope  it  appears  that  it  does  not  sig- 
nify, in  any  one  instance,  "  a  doctrine  which 
cannot  possibly  be  understood,"  or  '*  a  fact  which 
rises  superior  to  human  comprehension;  but  a 
truth,  or  fact,  not  revealed  or  published,  and 
which,  when  revealed  or  published,  is  perfectly 
level  to  the  understanding,  and  as  easily  compre- 
hended as  any  other. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  in  respect  to  all  those 
facts  and  doctrines  to  which  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles gave  the  name  of  mysteries,  we  can  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  greater   obscurity  hangs 

over   any   other  part   of  the     §acred   scriptures ; 
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much  less,  that  they  are  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible by  us.  And  therefore,  though  they  contain 
some  things  difficult,  and  hard  to  be  understood, 
yet,  with  all  their  difficulties,  they  are  such  as 
the  unlearned  only,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  informing  themselves  concerning  them,  -  can 
misunderstand  ;  and  the  unstable,  who  are  tossed 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  or  seduced  by 
the  dreams  of  fancy,  which  they  mistake  for  sug- 
gestions of  the  spirit,  can  wrest  to  their  own  de- 
struction. 

That  the  difficulties  in  scripture  are  not  insur- 
mountable, but  such  as  I  have  represented  them, 
must  appear  farther  evident,  from  the  following 
considerations. 

1st,  A  revelation,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  a 
discovery  of  something  formerly  unknown;  or, 
at  least,  the  revival  of  knowledge  which  had  been 
lost  or  perverted.  And,  as  the  knowledge  which 
it  professes  to  communicate,  is  for  the  instruction 
of  men,  and  regulation  of  their  conduct,  it  must 
be  level  tjo  their  understanding.  Truths,  not  un- 
derstood, can  no  more  be  "  a  light  to  the  feet, 
or  a  lamp  to  the  path,"  than  a  candle,  hidden 
ttnder  a  bushel,  can  give  light  to  those  who  sit 
around  it.     So  far",  tl)en,   as  the  scriptures  cannot 
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be  understood,  so  far  do  they  Forfeit  all  claim  t« 
the  character  of  revelation. 

2dly,  The  constant  aim  of  all  the  prophets,  of 
Christ,  and  his  apostles,  was  to  teach  and  instruct 
men.  Their  most  frequent  complaints  against 
them,  were,  that  they  were  obstinate  in  their  igno- 
rance and  their  prejudices — that  they  had  eyes  to 
sec,  but  would  not  perceive,  and  ears  to  hear, 
but  would  not  understand.  These  complaints 
plainly  imply,  not  only  that  what  they  spoke  was 
level  to  tlie  understanding,  if  duly  exercised,  but 
plain  and  easy  of  comprehension  to  all. 

Sdly,  The  character  of  revelation  exactly  cor- 
responds with  this  idea.  Christ  compares  his 
gospel  to  a  light  set  upon  a  hill,  which  is  con^ 
spicuous,  even  from  afar,  and  displays  surround- 
ing objects,  in  their  proper  colours  and  dimen- 
sions, to  every  attentive  eye.  The  apostle  de- 
clares, that  it  was  *'  able  to  make  wise  to  salvation, 
and  bring  men  to  an  inheritance  among  them 
who  are  sanctified" — and,  that,  if  it  was  hidden  to 
any,  it  was  only  to  those  whose  eyes  the  god  of 
this  world  had  blinded.  The  words  of  Paul  to  his 
beloved  Timothy,  on  this  subject,  are  perfectly 
conclusive.  '«  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the 
holy  scriptures,    which  are  able  to  make   thee 
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wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspirsf- 
tion  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness J  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.'* 

This  passage,  could  no  other  be  adduced,  suf- 
ficiently establishes  the  general  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring^  to  direct  your 
thoughts.  That  is,  <*  that  though  revelation  may, 
and  does,  contain  things  *  hard  to  be  under- 
stood,' yet  it  does  not  contain  any  thing  which 
we  cannot  possibly  understand." 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  apostle  asserts  that 
Timothy,  from  his  childhood,  had  known  the 
holy  scriptures,  which  had  proved  able  to  make 
him  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith,  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  The  scriptures  alluded  to,  are 
those  of  the  old  Testament.  Through  them  a  line 
of  prophecy  uniformly  points  forward  to  an  hea- 
veU'Commissioned  personage,  whom  their  accom- 
plishment would  prove  to  be  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  God.  Under  this  idea  the  apos- 
tle Paul  mentions  the  law  as  a  school-master,  to 
lead  us  to  Christ."  These,  the  apostle  tells  us,  Ti- 
mothy knew  from  a  child,  by  means  of  the  instruc- 
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tions  which  he  had  early  received;  and  that  he  had 
been  made  wise  unto  salvation,  by  the  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  which  that  knowledge  led  him. 

As,  in  this  first  sentence,  the  apostle  asserts 
a  fact,  respecting  Timothy ;  in  the  following,  he 
subjoins  an  unqualified  assertion  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  of  which  we  should  never  lose 
sight ;  that  is,  *'  that  the  design  of  all  the  inspired 
writings  is  to  communicate  to  us  instruction  ia 
righteousness,  that  we  may  correct  our  errors,  be 
reclaimed  from  our  follies  and  our  sins,  and  enabled" 
to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  *•  AH  scrip- 
ture" saith  he,  "  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works." 

These  words  are  so  plain,  and  so  decisive,  in 
this  case,  that  illustration  is  impossible.  They  are 
the  words  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  those  of  earth- 
ly presumption  would  tend  only  to  clothe  them 
with  obscurity,  and  weaken  their  force.  May 
.  God,  in  mercy,  dispose  us  to  consider  them  with 
seriousness,  and  improve  them  to  tlie  purpose  for 
which  they  were  written  with  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion. 


SERMON  XIII. 

Rom,  X.  17. 
«  Faith  cometh  ly  hearing,** 

Various  were  the  objections,  which  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  urged  against  it,  at  its  first  publi- 
cation ;  and  equally  various  the  sources,  from 
which  they  were  deduced.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  offered  by  the  Jews,  who  pleaded  the 
assumed  perpetuity  of  their  dispensation,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  innovations ;  or,  if  they  admitted 
the  introduction  of  any  new  revelation,  they  ar- 
gued that  it  must  be  confined  to  their  nation,  or 
extended  to  others  through  the  medium  of  their 
ritual  observances. 

When  these  were  refuted  by  the  apostles,  on  the 
principle,  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  that,  in  every  nation,  he  who  feareth  God,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  by  him,"  and 
the  excellence  of  Christianity  proclaimed,  as 
bringing  salvation  to  all  who  embraced  it,  it  was 
objected,  that  all  had  not  embraced  it.     This  was 
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intended  to  convey  an  insinuation,  that  the  gos- 
pel did  not  possess  that  excellence  for  which  it 
was  extolled,  else  it  would  have  commanded  uni- 
versal belief,  and  universal  obedience. 

In  this  case,  the  apostles  followed  the  example 
of  their  divine  Master.  Instead  of  entering  into 
long  and  intricate  trains  of  reasoning,  they  laid 
hold  of  some  appropriate  principle,  or  fact,  which 
the  objectors  acknowledged,  and  by  the  argu- 
ment, from  analogy,  refuted  all  their  groundless 
cavils. 

This  was  the  argument  used  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  the  instance  before  us.  The  divine  commission 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  excellencies  of  their  dis- 
coveries, were  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  his 
age ;  yet  the  former  was  overlooked,  and  the  lat- 
ter rejected,  by  those  to  whom  they  had  been 
sent.  For  the  truth  of  this,  he  appealed  to  the 
melancholy  complaint  of  Esaias  :  '*  Lord,  who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?  or  to  whom  hath  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ?"  As  if  he  had  said — 
Ye  argue  againist  our  commission,  the  system 
which  we  preach,  and  the  authority  under  which 
■we  enforce  it,  because  our  doctrines  do  not  com- 
mand universal  belief,  and  the  power  of  God  doth 
not  overawe  men  into  obedience  to  it.     But  your 
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prophets,  whose  commission  ye  acknovvlerlge,' 
and  of  whom  ye  boast,  compla  i,  tiat  their  pro- 
phecies were  not  believed,  nor  their  instructions 
obeyed.  If,  therefore,  the  unbelief  of  those,  to 
whom  they  were  sent,  did  not  invalidate  their  re- 
velations, or  the  authority  by  which  they  enforced 
them,  ye  cannot  reasonably  object  to  the  gospel, 
or  the  authority  of  our  commission,  merely  be- 
cause all  men  have  not  believed  in,  or  become  o- 
bedient  to  it. 

In  this  case,  the  argument  was  perfectly  con- 
clusive, and  the  objectors  silenced  by  an  appeal 
to  their  own  principles.  Had  the  apostle,  there- 
fore, confined  himself  to  defence,  or  been  actuat- 
ed by  that  mean  ambition,  which  aims  at  no 
higher  object  than  triumph  over  an  adversary,  he 
might  have  rested  his  cause  here  with  safetv,  and 
exulted  in  his  victory.  But  Ins  heart  was  a  stran- 
ger to  such  groveling  sentiments.  He  measured 
argument  merely  by  its  tendency  to  establish 
truth  ;  and  valued  triumph  only  so  far  as  it  rested 
on    its   foundation. 

The  objection  itself  was  grounded  on  a  mis- 
taken principle.  It  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
wherever  Heaven  interposes  by  a  revelation,  it  ex- 
ercises an  arbitrary  controul  over  the  understand* 
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ing,  and  supercedes  all  the  operations  of  the  reaj 
soning  and  moral  powers  of  man.  This  was  a  sup- 
position so  groundless,  destructive  of  moral  agen- 
cy, inconsistent  with  the  divine  government,  con* 
radictory  to  scripture,  and  dangerous  in  al!  its  ten- 
dencies, that  he  could  not  overlook  it.  He  there- 
fore points  out  the  genuine  principle,  into  which 
all  belief  is  to  be  resolved ;  **  Faith  cometh  by 
hearing." 

These  words  open  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
before  us,  which  we  cannot  survey  too  frequently, 
or  with  too  much  care.  To  it,  therefore,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  confine  your  attention  and  my  own, 
in  the  present  discourse. 

The  understanding,  in  man,  is  the  power  by 
which  he  perceives  and  judges  of  whatever  is 
presented  to  the  mind.  In  its  greatest  extent,  it 
comprehejids  all  his  powers  of  thought,  reasoning, 
and  reflexion.  Hence,  as  a  principle  of  percep- 
tion, it  has  heen  called  with  great  propriety  *'  the 
eye  of  the  mind,*'  and  knowledge  **  the  light," 
by  which  it  discovers  the  truth  or  falsehood, 
the  fitness  or  impropriety,  of  what  is  pre- 
sented to  it.  And  as  knowledge  is  the  light  of 
life,  and  derives  its  principal  importance  from 
its  necessity  and  usefulness  in  directing   the  con- 
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duct,  it  is   justly  styled,  in  the  emphatical  lan- 
guage of  scripture,   "  the  candle  of  thf  Lord." 

However,  as  subjects  infinitely  various  are  pre- 
sented to  the  understanding,  so  they  appear  with 
degrees  of  evidence  equally  various.  Some  are  so 
plain,  and  carry  their  evidence  so  fully  with  them, 
that  they  appear  in  their  true  colours  and  dimen- 
sions, independent  of  all  reasoning.  Others, 
though  less  evident,  may  be  traced  so  directly  to 
self-evident  principles,  that  they  exclude  all  doubt 
or  uncertainty.  To  the  convictions,  of  which 
these  are  the  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  "  know- 
ledge." 

But  there  are  others,  which  appear  in  a  shape 
more  questionable,  and  whose  evidences  admit  ot 
controversy  ;  consequently,  the  convictions  of  the 
understanding,  which  respect  them,  differ  in  their 
strengtli,  in  proportion  to  the  proof  by  which  they 
are  supported.  These  we  properly  denominate 
''  opinions." 

Other  propositions  depend  on  testimony,  and 
their  truth  is  measured  by  the  character,  compe- 
tence, and  credibility  of  the  witnesses  by  whom 
they  are  attested.  It  is  the  reliance  on  such  tes- 
timony, which  i<?  expressed'by  the  term  "  belief," 
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or  "faith.**  And  it  is  this  faith,  or  belief  of 
truth  resting  on  credible  testimony,  which,  as  the 
aposile  asserts,  "  comes  by  hearing,*'  in  respect 
to  the  gospel. 

The  difference  of  circumstances,  in  our  situa- 
tion, from  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  a- 
postle  addressed  himself,  may  give  this  expression 
an  air  of  peculiarity;  but  its  propriety  is  very 
obvious.  Before  the  invention  of  writing,  which 
represents  sounds  m  a  visible  form,  all  information 
^vas  communicated  by  the  ear;  and  even  after- 
wards, while  books  were  multiplied  by  hand  writ- 
ing only,  the  situation  oi  the  multitude  continued 
the  same.  From  the  time  and  labour  which  were 
necessary,  copies  were  so  few,  and  the  expense  so 
great,  that  few  were  able,  and  fewer  perhaps  dis- 
posed, to  purchase.  Hence  books,  and  the  infor- 
mation which  they  supply,  were  confined  to  the 
rich  or  curious ;  and  the  great  mass  of  th«  people 
depended  on  conversation,  testimony,  or  public 
discourses,  for  ail  their  information.  And  on  this 
information,  and  the  exercise  of  their  own  under- 
standings concerning  what  they  heard,  their  faith 
necessarily  depended. 

This  ascertains  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's 
language,  and  at  the  same  time  justifies  its  pro- 
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priety.  The  justness  of  the  conclusion  whicli.  it 
expresses,  is  evident  from  the  whole  argument,  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  verses.  "  Whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved. 
How  then  shall  they  call  upon  him  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how 
shall  they  hear,  without  a  preacher  r" 

These  enquiries  directly  lead  to,  and  fully  estab- 
lish, the  general  principle  Oh  which  the  conclusion 
rests ;  that  is,  that  failh  arises  from  the  informa- 
tion and  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  from 
them  alone;  and  of  consequence,  that  men  cannot 
believe  what  they  have  never  been  informed  of,  or 
what  they  do  not  understand. 

The  illustration  of  this  would  be  altogether  un- 
necessary, would  men  consider  themselves  in  their 
distinguishing  cliaracter  of  intelligent  beings,  and 
attend  to  the  structure  and  organization  of  their 
Own  minds.  Its  truth  seems  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  overlook  or  reject  it.  And  the 
contrary  leads  so  directly  into  absurdity,  that  we 
cannot  follow  it  a  single  step,  without  feeling  our- 
selves involved  in  it  W  we  admit  tiiat  a  man  can 
believe  what  he  has  never  ueard,  or  enjoyed  any 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with,   it  directly 
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follows,  that  he  may  believe  all  the  truths  which 
have  ever  been  known,  and  all  the  facts  which 
have  taken  place  from  eternity,  in  the  boundless 
universe,  though  he  is  only  the  creature  of  a  day, 
and   his  knowledge  and   information   confined  to 
a  spot  in  the  immensity  of  space.     Or  if  we  al- 
low that  he  can  believe  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand, we  must  allow  also,  that  children,  idiots^ 
and  even  the  beasts  of  the  field,  may  believe  as 
much,  and  as  firmly,  as  the  most  enlightened  of 
men,  or  of  the  angels  of  God.  In  the  former  case, 
the  enquiry  of  the  apostle,    "  How  can  they  be- 
lieve in  him,  of  whom  they  have  never  heard?" 
would  be  foolish  and  impertinent :    in  the  latter, 
"  the  candle  of  the  Lord"  would   be  extinguish- 
ed, an  important  character  of  humanity   blotted 
out,  and  all  the  intellectual  and  reasoning  powers 
reduced   to  an    empty  name,  or  useless  incum- 
brance. 

Farther,  if  faith  be  independent  of  the  under- 
standing, a  consequence  of  a  more  awful  nature 
directly  follows.  God,  whose  wisdom  is  bound- 
less and  unerring,  is  chargeable  with  folly.  In 
that  case,  the  revelations  of  his  will  are  useless; 
The  ministrations  of  angels  were  unnecessary  ; 
and  the  blood  of  the  prophets  was  shed  in  vain. 
The  mission  of  Jesus  was  a  mockery  of  reason  ; 
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his  doctrines  an  unmeaning  disclosure  of  divine 
truth ;  the  declaration  that  he  was  sent  as  "  a 
light  to  enlighten  the  nations,"  and  denomina- 
ting him  **  the  Son  of  righteousness,"  from  the 
purity  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
diffused,  are  mere  pomp  of  words.  All  the  reve- 
lations, by  them  are  only  new  information  to  the 
understanding  of  men :  and  therefore,  if  faith 
be  independent  of  the  understanding,  they  are  all 
vain,  and  every  effort  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  foolish  and  extravagant. 

A  very  slight  attention  to  these  consequences 
must  be  sufficient  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  rest,  and  excite  some 
degree  of  surprise  that  they  have  ever  been  a- 
dopted  among  men.  And  this  surprise  must  be 
greatly  heightened,  by  considering  the  numbers 
who  have  adopted  them — who  have  boldly  con- 
demned the  interference  of  reason  in  the  concerns 
of  religion,  and  pronounced  the  understanding 
"  a  blind  guide."  But  it  is  more  surprising  still, 
that  they  have  not  rested  satisfied  with  divorcing 
reason  from  religion,  and  understanding  from 
faith.  As  if  this  had  been  insufficient,  they  have 
set  them  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other  3  so 
that,  if  they  judge  right,  a  man  can  believe,  not 
only  what  he  has  never  heard,   or  what  he  can- 
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not  understand,  but  what  is  directly  contrary  to 
every  perception  of  the  understanding,  and  every 
principle  of  reason  and  common  sense.  So  far 
has  this  been  carried,  that  an  ancient  father  of 
mystery  declared  that  an  oppoMtion  to  these  was 
the  very  foundation  of  his  faith.  "  I  believe,** 
said  he,  "  because  it  is  impossible." 

This  was  abandoning  the  region  of  understand- 
ing all  at  once,  and  launching  boldly  into  the 
depths  of  absurdity,  even  beyond  the  reach  of 
Omnipotence  itself.  To  attempt  following  such 
an  adventurer  in  the  sober  path  of  reason,  would 
be  vain  indeed.  Fancy,  even  in  her  most  daring 
flights,  must  despair  of  overtaking  him.  Yet, 
many  have  been  his  followers,  and  many  follow 
still.  Leaving  them,  however,  let  us  pursue  the 
path  marked  out  by  the  apostle,  as  leading  to 
the  source  of  faith,  with  sober  steady  pace,  as  the 
eye  of  the  understanding,  enlightened  by  the 
word  of  God,  can  trace  it  out. 

Here  however,  it  may  not  be  impertinent,  first, 
to  trace  this  faith,  which  disclaims  understand- 
ing as  its  parent  and  guardian,  towards  its  pre- 
tended source,  and  take  notice  of  some  of  its 
eccentric  wanderings. 


If  we  may  trust  its  own  declarations,  this  source 
is  truly  elevated.  It  boldly  resolves  itself  into  an 
immediate  and  extraordinary  infusion  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Were  this  its  real  origin,  it  must  bear 
the  resemblance  of  that  Spirit.  Now,  God  is  per- 
fect reason,  and  unclouded  understanding;  and 
therefore,  the  faith  which  proceeds  from  him, 
must  be  rational,  intelligible,  and  consistent. 
And,  as  he  is  unchangeable,  it  must  be  steady, 
uniform,    and  equal   in  its  operations. 

Besides,  understanding  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord, 
lighted  within  us  for  the  noblest  purposes  If 
God,  therefore,  by  immediate  inspiration,  infuses 
faith  into  the  souls  of  men,  it  must  be  conform- 
able with  tlje  perceptions  of  the  understanding ; 
else,  he  is  chargeable  with  inconsistency,  the  de- 
struction of  his  own  gifts,  and  the  counteraction 
of  his  own  laws.  But,  none  of  these  features  of 
divinity  can  be  traced  in  it.  Indeed,  nothing  ra- 
tional or  intelligible  can  be  expected,  where  rea- 
son and  intelligence  are  disclaimed.  And  to  stea- 
diness and  uniformity  it  has  no  pretensions.* 
Sometimes  it  swells  into  confidence,  rises  su- 
perior to  hope,  and  clasps  in  its  arms  the  throne 
of  God  ;  and  sometimes  it  trembles  on  the  brink 
of  perdition,    and  is   ready    to  plunge   hito  the 

gulf  of  despair.     Sometimes   its  eye  is  da22led 
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with  beams  of  glory,  to  which  it  looks  up  as  its 
sure  portion  ;  and  sometimes  a  dark  cloud  arises, 
overshadows  the  heavenly  prospect,  and  clothes 
it  with  gloomy  horror.  This  moment,  it  raises 
its  possessor  above  the  possibility  of  sinning  ; 
and  the  next,  sinks  him  into  iniquity  beneath 
the  reach  of  mercy  itself.  In  a  word,  nothing 
can  be  so  unequal,  changeable,  and  extravagant 
— nothing  so  passionate,  and  inconsistent — and 
therefore,  nothing  so  unlike  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God — nothing  more  inconsistent  with 
that  pure  intelligence  which  dwells  in  him. 

But  if  the  tree  may  be  known  by  its  fruit,  we 
may  safely  ascribe  it  to  the  flights  of  imagination, 
unrestrained  by  reason — to  the  sallies  of  unbridled 
passion — or  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  bodily  disease.  This  last,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  the  true  parent,  whose  sickly  dreams 
fancy  moulds  into  realities,  and  imposes  upon  the 
heart  as  revelations  from  God.  What  pity  !  that 
hearts  all  alive  to  the  sentiments  of  religion, 
sliould  disclaim  the  guidance  of  understanding, 
which  alone  could  enable  them  to  distinguish  its 
genial  warmth,  which  fosters  all  the  virtues  of  the 
soul,  from  these  devouring  flames,  which  convulse 
the  heart  and  agitate  the  frame,  till,  self  exhaust- 


ed,  they  die  away,  and  leave  all    behind  in  dark 
and  melancholic  gloom.  /> 

These  characters  of  a  faith  which  disclaims  all 
relation  to  the  understanding,  the  distresses  into 
which  it  leads,  and  the  absurdities  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  flowing  from  it,  afford  a  strong 
presumption,  that  we  must  return  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  apostle,  and  seek  for  a  solid,  sa- 
tisfactory, and  rational  faith,  in  the  due  informal 
tion  and  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  in 
this  alone. 

That  this  is  the  only  source  from  which  it  can 
be  derived,  is  obvious  from  a  very  moderate  at- 
tention to  our  own  minds.  As  faith  is  the  con- 
viction  of  the  understanding,  it  must  imply  the 
fx^rme  of  the  understanding.  And  the  terms  in 
which  any  fact  is  related,  or  doctrine  proposed 
to  the  mind,  must  have  certain  ideas  affixed  to 
them,  or  in  other  words,  *'  they  must  be  under- 
stood," before  we  can  believe  it  either  true  or 
false.  Nay,  where  terms  admit  of  different  senses, 
the  same  proposition  may  be  true  in  one,  and 
false  in  another.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  scarce- 
ly requires  illustration ;  for  almost  every  sentence 
which  we  utter,  or  read,  famishes  an  example  of 
it.     However,  as  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood. 
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I  shall  mention  one,  which  carries  with  it  all  the 
evidence  which  is  necessary  on  the  occasion. 

<*  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners."  The  truth  of  this  important  doctrine 
depends  entirely  on  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  phrase  "save  sinners."  If  we  consider 
it  as  denoting  the  deliverance  from  punishment  of 
persons  continuing  in  sin,  in  opposition  to  his 
efforts  to  reclaim  them,  the  proposition  is  false, 
destructive  and  impious.  But,  if  we  consider  it 
as  denoting  the  deliverance  of  men  from  the 
slavery  of  sin,  reconciling  them  to  God  by  new- 
ness of  life,  and  thereby  preparing  them  for  eter- 
nal happiness,  the  doctrine  is  true,  conformable 
with  the  principles  of  the  divine  government,  and 
fraught  with  purest  comfort  to  the  human  heart. 
Now,  if  the  conviction  of  the  understanding,  in 
respect  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  proposi- 
tion, depends  on  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase, 
**  save  sinners,"  is  understood  ;  a  man  who  can 
affix  no  idea  to  the  phrase,  or  in  other  words, 
vho  does  not  understand  it,  can  have  no  belief 
cither  in  its  truth  or  falsehood.  And  the  same 
will  hold  in  regard  to  every  proposition  which 
can  be  presented  to  the  mind. 

That  this  is  the  case,  is  farther  evident  from 
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a  fact  very  common,  but  little  attended  to. 
When  questions  are  proposed,  or  observations 
made,  in  doubtful  or  obscure  terms,  there  is  no- 
thing more  usual,  than  to  withhold  an  answer  or 
reply  j  and  for  this  very  reason,  "  that  they  are 
not  understood."  For  no  man  can  pretend  to 
answer  a  cjuestion,  or  reply  to  an  observation,  to 
which  he  can  fix  no  determinate  meaning.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  no  man  can  pretend  to 
believe  or  reject  a  doctrine,  of  which  he  can 
/orm  no  idea,  or  the  terms  of  which  he  doth  not 
understand. 

Of  this  the  apostle  Peter  was  perfectly  aware. 
He  knew  that  mankind  would  not  adopt  the 
gospel  implicitly,  but  demand  reasons  and  evi- 
dences to  support  it.  He  therefore,  exhorts  the 
converts  to  whom  he  wrote,  "  to  be  ready  al- 
ways to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  who  asked 
them,  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them." 
Did  not  this  imply  that  they  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  word  hope,  had  some  idea  of 
what  they  hoped  for,  and  the  principles  by  which 
their  hope  was  supported  ?  Suppose  the  contrary, 
and  they  amid  give  no  other  answer  than  this : 
'*  We  hope,  indeed,  because  we  hope  ;  but  we 
neither  know  what  hope  is,  what  we  liope  for, 
nor  why  we  hope.  All  these  are  mysteries,  which 
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our  understandings  cannot  fatholn,  and  of  which 
we  can  form  no  idea." 

Let  me  here  ask  you,  would  this  have  "  con- 
vinced gainsayers,"  or  demonstrated  **  a  mouth', 
or  wisdom,  which  all  their  adversaries  would  not 
be  able  to  gainsay,  or  resist?'*  No,' certainly-. 
It  might  indeed  have  "  silenced  vain  talkers," 
because  it  was  outdoing  them,  even  in  their  va- 
nity. But  no  one  will  presume  to  say,  that  this 
was  the  answer  recommended  by  the  apostle, 
and  these  the  reasons,  by  which  the  Christian's 
bope  is  to  be  supported  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
or  infused  into  the  hearts  of  men.  it  there  be 
one  such,  he  must  rank  its  supporters  with  those 
described  by  the  apostle,  as  **  turning  aside  to  vain 
j anglings,  neither  knowing  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm." 

I  know,  the  superiority  of  faith  to  the  under- 
standing of  man,  hath  derived  a  plausihle  air 
from  the  sophistry,  or  perhaps  rather  from  the 
confused  apprehensions  of  many,  who  have  ac- 
quired respectable  names  in  ihe  Christian  church- 
es. However,  names  should  never  influence  us 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  in  the  cause  of  relr* 
gion. 
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.    First,   it   has  been    said   tlmt  revelation    hatli 
brought  many  tlungs  to  light,  which  the  human 
understanding  could    never  have  discovered,  nor 
reason  traced  out.     As  instances  of  this,  the  mis- 
sion of  angels,  the  inspiration  of  prophets,  and 
the  interposition  of  the  Sou  of  God,   have   been, 
frequently   alleged.        However,   these    instances 
prove  nothing  to  the  purpose.     They  are  to   be 
considered   as   matters  of  fact  j    and  to  say  that 
they  could  not  be  discovered  without  a  revelation, 
is  to  say  no  more  than  this ;  If  they    Imd  never 
taken  plac?,  we  would   have   known  nothing  of 
them.     But,  if  it  be  meant  to  assert  that,  these,  in 
their  own  nature,  are  superior  to  human  cotnpre- 
hension,    the   assertion   is  false.     There   are  few 
propositions  of  which   we  can  form  clearer  ideas, 
or  which  we  understand  more  fully  :    nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  prove,  that  we  owe  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  rest,  to  any  revelation.    The 
earliest  records  of  mankind  bear  ample  testimony 
to  its  universal  prevalence.     And  so    general  has, 
been  its  operation,  that  every  exalted  character, 
even  in  the  heathen  world,   was  looked    upon  as 
favoured  by  inspiration,  or  assistance  from  above. 
Heavenly  messengers    are  frequently   spoken  of. 
And  the  prince  of  ancient  poets,  who  spake  the 
language  of  nature,    declares   "  that  the   clouds 
of  ignorance  and  error  could  never  be  dispelled 
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from  the  minds  of  men,  except  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  divine  teacher."  This  principle,  then, 
seems  not  only  level  to  human  comprehension, 
but  founded  in  nature.  And  the  belief  of  the 
mission  of  angels,  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  only 
the  application  of  it  to  particular  cases. 

Other  instances,  in  respect  to   doctrines,  have 
been  alleged  to  the  same  purpose.     But,  so  far  as 
they  are  confined  to  it  alone,  they  prove  nothing. 
For,  if  we  pretend  to  say,  that  every  thing  is  ab- 
solutely incomprehensible,  vrhich  human  under- 
standing has  not  discovered,  or  could  not  discover, 
we  arrogate  to  ourselves  infinite  intelligence,  and 
at  the  same   time   contradict  daily    experience. 
The  multitude  of  mankind  might  reason  in  the 
same  manner  concerning  every  discovery  in  hu- 
man life.     Among  the  many  who  have  acquired 
the  most   extensive   knowledge   of  mathematics, 
and  the  laws  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, by    following  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid, 
and  the  principles  of  Newton,  how  few  could  have 
traced  the  great  truths  which  they  have  brought 
to  light !     But   shall   we  say  of  such,  that  these 
things  are  to  them  unintelligible,  and  that,  in  a- 
dopting  the  conclusions  of  the  one,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  the  other,  they  believe  what  they  do  not 
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understand  ?  No,  certainly.  Hence,  then,  it 
follows,  that  there  may  be  doctrines  which  we 
could  not  discover,  but  which,  when  discovered, 
are  perfectly  level  to  our  understanding,  ad- 
mit even  of  demonstration,  and  are  received  on 
principles  of  soundest  reason.  And  this  is  truly 
the  case,  in  respect  to  revelation.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  things  concerning  God,  the  laws  of 
his  morat  government,  the  great  purposes  of  his 
providence,  and  the  means  of  their  accomplish- 
ment, which  the  understanding  of  man  could  not 
have  satisfactorily  ascertained.  But,  when  reveal- 
ed, it  can  perceive  their  fitness  and  propriety, 
their  conformity  with  the  character  of  an  all- 
perfect  Being,  and  even  the  importance  of  the 
knowledge  of  them,  for  regulating  the  conduct, 
and  promoting  the  happiness  of  men. 

What  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this 
leads  ?  Not,  that  men  can  understand  nothing, 
but  what  they  are  capable  of  discovering  without 
revelation;  but,  that  a  revelation  was  necessary 
to  present  new  objects  and  new  information  to 
the  mind — to  help  men  to  understand  what  was 
necessary  for  them  to  be  persuaded  of,  in  order 
to  their  religious  improvement  and  complete  hap- 
piness. And  thanks  be  to  God,  this  he  hath  fur- 
nished,   on  apian  so  copious,  that  '«  every  thing 
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pertaining  to  life  and  godliness"  is  contained  in 
it ;  and  in  characters  so  plain,  that  '<  he  who  run- 
neth, may  read" — nay,  *'  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  can  scarcely  err  concerning  them.** 

This  argument  being  set  aside,  let  us  now  con- 
sider an  assertion,  of  a  nature  bold  indeed,  which 
assumes  matter  of  fact  as  its  foundation,  and  se- 
curely rests  upon  it,  as  if  bidding  defiance  to  all 
the  artillery  of  reason  and  common  sense.  This 
is  no  less,  than  that  we  actually  do  believe  doc- 
trines altogether  incomprehensible  by  us.  If 
this  be  true,  all  reasoning  on  the  subject  must  be 
vain.  Fact  is  of  a  nature  too  stubborn,  and  a 
consistence  too  solid,  to  yield  to  the  gentle  force 
of  argument.  And,  if  once  it  be  admitted  that 
we  really  believe  any  thing  which  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, we  must  allow  that  we  may  believe 
every  thing,  however  dark  or  unintelligible. 
And  if  this  be  allowed,  the  power  of  speaking, 
and  interpreting  different  languages,  miraculous- 
Jy  conferred  upon  the  apostles,  was  unnecessary  j 
the  injunctions  of  Paul,  not  to  speak  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  unless  there  was  an  interpreter 
present,  wer«  useless;  and  all  the  labours  of 
Christians,  to  translate  and  explain  the  books  of 
tjhe  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  their  native 
tongues,  idle  amusements.     If  men  believe  what 
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they  do  not  understand,  it  is  no  matter  in  what 
lano-uage  the  objects  of  their  faith  are  expressed. 
The  apostles  might  have  converted  the  world,  by 
preaching  in  unknown  tongues,  as  well  as  in  those 
which  were  understood  ;  and,  even  now,  the  faith 
of  men  who  can  believe  without  understanding, 
might  be  preserved  by  the  same  means; 

But  let  us  stop  for  a  moment,  and  examine 
the  foundation  of  the  assertion,  of  which  these  are 
the  consequences.  Is  it  really  solid  ?  or,  doth  it 
consist  of  loose  materials,  unskilfully  thrown  to- 
gether, and  daubed  over  with  untempered  mor- 
tar ?  That  the  latter  is  the  case,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded.  And  the  more  I  have  examined  it,  my 
conviction  is  the  stronger.  In  fact,  two  distinct 
propositions  are  blended  into  one  common  mass, 
and  the  belief  of  the  one  inadvertently  taken  up 
as  implying  the  belief  of  the  other.  That  this  is 
the  case,  the  examples  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
assertion,  sufficiently  prove. 

However,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  or  two. 
First,  then,  it  is  said,  «  we  believe  in  extraordi. 
nary  communications  of  divine  knowledge  and 
power  to  men."  This  we  believe,  and,  I  trust, 
most  firmly  believe.  But  then,  say  they,  "  we  do 
not  know  how  that  wisdom  and  power  are  com- 
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municated,  nor  how  they  operate;  and  therefore, 
we  believe  wliat  we  do  not  understand."  Here 
the  fali5)ty  of  the  conclusion  is  evident.  We  be- 
lieve ti)e  fact,  that  these  comtnunications  have 
been  made,  because  we  understand  every  word 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  have  unquestionable 
testimony  of  its  reality.  But  we  neither  knovjr 
nor  behcve  any  thing  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  made,  or  how  they  operate.  Our  belief, 
therefore,  m  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  is  con- 
fined to,    and  regulated    by,  our  understanding. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  innumerable  instan- 
ces, exactly  similar.  I  am  conscious  of  an  in- 
dwelling principle,  which  animates,  moves,  and 
affects  my  body,  and  is  affected  by  it,  a  thou- 
isaiid  ways.  Of  the  exisleuce  of  this  principle, 
and  its  connexion  with  my  body,  I  have  the 
strongest  faitn  :  but  1  neither  know  nor  believe 
any  thing  concerning  the  tender  bond  of  union 
■which  subsists:  between  them,  nor  the  means  by 
which  they  mutually  affect  each  other. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  commit  a  grain  of  seed  to 
the  earth  ;  in  a  few  days  I  perceive  a  tender 
blade  arising  to  the  light.  In  process  of  time,  it 
shoots  up  into  a  stem,  sends  forth  its  leaves  and 
branches,    and  displays  its  flowers  of  beauteowg 
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hue,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits  in  their  sea- 
son. All  these  I  believe  to  be  produced  from  the 
seed  of  which  I  have  spoken  :  But  I  have  neither 
knowledge  nor  belief  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
astonishing  process  is  carried  on,  or  the  secret 
energy  by  which  the  Author  of  nature  conducts 
and  perfects  it. 

In  these  cases,  the  fact,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  produced,  are  perfectly  distinct.  The 
former  we  clearly  understand,  and  firmly  believe; 
But  the  latter  is  not  an  object,  either  of  know- 
ledge or  of  faith.  Will  any  one  say,  then,  that 
I  believe  what  I  do  not  understand,  because  I 
have  a  firm  faith  in  the  one,  and  am  ignorant  of 
the  other?  He  might  as  justly  make  the  same 
assertion  concerning  your  belief  that  I  am  the 
author  of  the  sermon  before  you,  because  ye  are  ig- 
norant whether  I  am  writing  it  with  a  goose  quill 
or  a  crow  feather. 

If  this  pretended  foundation  of  faith  without 
knowledge,  be  thus  easily  overthrown ;  and  if 
what  has  been  offered,  thus  far,  be  conclusive 
and  satisfactory ;  there  remains  but  one  other 
consideration,  to  confirm  us  in  the  principle  of  the 
apostle,  that  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,"  or 
by  the  due  information  and  exercise  of  the  under- 
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standing  of  men,  makes  all  its  appeals  to  it,  snd 
rests  its  claims  to  attention  and  respect,  on  its 
determinations. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recite  the  numerous  pas- 
sages, in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  might 
be  adduced  to  this  purpose.  Almost  every  page 
abounds  with  exhortations  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  consider  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  that  they 
might  know  and  believe  that  he  alone  was  God. 
The  promise  of  God,  by  Jeremiah,  was,  that  he 
would  give  them  pastors  ''  who  would  feed, them 
with  knowledge  and  understanding."  And  his 
complaint  by  Isaiah,  "  Israel  doth  not  know, 
my  people  doth  not  consider."  These  plainly 
shew  that  understanding  is  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligious faith,  and  that  the  want  of  knowledge  and 
consideration,  or  of  the  information  and  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding,  are  the  parents  of  un- 
belief. 

The  same  principle  uniformly  runs  through  the 
whole  New  Testament.  The  common  language 
of  its  Author,  on  every  interesting  occasion,  is, 
"  Hear  ye,  and  understand;"  "  Hearken  unto  me, 
every  one  of  you,  and  understand."  His  referring 
the  Jews  lo  the  ancient  scriptures,  for  the  evidence 
of  his  being  the  true  Messiah,  is  a  direct  appeal  to 
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their  understanding,   by  the    exercise  of    which 
they  might  perceive  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
in  all  its  force,  as  accomplished  in  him.     '«  Search 
the  scriptures  ;  for   they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me/'     And  the  account  of  his  interview  with  the 
two  disciples  in  the  way  to  Emmaus,  is  too  much 
in  point  to  be  overlooked  here.     "  He  said  unto 
them,  these  are  the    words  which    I    spake    to 
you,  while  I  was  yet   with  you,  that  all  things 
must    be  fulfilkd,  which    were    written    in   the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in    the  prophets,  and  in  the 
psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  un- 
derstandings,    that  they    might   understand    the 
scriptures."     In  these  words,  there  is  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the   ancient   prophecies,   which   they 
were  to  consult,  for  the  removal  of  the  doubts 
which  had  perplexed  them  ;    and  a  plain  intima- 
tion, that  the  due  understanding  of  them  was  suf- 
ficient to  conficm  their  wavering  faith. 

With  these,  the  practice  and  language  of  the 
apostles  exactly  correspond.  They  reasoned,  they 
argued,  they  disputed,  in  favour  of  Christianity  j 
and  in  these  reasonings  and  arguments,  which 
they  submitted  to  the  understanding  of  all  men, 
they  rested  its  claims.  When  deceivers  arose, 
pretending  to  inspiration,  they  exhorted  their  con- 
verts not  to  trust  their  pretensions  implicitly,  but 
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to  examine  them  by  their  own  understandings. 
«<  Believe  not  every  spirit ;  but  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  ot  God."  They  have  erected 
an  everlasting  monument  in  honour  of  the  Jews  of 
Berea,  by  declaring,  that  "  while  they  received  the 
word  with  readiness,  they  searched  the  scriptures 
daily,  whether  these  things  were  so  "  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  when  Paul  gave  his  instructions 
to  Timothy,  and  added  a  prayer  to  Oo(\  in  his  be- 
half, he  neither  encouraged  him  to  expect  nev^ 
revelations,  nor  prayed  that  his  faith  might  outrun 
his  understanding.  "  Consider  what  I  say,"  saith 
he  "  and  the  Lord  give  thee  understanding  in 
all  things.'* 

To  these  quotations  I  shall  add  only  one  oth^r, 
which  has  something  in  it  so  solid  and  convincing, 
that  it  would  be  criminal  to  overlook  it.  "  If  the 
trumpet  shall  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  will 
prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  So  likewise,  ex- 
cept ye  utter,  by  the  tongue^  words  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood, how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken  ? 
For  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air.  There  are,  it 
may  be,  a  certain  number  of  languages  in  the 
world,  and  none  of  them  without  signification  ; 
but,  if  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  language, 
I  shall  be,  to  him  who  speaketh,  a  barbarian ; 
and  he  who  speaketh,  a  barbarian  to  me.     Foras- 
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much,  then,  as  ye  are  zealous  of  good  gifts,  seek 
that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  church. 
Wherefore,  let  him  who  speaketh  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  pray  that  he  may  interpret  :  else,  when 
thou  shalt  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  the 
unlearned  say,  Amen,  to  thy  giving  of  thanks, 
seeing  he  understandeth  not  wliat  thou  sayest  ? 
For  thou,  truly,  givest  thanks  well;  but  the  other 
is  not  edified.  I  thank  my  God,  I  speak  with 
tongues  more  than  you  all  :  yet,  in  the  church, 
I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understand- 
ing, that  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thou- 
sand words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Brethren,  be 
not  children  in  understanding ;  in  malice  be  ye 
.  children — but  in  understanding,  be  men." 

From  the  plainness  of  these  passages,  and  the 
uniformity  with  which  they  are  addressed  to  the 
understanding  of  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  end 
of  revelation  was  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  they  were  cap- 
able of  understanding  it.  The  promise  of  God 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  was,  that  "  he  would  give 
them  pastors  to  feed  them  with  knowledge,  that 
they  might  know,  and  believe,  that  lie  alone  was 
God."  The  complaint  by  Esaias,  was,  that  **they 
did  not  know  :''  and  the  reason  assigned  was,   not 

that  the  things  spoken  of  bv  the  prophets   were 
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above  their  understanding,  but  that  '*they  did 
not  consider  5"  that  is,  they  did  not  exercise  their 
understanding,  in  respect  to  them.  The  una- 
voidable inference  from  this,  is,  that  "  if  they  had 
considered  what  they  heard,  they  would  have  un- 
derstood it,  they  would  have  believed." 

The  same  gradation  is  observed  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  *'  Hear,  and  understand,"  is  the  in- 
junction of  the  former  J  and  the  apostles  declare, 
ihat  no  words  can  be  of  any  use  to  those  who  hear 
them,  if  not  understood.  The  last  passage  which 
I  have  quoted,  is  so  full  and  decisive,  that  com- 
ment is  unnecessary,  and  illustration  impossible. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
though  there  may  be  "  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood,  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  in  the 
other  scriptures,  which  they  who  are  unlearned 
and  unstable,  wrest,  to  their  own  destruction,"  yet 
there  is  nothing  which  the  well  informed,  conside- 
rate, and  studious  mind,  may  not  clearly  compre- 
hend. Were  any  such  things  contained  in  them, 
so  far  would  they  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  character 
of  a  revelation  from  God,  Such  things  must  re- 
main equally  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  ignorance,  as 
if  the  words,  supposed  to  be  unintelligible,  had  ne- 
ver been  spoken  or   written.     They  should,  there- 
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can  be  shed  around  them,   which    may  develope 
them  to    the  understanding,     enable  us  to  view 
them  in  their  proper  colour  and  dimensions,  and 
form  a  belief  of  their   meaning  and  their   merit, 
Till  then,  in  pretending  to  discuss  them,  we  shall 
only  perplex    and  irritate  our    own  minds,  and 
those  of   others,   ignorant   and  presumptuous  as 
ourselves,  by  "vain  jangling,  and  foolish   ques- 
tions, which  gender  strife  and  promote  contention, 
but  tend  not  to  edification.'*     Instead   of  attempt- 
ing to   be    "  wise    above    what  is  written,"    we 
should  be  thankful  for  the  clearness  with  which 
we  are  informed   **  what  we  are  to  believe  con- 
cerning God,  and  the  duties  which  he  requires  of 
us ;"   and    careful    to   improve    the    knowledge 
communicated,    to   the  important    purposes    for 
which  it  was  revealed  to  us.     Which,  that  we  may 
be  disposed  and  enabled  to  do,  may  God  of   his 
infinite  mercy  grant.     Amen. 


SERMON  XIV. 


Exodus,  xx.  7. 

"  Thou  ihalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain  ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiUlesSy 
who  taJceth  his  name  in  vain.'* 

That  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite  in  perfection, 
eternal  in  duration,  and  unchangeable  in  his  na- 
ture, the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his  works, 
their  nice  arrangement  and  mutual  dependance, 
the  happiness  which  prevails  through  all,  and  the 
unceasing  care  and  kindness,  with  which  they 
are  preserved  and  governed,  fully  prove.  The  cha- 
racters of  kind  intention,  wise  design,  unerring 
skill,  and  power  irresistible,  inscribed  on  the 
whole,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  most  profound  re- 
spect, solemn  admiration,  and  pious  love.  Hence, 
an  attentive  and  intelligent  observer  would  natu* 
rally  conclude,  that  his  name  would  ever  be  holden 
sacred  by  his  rational  offspring,  and  his  perfections 
spoken  of  with  devout  reverence.  In  this  conclu- 
sion he  would  be  fully  confirmed,  in  respect  to 
men  who  acknowledge  him  as  'J  the  Lord,  their 
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God ;"  that  is,  their  creator,  preserver,  and  bounti- 
ful benefactor,  by  whom  they  live,  move,  and  act, 
and  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  ail  their  capa- 
cities and  means  of  enjoyment;  and  their  right- 
ful governor,  to  whom  they  owe  subjection  and 
obedience,  whose  all-seeing  eye  is  continually 
over  them,  and  before  whom  tliey  must  finally 
appear,  as  their  judge.  To  the  sentiments,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  these  relations  add  that  of 
dependence,  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  and 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  powers. 

When    these  are  taken  into  the  account,  he 
could  scarcelj'^  think  it  possible,  that  the  name, 
nature,    word,    works,    or    ordinances    of   God, 
would  be  treated  with  disrespect,  spoken  of  with 
levity,  or  profanely   prostituted   to  the  purposes 
of  iniquity.     Yet,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
experience  overturns  the  conclusions,  which  rest 
merely    on    specious    supposition   and  plausible 
theory.     From   the  earliest  ages,    and    in  every 
stage   of  human  society,    the  name  of  God  hath 
been  wantonly  profaned,  on  the  most  trifling  oc- 
casion ;    or  prostituted   to  purposes   equally  dis- 
graceful to  humanity,  and  injurious  to   its  inter- 
ests. 
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That  this  impious  profanity,  and  base  pfostitu- 
tion  of  the  name  of  God,  was  too  common  among 
the  Jews,  previous  to  the  days  of  Moses,  appears 
from  the  solemn  manner  in  which  the  command 
before  us  is  expressed,  and  »the  awful  threatening 
by  which  it  is  enforced.  *'  Thou  shalt  noi  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  who  taketh  his 
name  in  vain." 

That  this  daring  and .  presumptuous  violation 
of  the  law  of  God,  shamefully  prevails  among  us, 
notwithstanding  our  sense  of  its  guilt,  and  pro- 
fession of  sacred  regard  to  the  honour  of  God, 
is  a  melancholy  truth.  In  hope,  tberefore,  of 
checking  its  growth,  and  preventing  the  evils  of 
which  it  is  productive,  I  shall  present  to  your 
attention  the  principal  instances,  in  which  men 
usually  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

The  first  of  these  is,  by  common  and  profane 
swearing,  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  on  tvery 
occasion,  however  trifling  or  unimportant,  where 
passion  is  excited,  or  folly  predominant  ;  the 
second,  by  perjury ;  which  is  the  calling  on 
God  to  attest  a  falsehood,  or  gain  credit  to  a 
promise,  made  to  deceive  and  impose  upon  this 
person  to  whom  it  is  made. 
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In  order  to  perceive  the  nature,  and  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  guili,  of  such  profanation  of  the  name 
and  character  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  design  and  obligation  of  an  oath. 

An  oath  is,  ita  reality,  a  solemn  and  awful  act 
of  religious  worship,  in  which  God  is  called  upon, 
or  appealed  to,  as  the  faithful  and  true  witness, 
and  righteous  judge  of  his  rational  creatures. 
And,  as  it  is  a  reverent  acknowledgment  of  him, 
in  these  exalted  characters,  he  claims  the  exclu- 
sive honour  of  being  so  called  upon.  "  Unto  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every 
tongue  shall  swear."  ''  He  who  blesseth  himself 
in  the  earth,  shall  bless  himself  in  the  God  of 
truth  J  and  he  that  sweareth  in  the  earth,  shall 
swear  by  the  God  of  truth."  Even  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Moses,  this  precept  made  a  part  of 
the  law  delivered,  through  him,  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  His  words  are, — '*  Thou  shalt  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  swear  by  his  name.  Ye  shall 
not  go  after  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people 
who  are  round  about  you."  *' Ye  shall  cleave  un- 
to hiu),  and  bless  his  name."  In  these  passages  it 
is  suIHciently  evident,  that  an  oalh  is  an  act  of  re- 
ligious worship,  from  its  being  joined  with  "the 
fear  ot  the  Lord  our  God,  serving,  and  bowing 
the  knee  unto  hini."     The  same  is  expressed   with 
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greater  clearness,  if  possible,  in  what  follows  j 
and  the  displeasure  of  God  denounced,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  against  those  who  offer  it  to  any 
other.  "  I  will  cut  off  the  remnant  of  Baal, 
saith  God,  and  them  who  worship,  and  swear  by 
the  Lord,  and  who  swear  by  Malcham."  "  They, 
who  swear  by  the  sin  of  Samaria,  and  say.  Thy 
God,  O  Dan,  liveth,  and  the  manner  of  Beer- 
sheba liveth,  they  shall  fall,  and  never  rise  again.'* 

As  the  nature  of  an  oath  is  thus  solemn,  its  de- 
sign is  important.  It  is  no  less  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind,  on 
the  solid  foundations  of  truth  and  justice.  And 
as  these  are  frequently  shaken  by  the  passions  and 
interests  of  men,  in  cases  where  human  knowledge 
cannot  discover  the  falsehood  or  base  design,  God, 
who  knoweth  the  heart,  is  invoked  to  witness  the 
truth  of  the  words,  or  uprightness  of  the  heart,  of 
him  who  sweareth.  And  such  is  the  solemnity  of 
the  appeal,  that,  in  all  ages,  men  have  agreed  to 
rest  in  it  as  decisive.  *'  An  oath,  for  confirmation, 
is  an  end  of  all  strife." 

From  this,   the  obligation  of  an  oath  may  be 

easily  perceived.     It  is  binding  as  the  authority  of 

God,  and  extends  to  the  fair  and  full  performance 

of  every  thing  which  the  words  of  the  oath  ex- 
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press.  <*  If  a  man  swear  an  oath,  to  bind  his  soul 
with  a  bond,  he  shall  not  break  his  word  j  he  shall 
do  according  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his 
mouth.'* 

Though  these  words  refer  immediately  to  pro- 
missory oaths,  or  oaths  by  which  men  bind  them- 
selves to  the  discharge  of  some  trust,  or  per- 
formance of  some  duty,  in  time  to  come ;  yet  they 
supply  the  knowledge  of  an  indispensable  ingre- 
dient in  every  oath — that  is,  the  strict  and  entire 
truth  of  the  declaration  made,  according  to  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed. 

By  attending  to  the  word  of  God,  we  perceive, 
that  as  oaths  of  confirmation  were  common  on  all 
important  occasions,  so  the  form  of  expression  fre- 
quently varied.  In  generi.l,  it  conveyed  a  solemn 
declaratio!>,  that  the  thing  spoken  was  as  true  and 
certain  as  the  being  of  God.  In  such  cases,  the 
usual  form  of  asseveration  was,  "  As  the  Lord 
liveth."  Of  this  we  have  many  examples  in  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  to  it  the  prophet  Amos  alludes, 
in  the  passage  already  quoted  :  "  They  who  swear 
by  the  sin  of  Samaria,  and  say.  Thy  god,  O  Dan, 
]iveth  ;  and  the  manner  of  Bt-ersheba  liveth." 
That  is,  they  who  appeal,  with  the  solemnity  of  an 
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oath,   to  the  idoJs  set  up   by  Jeroboam   in  Daa 
and  Beersheba,  as  unto  living  gods,  shall  tall,   and 
never  rise  again. 

Iq  other  cases,  the  form  was  still  more  aw- 
ful, and  accompanied  witli  a  direct  imprccatioa 
of  the  divine  vengeance,  if  the  thing  asseited 
was  false,  or  that  which  was  promised  left  undone. 
Thus,  Solomon  sware,  "  God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  Adonijah  have  not  spoken  this  word 
against  his  own  life ;"  that  is,  if  I  do  not  cause 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  God  do  so  to  racj  and  more 
also. 

But,  whatever  difference  may  be  in  the  words, 
or  form  of  an  oath,  the  nature  and  obligations  are 
invariably  the  same.  And  the  knowledge,  that  it 
is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  as  the  omniscient  go- 
vernor and  judge  of  his  accountable  creation,— 
an  appeal,  which,  as  it  is  an  act  of  religious  wor- 
ship, is  due  to  him  alone, — presents  to  us  the  most 
important  lessons. 

1st,  That,  from  a  reverential  regard  to  the 
perfections,  government,  and  supremacy  of  God, 
we  should  not  vainly,  or  without  cause,  introduce 
his  name,  or  call  upon  him,  by  oaths  and  impre- 
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cations,  in  the  ordinary,  trifling,  or  foolish  con- 
cerns of  life. 

2d,  That  where  oaths  are  allowable  or  neces- 
sary, they  should  always  be  a  solemn  attestation  of 
what  the  person  swearing  has  done,  or  intends ; 
or  of  what  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  strictly 
and  literally  true,  according  to  his  best  informa- 
tion, judgnnent,  or  experience. 

Important  as  these  lessons  are,  and  solidly 
founded  in  the  circumstances  already  taken  no- 
tice of,  they  seem  in  general  to  have  been  im- 
perfectly learned ;  or  if  learned,  to  be  almost  to- 
tally forgotten  or  despised.  However  shameful 
the  fact,  or  painful  tlje  reflexions  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  the  prevalence  of  vain  and  impious 
swearing,  in  common  conversation— the  frequen- 
cy of  perjury  in  courts  of  justice,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions where  oaths  are  legally  administered— 
and  the  base  means,  which  are  too  often  used, 
by  those  who  should  be  the  guardians  of  public  vir- 
tue, and  the  public  good,  to  impose  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  ignorant,  overawe  the  con- 
sciences of  the  mean,  bribe  the  passions  of  the 
selfish  and  ambitious,  and  destroy  every  religious 
principle,  to  serve  their  own  purposes  in  this 
particular,  are  too  notorious  to  require  illustra. 
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tion,  and  too  criminal  to  pass  unnoticed.  Happy 
are  they,  (if  happiness  can  consist  in  insensibility 
to  honour,  religion,  and  every  thing  praiseworthy 
and  valuable  in  man,)  who  can  view  such  things 
with  indifference,  and  pass  them  by  with  silent 
complaisance.  Many,  many  are  the  frowns  of 
affected  greatness,  which  they  avoid — many  the 
little  attacks  of  unprincipled  and  overbearing,  but, 
thank  God,  feeble  tyranny,  from  which  they  are 
free — and  many,  even  innumerable,  the  smiles 
of  slaves  and  sycophants,  who  affect  to  be  a 
little  greater  than  themselves,  in  which  they 
daily  bask  !  But  where  is  that  happiness,  when 
infirmity  overtakes  them — when  affliction  oblig- 
es them  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  God-— 
or  the  approach  of  death  presents  eternity  to 
their  view,  painted  in  the  dark,  but  faithful 
colourings  of  a  self-condemning  conscience?  Alas ! 
it  vanishes,  at  the  moment  it  could  be  most  va- 
luable j  "  and,  like  the  baseless  labric  of  a  vision, 
leaves  not  a  trace  behind  :" — nay,  it  is  like  the 
lightning's  momentary  flash,  before  the  burst  of 
thunder — which  only  renders  the  darkness  that 
succeeds,  more  horrible,  and  leaves  the  benighted 
traveller  trembling  under  the  apprehensions  of 
approaching  ruin. 

But,  let  us  turn  aside  from   the  awful  scene. 
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for  a  moment,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means 
of  avoiding  it,  by  directing  our  attention  to  the 
lessons,  already  taken  notice  of. 

The  first  was,  that  from  a  reverential  regard  to  the 
perfections,  government,  and  supremacy  of  God, 
we  should  not,  vainly,  or  without  cause,  intro- 
duce his  name,  or  call  upon  him  by  oaths  and 
imprecations,  in  the  ordinary,  tritling,  or  foolish 
concerns  of  life. 

As  the  importance  of  this  lesson  cannot  be  de- 
nied,   every   hour   presents    us  with   melancholy 
examples    of   the    necessity   of  attending  to    it. 
Though  all  acknowledge,  that  in  the  black  cata- 
logue of  human  offences,  there  is  none,  to  which 
temptation  may  not  furnish  some  excuse,  except 
common  and  profane  swearing,    yet  there  is  none 
more  common — none  more  universally  prevalent. 
Every  rank,  age,  and  profession,  is  more  or  less 
enslaved  by  the  infernal  habit.     It  makes  part  of 
the  language  of  every   passion.     It  is,  on   all  oc- 
casions,  called  in  to  give  credit  to  affected   sin- 
cerity— and  even  tenderness  to  love, '  Without  it, 
rage   thinks    itself  mild,   and  revenge    spiritless. 
Without  the  assistance  of  blasphemy,  the  soldier 
seems  afraid  of  being  deemed  u  coward,  and  the 
seaman  a  milksop.     The  peer  seems  to  think  him- 
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self  unworthy  of  his  title,  while  his  creator  is 
treated  as  a  superior;  the  gentleman,  so  called, 
must  mimic  his  lordsiiip,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his 
other  peerless  qualities ;  and  the  meanest  stable- 
boy  thinks  himself  ennobled,  while  he  copies  the 
example  of  his  lordly  master.  Even  the  magis- 
trate, whom  the  law  has  armed  with  power  to 
check  the  enormity,  often  executes  its  sentence 
with  greater  blasphemies  than  those  which  he 
punishes ;  or,  if  he  has  a  little  regard  to  consis- 
tency, refuses  or  neglects  to  execute  it  alto- 
gether. 

Did  the  evil  stop  here,  as  all  these  characters, 
taken  togetiier,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  great 
body  of  mankind,  it  might  still  be  endured.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  It  has  diffused  its 
baneful  influence  through  the  more  populous, 
sober,  and  useful  walks  of  life.  The  farmer, 
the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  even  the  poor 
cottager,  have  all  caught  I  he  deadly  infection;  so  that 
half  a  dozen  sentences  are  scarely  to  be  heard, 
where  any  passion  is  called  forth,  without  the 
mixture  of  an  oath,  or  imprecation.  Nay,  in 
many  instances,  even  the  delicacy  of  woman  is 
lo^t — and  the  heart  which  was  formed  for  softness 
and  sentiment,  expresses  itself  with  impiety,  blas- 
phemy,   and   curses.      And  too — too  often,   the 
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mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  formed  by  the 
Creator  to  perfect  praise,  pour  forth  profana- 
-tions  of  the  name  of  God — tlie  only  lessons 
which  they  have  heard  from  their  regardless  pa- 
rents— before  they  are  capable  of  uttering  a 
pirayer  for  their  happiness,  or  forming  an  idea 
of  him,  whose  nature  they  profane. 

In  a  word,  every  public  place — every  scene, 
where  a  few  individuals  meet  together,  supplies 
examples  of  these  melancholy  truths.  The  cock- 
pit, and  the  gaming  table,  are  so  famous,  that 
they  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Their  pre-emi- 
nence is  so  well  established,  that  they  may  just- 
ly be  considered  as  the  colleges  of  hell,  where 
men  learn  and  practise  the  language  of  demons. 
Nor  can  any  other  colleges  upon  earth  boast  so 
truly  of  the  rapid,  universal,  and  almost  miraculous 
proficiency  of  their  students.  Shew  me  a  professed 
gambler,  cocker,  or  sportsman,  and  the  odds  is 
ninety  nine  to  one,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life,  that  you  point  out  a  man,  who  has  cast 
off  even  the  appearance  of  religion,  and  seldom 
opens  his  mouth  without  uttering  a  blasphemy. 
If  you  step  into  the  market-place,  where  one 
would  expect  the  serious  thoughts  and  sober  lan- 
guage of  necessary  business,  you  will  tind  the 
traffic    of  oaths  and    curses  vastly  greater  than 
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any  other.  And  even  in  the  social  circle  of 
mirth  and  festivity,  where  neither  the  selfish 
nor  angry  passions  are  admitted — where  friend- 
ship, sentiment,  and  wit  should  feast  the  mind — 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  nonsense,  folly,  and 
impertinence,  the  principal  entertainment,  and 
oaths  and  obscenity  the  only  sauces.  The  same 
seasoning  runs  through  almost  every  other  dish 
of  conversation.  You  can  scarcely  listen  to 
three  people,  in  the  street,  in  the  fields,  or  a- 
bout  their  ordinary  employment,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  without  hearing  frequent  and  repejlted 
profanations  of  the  name  of  God. 

Dark  and  forbidding  as  this  picture  is,  it  falls 
vastly  short  of  the  horrid  original.  Simple  pro- 
fanation of  the  name  of  God,  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfies the  ambition  of  the  impious.  Genius 
and  invention  must  be  called  in,  to  coin  new 
oaths,  that  the  swearer  may  be  able  to  express 
himself  with  a  rich  variety ;  and  that,  where 
long  usage  has  rendered  common  forms  familiar 
and  contemptible,  novelty  may  excite  attention 
and  horror.  Hence  we  hear  oaths,  by  the  im- 
maculate Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  heavens, 
the  world,  the  bible,  and  every  person  and 
thing,    in  heaven  or  earth,  whereby  God  makes 
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himself  known,    or  demonstrates   his  glory,    to 
his  reasonable  creation. 

The  enormity  of  this  conduct,  as  prostituting, 
together,  the  powers  of  genius  and  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  must  be  extremely  obvious  to 
every  mind.  Even  those  who  are  guilty  of  it, 
are  not  insensible,  either  to  its  indecency,  or 
its  guilt.  Of  this  they  cannot  avoid  giving 
proofs,  whenever  they  fall  into  the  company  of 
those,  whose  character  and  office  oblige  them  to 
discountenance  it.  On  such  occasions  there  is 
nothing  more  common,  than  a  complaisant  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  fault,  and  asking  pardon 
for  swearing  in  their  presence.  Nay,  it  is  often 
observable,  that  the  oracle  of  a  company,  to 
whose  tongue  every  ear  listened  with  eager 
attention,  becomes  silent  as  the  seat  which  sup- 
ports him,  so  soon  as  such  a  character  makes 
his  appearance,  from  a  consciousness  that  he 
cannot  proceed  in  his  harangue,  without  expos- 
ing himself,  by  his  blasphemies,  to  contempt, 
reproof,  and  indignation.  However,  this  sen- 
sibility, so  far  from  lessening,  increases  their 
guilt.  It  clearly  demonstrates,  that  they  have 
more  respect  for  a  creature  like  themselves, 
than  for  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  the  solemn  ob- 
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ligations  of  religion,    or  any  thing  holy,  sacred, 
and  venerable. 

But,  can  such  impose  upon  themselves  so  far, 
as  to  think  that  the  ear  of  a  mortal  is  more  deli* 
cate  than  the  ear  of  God — his  spirit  more  pure, 
or  his  resentment  more  dreadful  ?  Or  do  they 
forget,  that  God  is  ever  present  with  them,  that 
his  ear  is  open  to  their  blasphemies,  that  their 
words  are  written  in  the  book  of  his  remem- 
brance, and  that  unerring  justice  will  finally 
overtake  them  ?  Let  such  recall  to  their  memo- 
ry the  awful  recollection,  that  '*  for  every  evil 
word  that  a  man  shall  speak,  he  shall  be  called  in- 
to judgment  5 "  and  '^by  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned.'* 

Others  prove  the  same  sensibility  of  the  guilt 
of  profaning  the  name  of  God,  directly,  by  their 
minced,  broken,  and  senseless  oaths,  in  which 
they  introduce  words  without  meaning,  in  place 
of  his  venerable  name,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of 
idle  discourse — and  no  doubt,  as  they  imagine, 
give  dignity  to  their  expression.  These  are  so 
many,  and  so  ridiculous,  that  an  attempt  to  enu- 
merate them  would  be  equally  needless  and  un- 
profitable.    However,  if  those  who  use  them,   do 
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it  without  meaning,  they  proclaim  their  own  fol- 
ly :    if   tliey    affix  any  meaning  to    them,  they 
must  either   put  them   in  the  place  of   God,  or 
swear  by  some  other  being,   instead  of  him.     In 
the  former  case,   they  are  as  guilty    of    profan- 
ing the  name  of  God,  as  if  they  used  it  directly; 
in  the  latter,  as  an  oath  should  ever  be  consider- 
ed as  an  act  of  religious   worship,    it  is   paying 
that  homage  to  another,  which   is   due  to  him  a- 
lone  ;  and  which,  as   we  have  seen  from  the   pas- 
sages of  scripture  already  quoted,  he  claims,  as 
an    undisputed  right,    from   his   reasonable  crea- 
tures. 

However,  there  is  one  of  these  oaths,  in  com- 
mon use,  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed.  Though 
generally  considered  as  an  unmeaning  form,  it 
is  awfully  solemn.  Jehovah  is  one  of  the  incom- 
municable names  of  God,  which  the  heathens 
changed  into  Jove,  and  applied  to  the  supposed 
king  of  their  imaginary  deities.  To  a  Christian, 
therefore,  swearing  by  Jove,  is  the  same  as  swear- 
ing by  Jehovah,  the  eternal  God.  This  is  cer- 
tainly sufficient  to  deter  a  thinking  mind  from 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  expression  of  the 
kind;  as,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  words, 
it  is  taking  the   name  of  God  in  vain. 
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We  come  now  to  take  notice  of  a  cirumstance 
which  cloiiies  this  picture,  already  too  shockino-, 
with  a  gloo(n  truly  infernal ;  and  presents  man, 
not  in  the  image  of  God,  in  which  he  was  origi- 
nally creatt^d,  but  the  likeness  of  a  fury,  broke 
loose  from  hell  j  whose  heart  overflows  with  rage, 
malice,  and  revenge, — and  from  whose  tongue, 
bitterness  and  cursing  burst  in  torrents.  Here 
it  is,  that  all  the  horrors  of  complicated  guilt 
and  barbarism   present  themselves  to  view. 

When  we  consider  man  as  a  creature  in  whom 
God  hath  implanted  kind  affections,  and  a  tender 
concern  for  the  happiness  of  others,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  see  him  continually  employed  in  doing 
good  ;  and  where  his  power  is  unequal  to  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  to  hear  him  imploring  the  bles- 
sings of  Heaven  on  his  helpless  aiid  unhappy 
brethren.  When  we  view  him  as  a  weak  depend- 
ing creature,  pantiog  earnestly  after  happiness, 
shuddering  at  the  thoughts  of  pain,  sickness,  or 
sufTcniigs,  and  complaining,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  of  the  short-lived  evils  of  a  moital 
life,  we  could  never  suppose  him  capable  of 
calling  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven,  or  devoting  himself  to  endless  and  into- 
lerable misery.  And  when  we  add  to  these  the 
consideration,  that  he  knows  himself  to  be   an  ac- 
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countable  being,  bound  by  the  ties  of  religion, 
and  answerable  to  that  God,  whose  vengeance 
he  invokes,  for  every  breach  of  his  laws, — it  is 
natural  to  conclude,  that  reverential  fear  would 
overawe  his  heart,  and  the  apprehension  of  im- 
pending judgment  restrain  his  tongue. 

But,  alas  !  this  is  one  of  the  melancholy  cases, 
in  which  supposition  is  groundless,  and  reason- 
ing vain.  Experience  shews  us,  every  day,  that 
the  three-fold  cord  of  conviction,  nature  and 
religion,  is  too  weak  to  bind  him.  Spurning  all 
restraint,  he  gives  way  to  his  maddening  passion, 
kindles  into  a  furj^,  and  at  once  bids  defiance  to 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  terrors  of  hell. 
The  description  of  sucn  a  monster  exceeds  all 
the  powers  of  language ;  though  almost  every 
day  presents  him  to  our  notice.  In  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  him,  nothing  more  is  necessary, 
than  to  step  up  to  the  first  wretch  whom  you  see 
raging  with  anger  and  drunkenness.  There  yon 
will  behold  *'  the  human  face  divine,"  transform- 
ed into  that  of  a  demon  ;  the  eyes  darting  fury, 
and  the  breast  heaving,  as  if  all  hell  was  inclos- 
ed wiUiin — while  the  foaming  mouth  vomits  forth 
its  flames.  Oaths  and  curses  mutually  succeed 
each  other,  m  awful  confusion.  God  is  impious- 
ly challenged  to  confound,  damn,  and  destroy,  the 
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the  works  of  his  own  hands.  The  terrors  of 
damnation  are  levelled  alike  at  soul  and  body. 
And,  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  the  devil  is  so- 
licited, by  prayers,  to  take,  curse,  and  burn — 
and  hell  to  receive,  without  exception,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  fury.  Nay,  even  his  own  soul  and 
body,  he  consigns,  with  the  rest,  to  eternal  per- 
dition. 

o 

In  these  scenes,  reason  must  be  lost,  con- 
science stifled,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
suspended,  b}'^  a  temporary  madness.  But  there 
is  another,  still  more  gloomy,  where  neither 
drunkenness,  nor  a  sudden  burst  of  passion,  can 
be  pleaded — where  calm  premeditated  malice 
seems  to  govern — where  the  solemnity  of  devo- 
tion is  joined  with  the  blackest  sentiments  of 
revenge,  and  gives  birth  to  the  language  of  im- 
piety. This  is  where  persons  have  received 
some  injury,  either  real  or  imaginary, — -or,  per- 
Tiaps,  been  crossed  in  some  favourite  pursuit, — or 
detected  in  the  commission  of  a  crime.  In  this 
case,  instead  of  that  forbearance,  which  is  a  mu- 
tual debt  among  erring  mortals — if  revenge  be 
not  in  their  own  power,  they  will  coolly  kneel 
down,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and,  with  hands 
extended  toward   heaven,    imprecate  his  venge- 
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ance,     here   and    hereafter,    on  those   who  have 
offended  them. 

Though,  thank  God,  these  scenes  are  not  fre- 
quent among  us,  they  are  not  unknown.  And 
there  are  others  equally  criminal,  though  less 
shocking,  that  cannot  be  unnoticed.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  on  the  most  trifling  occasions, 
to  hear  men,  in  ordinary  conversation,  consign 
each  other  to  hel^  and  damnation,  with  all  their 
horrors.  Even  in  the  friendly. contest  of  raillery, 
wit,  and  good-humour,  oaths  and  curses  hold  a 
distinguished  place ;  and  were  these  removed, 
out  of  the  conversation  of  many,  little  would  re- 
main, either  of  their  wit  or  their  wisdom,  wor- 
thy of  notice  or  repetition  among  mankind. 
Is  it  not  strange,  to  hear  a  reasonable  creature 
consign  the  very  friend  of  his  bosom  to  hell  and 
destruction,  in  the  wantonness  of  pleasantry,  and 
good-natured  folly  1  Yet,  what  is  more  common  ? 
Recollect  yourselves  for  a  moment,  and  tea 
thousand  instances  of  such  thoughtless  sin  and 
absurdity,  will  crowd  into  your  memory. 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  confined  to 
matter  of  fact,  on  this  painful  subject :  and, 
black  as  the  colours  are,  in  which  we  have  beer^ 
obliged  to  sketch  it,  I  am   convinced   every  one 
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of  you  feels  that  they  are  not  blacker  than  thd 
original.  We  might  now  ask^  what  is  the  enor- 
mity, or  the  guilt,  of  such  a  conduct  ?  But,  can 
such  a  question  be  necessary,  among  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  the  meek,  the  kind,  and 
the  holy  Jesus  ? — Alas !  the  necessity  is  too 
obvious ;  and  the  answers  well  deserve  to  be  at- 
tended  to. 

1st,  It  consists  in  a  direct  yiolation  of  every 
feeling  of  nature  and   humanity.     These  interest 
us  deeply  in  the  distresses  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
call  forth  our  sympathy,  and  engage  us  in  their 
interests.      The  melancholy  looks,  around  a  bed 
of  sickness — the   sighs    and  tears,    so    profusely 
bestowed   on    the  unfortunate — and    the  shrieks 
and  horror,  with  which  we  view  a    fatal    acci- 
dent, prove  this   beyond  doubt.     Now,  does  the 
vengeance  of   the    eternal    God,    the  horrors  of 
damnation,  and  the  pains  of  hell    for   ever,  fall 
so  far  short  of  the  rage  of  a  fever,  the  agonies  of 
a  cholic,    or   the    horrors  of  slavery   or  famine, 
that  we  sigh  and  weep  over  the  latter,  yet  de* 
liberately  and  earnestly  pray  that  the  others  may 
be  poured,  in  their  fury,  on   those  around   us  ? 
Surely,  no.     Let  us  but  ask   ourselves   what  we 
should  feel,  did  we  see  them   weltering  in  these 
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torments,  which  we  impiously  call  down  upon 
their  heads ;  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose, 
that  in  compliance  with  our  requests,  God  would 
instantly  discharge  the  arrows  of  his  wrath  a- 
gainst  the  object  of  our  curses;  that  Satan  was 
let  loose  to  take  possession  of  his  soul ;  and 
that  hell,  yawning  from  beneath,  presented  him 
to  our  view,  in  chains  of  darkness,  torment,  and 
despair !  and  then,  let  us  say  what  would  be 
our  feelings.  Would  not  horror  lay  hold  upon 
us,  and  the  pangs  of  remorse  torment  us  for 
ever?  I  trust,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  there 
is  not  a  human  heart,  even  the  most  abandon- 
ed, which  would  not  answer,  yes,  to  this  plain 
but  solemn  question. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  case,  must  it  not  be  imore 
unnatural,  if  possible,  to  call  upon  God  to  damn 
our^elves,  the  devil  to  take  us,  or  hell  to  be 
the  portion  of  our  souls?  While  we  tremble  at 
the  thoughts  of  sickness — shudder  with  horror, 
at  the  idea  of  striking  off  a  limb — or  sink  into 
despondency  under  the  apprehension  of  instant 
death — how  shocking  and  unnatural  to  call  down 
upon  ourselves  the  wrath  of  God,  and  consign 
our  souls,  by  our  own  lips,  to  everlasting  wretch- 
edness, from  which    even  the    blandishments  of 
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hope  cannot  promise  deliverance !  O  that  men 
were  wise— tnat  they  would  consider  tliis — that 
they  would  weigh  their  words  in  the  balance  of 
discretion,  and  restrain  their  lips  from  bitterness 
and  cursing  1 

2d,  The  conduct  of  the  blasphemer  is  a 
yiolent  outrage,  not  only  against  the  precepts, 
but  the  principles,  of  religion.  This  is  so  plain, 
that,  to  people  prolessing  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  that  the  bible  contains  a  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  an  attempt  to  prove  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  their  understanding.  Howerer,^  such 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption of  such  profanations  ot  his  holy  name. 
They  are  no  less  than  calls  upon  him  to  divest 
himself  of  his  perfections  and  sovereignty,  and 
become  the  abject  slave  of  human  passions — to 
forego  all  the  gracious  purposes  of  his  providence, 
by  consigning  his  creatures  to  instant  destruc- 
tion. In  a  word,  the  impious  wretch  who  calls 
upon  God  to  curse,  damn,  and  destroy  the  objects  of 
his  resentment,  converts  him  into  a  devil ;  and 
he,  who  calls  upon  the  devil  to  curse,  take,  or 
burn,  himself  or  others,  exalts  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  worships  him  as  his  God,  and 
takes  a  place  in  his  kingdom,  as  his  portion,  for 
ever  ! 
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Sd,  These  practices  tend  to  loosen  all  the 
bonds  of  society,  by  withdrawing  from  them  the 
solemn  sanction  of  religion.  Common  swearing 
gradually  weakens,  and  in  the  end,  destroys,  all 
veneration  for  the  name  of  God,  and  respect 
to  his  authority  ;  and  profane  cursing,  by  familiar- 
izing the  ideas  of  damnation  and  misery,  tends 
to  extinguish  the  fear  of  punishment.  Hence, 
he  who  indulges  in  these,  will  seldom  stop  at 
perjur}',  when  it  may  promote  his  interests,  or 
serve  a  turn.  And,  when  once  an  oath  has  lost 
its  solemnity,  we  may  bid  adieu  to  confidence, 
security,  and  comfort  in  the  world.  Of  this, 
however,  we  shall  take  farther  notice  afterwards. 

Tn  fact,  in  whatever  light  we  view  this  enor- 
mity, it  is  so  unnatural,  impious,  shocking,  and 
destructive,  that,  though  it  be  generally  said  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  which  there  is  no  temptation,  those 
who  indulge  in  it  must  certainly  have  some 
reasons,  which  appear  to  themselves  satisfac- 
tory, for  so  doing  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  apologise  for  their  conduct,  to  their  own 
hciirts. 

Let  us  now  ask,  what  these  reasons  are  ?  and 
"whether  they  can  justify,  or  even  extenuate,  the 
conduct,  icr  which  they  are  pleaded  ? 
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1st,  The  blasphemer  alleges  that  his  oaths  and 
curses  are  only  words  of  course,  to  which 
habit  has  accustomed  him;  and  that  he  has  no 
ill  intention  in  what  he  utters. 

However  little  meaning  may  be  in  his  oatliSt 
can  we  suppose  his  curses  mean  nothing?  Has 
he  never  intended  the  smallest  evil  to  those  whoiti 
he  consigns  to  everlasting  destruction  ?  This  is 
hardly  to  be  believed.  Had  he  taken  up  the 
apology  of  the  madman,  who,  while  he  scatters 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  saith, — Am  I  not 
in  sport  ? — he  would  obtain  easier  credit.  But, 
let  us  suppose  this  declaration  true,  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  If,  in  all  the  wantonness 
of  folly,  the  bitterness  of  anger,  or  cool  determined 
malice,  he  uses  thename  ofGod, damnation, hell, and 
the  like,  without  meaning  or  intention,  can  we  sup- 
pose that  he  means  any  thing  by  any  other?  No, 
certainly.  His  own  plea  pronounces  him  a  sense- 
less, stupid,  and  unmeaning  blockhead.  As  such 
we  must  leave  him  ;  as  all  pretences  to  reason 
with  such  would  prove  us  as  senseless  as  himself. 

2d,  Others  plead,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
strengthen  what  they  say,  by  oaths  and  curses, 
to  gain  credit  in  the  world ;  and  that  they  would 
not  be  believed  without  them. 
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Admitting  this  plea  to  be  true,  a  number  of 
questions    immediately  present  themselves.       Is 
every  trifle   they    assert  or  deny,   so   important 
to  the  world,  that  God  may  be  properly  cailed  to 
attest  itj  or  damnation  invoked,  if  their  words  be 
not  true  ?     This,  I   fear,  cannot  be   asserted  with 
safety.     But  if  it  could,  why  do  they  doubt  their 
own  credit,  or  suspect  that  their   word  would  not 
be  believed,  without  the  addition  of  oaths  or  curs- 
es ?     Mankind  in  general  are  more  ready  to  be- 
lieve on  slight  evidence,  than  to  doubt,  where  the 
evidence  is  at  all  credible.     Their  conduct,  there- 
fore, plainly  insinuates,  that  they  know  they  ought 
not  to  be  believed  ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  cur- 
sing and  swearing  rather  weaken  than  cou  firm  a  fee- 
ble credit.     For,  when  men  once  assert  a  falsehood 
roundly,  it  is  well  kniivvn  they  will  not  hesitate  tosup- 
portit  by  an  oath.  When  Peter's  simple  denial  of  his 
Master  did  not  gain    immediate  credit,    *' he   be- 
gan," without  hesitation,    "  to  curse  awd  to  swear, 
saying,    I   know  not     the  man."      This   case,    I 
fear,  is  by  no  means  singular.     And  the  world 
is   so  sensible  of  the  worthlessness  of  such  oaths 
and  imprecations,  that  it  considers  them  as  caus- 
es of  suspicion,  rather  than  credit.     What  is  the 
usual  remark,  at  the  end  of  a  long  story,  which 
the  author     has  iarded   with   all   the  oaths  and 
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imprecations  which  ingenious  wickec\^ess  can  in- 
vent ?  *'  He  is  a  poor,  regardless,  abandoned 
profligate  !  I  would  not  give  credit  to  a  word 
which  he  says."  While  this,  therefore,  is  the 
opinion  and  language  of  the  world,  the  plea  be. 
fore  us  must  appear  us  must  appear  as  silly  as  the 
former.  He  who  uses  it,  is  as  evidently  a  fooi, 
as  the  other  is  a  blockhead. 

The  last  plea,  of  which  I  shall  take  notice, 
is,  that  *'  a  bold  style  of  swearing,  and  impre- 
cating curses  with  a  stea<%  authoritative  aspect, 
gives  importance  to  conversation,  and  dignity  to 
the  speaker." 

That  this  plea  has  no  small  weight  with  the 
rain  presumptuous  profaner  of  the  name  of 
God,  his  air,  his  gesture,  his  every  look,  abun- 
danily  testifies.  With  what  affected  dignity 
does  he  arrange  every  member,  swell  every  mus- 
cle, and  raise  himself  toward  Heaven,  while  h^ 
prepares  the  dreadful  explosion  !  What  majes- 
ty does  his  eye  assume  I  How  firmly  does  he 
clench  his  teeth,  a§  if  afraid  that  a  breath  should 
escape,  btfoie  the  storm  of  impiety  has  collec- 
ted ail  its  force  I  And  when  it  bursts  from  his 
lips,  he  looks  as  if  his  uphited  arm  wielded  xlm 
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sceptre  of  Heaven, — as  if  the  stamp  of  his  foot 
would  shake  the  earth  to  its  centre,  and  burst 
open  the  gates  of  destruction,  that  devils  might 
own  his  sway,  and  do  him  homage  ! 

Poor  deluded  mortal  !  Is  this  thy  boasted  great- 
ness ?  this  the  dignity  to  which  thou  aspirest^ 
by  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ?  Madness 
alone  can  give  birth  to  thy  extravagance.  Whilst 
thou  affectpst  to  bend  God  to  thy  will,  and  make 
kim  the  instrument  of  thy  ready  vengeance, 
or  voucher  for  thy  tru%,  thou  only  proclaimest 
the  weakness  of  thine  own  arm,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  thy  heart.  While  thou  attemptest  to 
raise  a  monument  of  thy  greatness  on  the  ruins 
of  nature,  decency,  and  religion,  the  world  sees 
thy  meanness,  and  views  thee  with  mingled  senti- 
ments of  pity,  contempt,  detestation,  and  hor- 
ror ! 

Thus  we  see,  rtot  only  the  deformity,  folly, 
and  guilt,  of  these  abominable  practices,  but  tlje 
silliness  of  the  pleas  by  which  they  are  excused, 
and  the  stupidity,  foolishness,  or  madness,  of 
those  who  rely  on  them.  We  see  the  common 
swearer  detested  and  despised  by  all  the  wise  and 
good  among  mankind — by  every  friend  of  society, 
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decency,  and  virtue.  And,  could  we  look  into 
his  heart,  during  any  moment  of  serious  thought, 
we  would  find  him  as  contemptible  in  his  own 
eyes,  as  in  those  of  the  world.  Perhaps  we 
would  find  him  as  great  a  stranger  to  happi- 
ness, as  he  is  to  a  sense  of  a  God,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion. 

But,  be  his  present  feelings  what  they  may, 
we  know  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  when 
this  must  be  the  case.     The  short  course  of  life 
will  soon  be  at  an  end.     And,  though  God  be 
long-suffering,  and    slow    to    wrath — though  he 
waiteth  to  be  gracious,  and  entereth  not  speedi- 
ly   into  judgment — yet,    he  will  by   no  means 
clear  the  incorrigibly  impious,    nor   "hold   him 
guiltless,  who   taketh  his  name  in  vain."     This 
thought  is  truly  awful.     The   scene,  to  which  it 
points,  appalls  the   heart,    overpowers   imagina- 
tion, and  sets  description  at  defiance.     Cold   and 
languid   are  the   powers  of  language,  and  feeble 
the  efforts  of    fancy,    compared  with  the  awful 
original.     However,  let  us  for  a  moment  indulge 
the  softest  supposition    that  humanity  can  form. 
Let  us  suppose  the  arrows  of   divine  vengeance 
disarmed  of  their  terrors,  and  sheathed  in  the  quiv- 
er ol  everlasting  forgetfulness.    In  this  situation, 
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]£-t  US  suppose  tihe  miscreant,  who  hath  habitual- 
ly taken  the  name  of  Gotl  in  vain,  cited  before 
an  assembled  universe,  with  all  his  impious  oaths 
presented  to  his  view.  Let  us  suppose  h-im  re* 
view  ing  the  black  account,  with  all  his  curses, 
and  imprecations  upon  his  soul,  annexed  to  it— 
and,  let  us  farther  suppose  him  fully  sensible, 
that  all  his  prayers  have  been  heard,  that  the 
damnation,  which  he  hath  so  often  invoked^  is 
about  to  be  his  portion,  the  minister  of  vengeance 
ready  to  Jay  hold  upon  him,  and  the  house  of 
torment  to  be  his  habitation  for  ever.  I  am 
convinced,  that  ye  are  all  sensible  the  supposi- 
tion is  mild  as  humanity  can  form  ;  and  milder 
far  thaa  religion  would  justify.  Yet,  mild  as  it 
is,  the  scene  to  which  it  leads  forward  the  mind, 
is  fraught  with  horror.  This  scene  T  shall  leave 
your  own  hearts  to  paint  j  and  then  submit  to 
■your  understandings,  with  what  strength  it  re- 
commends to  our  attention  the  lesson  of  the 
wise  Solomon.  "  Hear,  O  ye  children,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mouth ;  he  that  keepeth  it  shall 
not  be  taken  in  his  lips.  Accustom  not  thy 
mouth  to  swearing  j  neither  use  thyselfto  the  nam- 
ing of  the  holy  One.  For,  as  a  servant  who  is 
continually  beaten,  shall  not  be  without  a  blue 
mark ;  so,  he   who  sweareth,    and  nameth  God 
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continually,  shall  not  be  faultless.  A  man,  who 
useth  much  swearing,  shall  be  filled  with  iniqui- 
ty, and  evil  shall  never  depart  from  his  house. 
If  he  shall  offend,  his  sin  shall  be  upon  him  :  if  he 
acknowledge  not  his  sin,  he  shall  make  a  double 
offence:  and,  if  he  swear  in  vain,  he  shall  not 
be  innocent ;  but  his  house  shall  be  full  of  ca- 
lamities." 


SERMON  XV. 

Exodus,  xx.  7. 

••  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  iht/ 
God  in  vain;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless,   who  taketh  his  name  in  vain,'* 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  you  the  enormity  and  guilt  of  profaning  the 
name  of  God  by  cursing  and  swearing  in  common 
conversation,  as  an  outrage  against  humanity,  re- 
ligion, and  common  decency  ;  and  the  silliness  of 
the  pleas,  which  are  commonly  used  in  apology  for 
such  profanation. 

In  the  present,  permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  more 
heinous  still— to  the  crime  of  wilful  and  delibcr* 
ate  perjury ;  which  is,  the  calling  upon  God  to 
attest  the  truth  of  a  known  falsehood,  in  order 
to  impose  upon  his  creatures. 

That  this  may  appear  in  its  true  colours,  it 
is  necessary  to  remind  you  of  three  circumstan- 
ces, formerly  taken  notice  of,  and  clearly  proved. 
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i$t.  That  an  oath  is  a  solemn  act  of  religious 
worship,  in  which,  for  the  establishment  of  truth 
and  justice,  God  is  called  upon,  or  appealed  to, 
as  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  and  righteous 
judge,  of  his  rational  creatures. 

2d,  That  the  intention  of  an  oath  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property,  lives,  characters,  andf 
rights  of  mankind,  on  the  solid  foundations  of 
truth  and  justice. 

3d,  That  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  bind- 
ing as  the  authority  of  Godj  and  extends 
to  the  fair  and  full  performance  of  the  engage- 
ment entered  into,  and  the  strict  and  entire 
truth  of  the  declaration  made,  according  to  the 
plain  and  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  words 
in  which  it  is  expressed. 

From  these  circumstances,  the  plain  and  im- 
portant lesson  arises,  of  which  we  formerly  took 
notice  j  "  that,  where  oaths  are  made,  they 
should  always  be  a  solemn  and  religious  attesta- 
tion of  what  the  swearer  really  and  honestly  has 
done,  or  intends  to  doj  or  of  what  he  believes, 
or  knows,  to  be  strictly  and  literally  true,  ac- 
cording to  his  best  information,  judgment  or 
experience.'* 
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From  the  same  circumstances,  we  clearly  see 
the  nature  of  perjury.  It  is  the  act  of  wilfully 
and  deliberately  declaring,  upon  oath,  the  false- 
hood of  what  is  known  to  be  true,  or  the  truth 
iif  what  is  known  to  be  false ;  or,  when  solemnly 
called  upon,  concealing,  perverting,  or  in  any 
way  misrepresenting,  the  truth. 

Our  views  of  this  crime  are  ndt  to  be  taken 
from  civil  law,  or  the  limits  by  which  it  bounds 
i4; — though,  in  every  civilized  nation,  it  is 
marked  as  an  object  of  punishment,  and  pains 
and  penalties  annexed  to  it.  In  these,  how- 
fever,  it  is  measured  only  by  the  evils  to  which 
it  exposes  the  person  who  may  suffer  by  it. 
If  these  extend  not  to  the  taking  away  of  life, 
the  punishment  is  only  infamy,  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment. But,  where  the  death  of  an  innocent  per- 
son was  actually  procured  by  wilful  perjury,  the 
author  was  considered  as  a  murderer,  by  the  old 
English  law,  and  punished  accordingly. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  law  does 
not  extend  perjury,  at  present,  beyond  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  what  is  committed  before  a 
magistrate,  legally  empowered  to  administer  an 
oath.  Accordingly,  it  is  defined  as  "a  crime 
committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is   administered. 
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in  some  judicial  proceeding,  to  a  person  who 
swears  wilfully,  positively,  and  falsely,  in  a  mat- 
ter  material  to  the  point  in  question,"  The  rea- 
son ojf  this  is  evident  : — human  laws  can  ex- 
tend no  farther.  And,  in  many  cases,  perjury 
passes  undiscovered,  and  escapes  the  punish- 
ment of  man,  from  his  incapacity  of  searching 
the  heart,  or  discovering  the  secret  circumstances 
which  would  prove  it  to  be  so. 

However,  we  are  not  to  consider  it  merely  as 
it  respects  the  knowledge  and  the  laws  of  man ; 
but  as  it  is  in  itself — as  it  appears  at  the  bar  of 
conscience,  and  exposes  to  punishment  from 
God,  whose  holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  are  equal- 
ly insulted,  by  being  called  upon  to  attest  a  false- 
hood. Even  the  heathens  were  not  insensible  to 
this  distinction.  The  most  celebrated  orator  of 
ancient  Rome,  mentions  it  particularly ;  and 
says,  that  though,  from  the  mildness  of  the  laws, 
.  the  human  punishment  of  perjury  was  only  dis- 
grace, the  divine  punishment  was  eternal  destruc- 
tion. 

From  inattention  to  this  circumstance,  and 
measuring  the  solemnity  and  obligation  of  oaths 
by  the  standard  of  human  laws,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed  that  most  ot  the    perjuries  arise,  which 
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defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  destroy  the  confi- 
dence and  peace  of  society.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  too  many,  even  in  their  most  solemn  attes- 
tations, pay  httle  regard  to  the  effects  which 
their  oaths  may  have  on  the  property,  character, 
or  lives  of  others,  the  awful ness  of  their  appeal 
to  God,  or  the  future  punishment  of  perjury, 
provided  they  can  serve  their  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  clear  of  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
This  suspicion  is  strongly  confirmed,  by  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  truth  is  dragged  forth  in 
courts  of  justice,  notwithstanding  the  oath  of 
the  witness  to  declare  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  :  and  the  testimonies, 
so  directly  opposite,  which  frequently  occur,  raise 
it  into  certainty.  Even  in  the  common  train  of 
business,  and  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  the 
same]  is  too  evident.  How  often,  in  a  trivial  bar- 
gain, does  the  seller  swear,  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  "  I  will  take  no  less ! " — and  the  buyer  an- 
swer, in  the  same  solemn  manner,  "  I  will  give 
no  more  !"  How  frequently,  on  the  most  trifling 
occasion,  do  we  hear  one  swear,  "You  shall  !" — 
and  another  answer,  with  an  oath,  ''I  will  not!" 
— Yet,  the  next  minute,  both  cases  are  settled, 
merely  by  determining  who  swore  lirst ;  as  if 
this  could  acquit  the  other  from  the  obligation 

of  his  oath,  or  render  him  guiltless  in  the  sight  oi 
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God.     But  will  any  man  say,    that  the  one  or 
the  other  is  not  guilty  of  direct  and  wilful  perju- 
ry ?     And  is  it  not  equally  plain,  that   both  are 
insensible  to  the  solemn   considerations   already 
mentioned  ?      But,    whatever   such   may  think, 
say,  or  do,  God  will  never  divest  himself    of  the 
perfections  of  his  nature,  to  become  the  protector 
of  falsehood  and  villainy — nor  hold  him  guiltless, 
who  prostitutes  his  name  to  their  infamous  pur- 
poses.     *'  Though    the    Lord   be    long-suffering 
and  gracious,   he  is    not    slack,     as    some  men 
count  slackness."     His  vengeance    will  not  sleep 
for   ever  ;  neither  will  they  who  swear  falsely   by 
his  name,  escape  the  visitation  of  his  righteous 
judgment. 

In  order  to  present  this  awful  thought  in  its  true 
colours,  and,  if  possible,  give  it  its  due  influence 
over  our  hearts  and  tongues,  let  us  now  attend 
to  the  particulars,  in  which  perjury  is  committed, 
the  evils  of  which  it  is  productive,  and  the  guilt 
which  it  implies. 

The  general  nature  of  perjury  was  already 
mentioned  ;  from  which  we  may  §ee  that  it  may 
be,  and  is,  committed  in  any  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 
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The  first,  and  most  obvious,  is  when  a  man 
asserts  upon  oath,  what  he  knows  or  believes  to 
be  otherwise — Or  promises  what  he  does  not  in- 
tend, or  knows  that  he  has  not  power,  to  perform. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  the  perjury  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  needs  no  explanation. 

2d,  When  a  man  has  any  doubt  in  his  own 
mind,  of  the  certainty  of  what  he  affirms,  or  of 
his  ability  to  perform  what  he  promises,  on  oath, 
he  cannot  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  perjury.  The 
reason  is  sufficiently  plain : — whatever  a  man 
doubts  of,  must,  in  respect  to  him,  be  uncertain. 
But  an  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  for  the 
certainty  of  the  thing  sworn  ;  and  therefore, 
such  appeal  must  be  false  and  groundless. 

3d,  The  using  words  in  an  oath,  in  any  other 
than  their  plain  and  literal  sense,  or  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  understood  by  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  oath — or  answering  partially,  equivocal- 
ly, and  doubtfully,  to  questions  proposed  on 
oath,  so  as  to  withhold,  pervert,  or  misrepresent 
the  truth— is  downright  perjury.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  and  swearing  a  direct  false- 
hood, is,  that  it  shows  more  art  and  cunning. 
But  this  very  art  increases  the  guilt  which  it  is 
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used  to  conceal  j    and  renders   the  mockery  of 
God  more  impudent  and  criminal. 

4th,  He  who  swears,  with  a  real  intention  to 
fulfil  his  oath,  but  afterwards  neglects  to  do  so — 
not  from  want  of  power,  but  because  it  may  be 
attended  with  inconvenience  to  himself,  is  guilty 
cf  the  same  crime.  The  rashness  of  the  oath 
shows  the  weakness  of  the  swearer,  but  cannot 
weaken  the  obligation  by  which  he  hath  bound 
his  soul  J  nor  can  any  inconveniencies  arising 
from  the  performance,  acquit  his  neglect  from 
the  charge  of  perjury.  No  worldly  considera- 
tion can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  solem- 
nity of  an  engagement,  to  the  faithfulness  ©f 
which  God  has  been  called  in  as  a  witness.  Should 
this  be  denied,  an  unbounded  open  would  be  given 
to  evasion,  deceit,  and  imposition.  No  depen- 
dence could  be  placed  in  the  most  solemn  asse- 
verations. The  plea  of  inconvenience  would  be 
greedily  laid  hold  of  by  every  selfish  wretch,  to 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  his 
oath,  and  doing  "  according  to  all  that  had 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth."  Nay,  it  would 
be  an  encouragement  to  wanton  and  corrupt  per- 
jury, in  the  utmost  latitude,  and  on  every  occa- 
sion. 
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There  is  one  circumstance,  relating  to  this 
particular,  from  which  a  question  has  been  raised, 
about  which  there  has  been  a  vast  profusion  of 
needless  and  learned  trifling.  The  circum- 
stance is,  where  a  man  has  sworn  to  do  a  thing, 
in  itself  sinful  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
such  oath  should  be  fulfilled,  or  violated  ?  The 
only  consideration  necessary  to  resolve  it,  is 
very  simple.  Every  man  who  has  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion,  hath  bound  himself, 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  observe  its  laws. 
The  swearing,  therefore,  to  do  a  sinful  action,  is 
perjury,  in  respect  to  his  former  engagement; 
and,  so  soon  as  he  has  uttered  such  oath,  he  be- 
comes unavoidably  perjured,  whether  he  fulfil 
it  or  not.  His  breaking  it,  then,  cannot  make 
his  situation  worse  than  before  j  whereas,  his 
keeping  it  loads  him  with  the  additional  guilt 
of  a  new  sin ;  and  perhaps  involves  others  in 
evils  arising  from  it.  Hence,  even  at  the  bar 
of  conscience,  sjjch  oaths  cannot  be  binding.  His 
former  religious  obligation,  not  to  do  evil,  is 
as  binding  as  his  present  oath.  Their  force  must, 
therefore,  be  equal  j  and  as  they  act  in  direct 
opposition,  the  former  must  fully  balance  the 
latter;  and  of  consequence,  the  doing  the  evil,  to 
which  he  had  sworn,  forms  a  new  item  in  bis 
black  account. 
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Thus  far,  the  wise   and  good  have  proceeded 
hand  in  hand,  in  their  views  of  perjury.     How- 
ever, there  is  another  instance,  equally  striking, 
and,  if  possible,  more  criminal  in  itself,  and  hurt* 
ful  in  its  effects,  than  any  of  the  former,  which 
has   been   unaccountably    overlooked  ;     that    is, 
the  violation  of  oaths   which  the  law  requires  as* 
qualifications  for  an  office,    or   the    exercise  of 
some  political    or  civil   right.     These  refer,  not 
to  a  single  case,  like  oaths  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  such  like,    but  to   every  word  spoken,    and 
every  action  performed,  in  the  discharge  of  such 
office.      Such    are    those  administered    to    ma- 
gistrates, when   vested   with   their    authority,    to 
soldiers  when  attested,  to  freeholders  in  ascertain- 
ing their  right  to  vote  for  representatives  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  and  many  others.     In  these 
cases,  the  obligation  of  the  oath  extends  to  the 
whole  time  which    such  office   may  be    holden, 
and  every  instance  in   vvnich  such  right  may   be 
exercised,  by  virtue  of  such  qualification.    Hence 
every  instance  of  neglect,  partiality,  or  tyranny, 
in  a  magistrate,  adds  perjury  to   injustice.     The 
same  is  true  of  the  soldier,  so  often  as  he  is  un- 
faithful to  the  interests  of  his  country,  by  basely 
deserting  his  station,  or  taking  arms  against  it. 
Nor  can  it  be    denied,  that   the  freeiioider   who 
gives  a  vote  from  interested  views,    or  for  any 
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other  end  than  that  for  which  the  law  has  in- 
trusted him  with  an  important  right,  exposes  him- 
self to  the  same  charge.  With  respect  to  the  two 
former,  the  fact  will  not  be  disputed  ;  principally, 
perhaps,  because  so  few  are  concerned  in  it :  but 
as  so  great  a  number  are  interested  in  the  last, 
who  wish  to  reconcile  to  their  own  minds  the 
prostitution'of  a  sacred  trust,  committed  to  them 
solely  for  the  public  good,  to  some  mean  passion 
or  interest  of  their  own;  they  first  labour  to  im- 
pose upon  themselves  the  belief  that  they  are 
blameless,  and  then  resent  with  indignation  the 
calling  their  conduct  by  its  proper  name.  Such 
however,  cannot  change  the  nature  of  truth,  nor 
reverse  the  immutable  laws  of  the  God  of  truth  ; 
and  while  this  is  the  case,  I  have  no  scruple  in 
declaring,  that  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  such 
conduct  constitutes  real  perjury. 

As,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  matter  is  clothed 
with  awful  solemnity — a  few  sentences,  by  way  of 
explanation,  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  those 
who  either  want  means  of  information,  or  strength 
of  thought,  to  enable  them  to  see  it  clefarly. 

Observe,  then,  that  the  power  of  making  the 
laws  by  which  they  shall  be  governed,  is  the  un- 
deniable right  of  every  people.      This  principle 
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our    constitution  owns,  and  rests  upon  it  as  an 
important  part  of  its  foundation.     For  ages,  this 
right  was  exercised  by  the  whole  body  «f  the 
nation  without  exception :    however,  in  process 
of  time,  this  mode  of  making  laws  was  found  to 
be  tedious,  troublesome  and  tumultuous :  hence, 
the  country  was  dived  into  districts  or  counties, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  chose  persons 
as  their  representatives,  to  make  laws  for  them. 
These,  when   chosen,  met  together  as  a  general 
council  of  the  nation  ;  or  what  we  now  call  a  par- 
liament.    From  the   rudeness  of  the  times,   and 
the  terms  on  which  lands  were  then'holden,  which 
rendered  the  tenants  totally  dependent,  such  e- 
lections  were  found  to  be  no  better  than  cabals 
of  the  barons  or  landed  interest,  each  of  which 
mustered  and  brought  forward   the  whole  body 
of  his  slaves  and  dependents,    merely  to  support 
a  faction,  and  create  an  influence :  and  as  these 
assembled  under   arms,  their  contests  frequently 
terminated  in  blood.     These  outrages  gave   rise 
to  the  laws  still  in  force,  by  which  neither  lord 
nor  military  force  is  allowed  to  be  present  at  an 
election :     and  as  they  arose   from  the  factious 
spirit  of  the  barons,    and  their  tyrannical  influ- 
ence over  their  dependants,  an  act  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  so  early  as  the  year  1428, 
that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  a  re- 
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presentative  of  a  county  in  parliament,  who  was 
not  in  his  own  right  possessed  of  an  independ- 
ent freehold  property,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  forty  shillings, — a  sum  equal,  at  least,  to  twen- 
ty pounds  at  present. 

Government  seems  to  have  been  sensible  that 
this  restriction  was  in  itself  unjust,  and  could  be 
defended  only  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times :  hence  they  assign  the  end  for  which  it 
was  passed — viz.  "  That  all  undue  influence  might 
be  destroyed,  by  permitting  no  man  to  vote  who 
might  not  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  a  will 
of  his  own;  or  in  other  words,  to  be  indepen- 
dent in  his  circumstances,  and  above  the  temp- 
tation of  being  bribed,  wheedled,  or  overawed 
into  an  abuse  of  his  legal  right." 

This  act,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  our  e- 
lection  laws,  rendered  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  right  of  voting  by  proving  the  freehold,  and 
asserting  the  freedom  of  the  owner  from  every 
undue  influence  and  motive,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  derived  from  it :  and  this  gave  rise  to  what 
are  called    the  qualification  and  bribery  oaths. 

Now,  let  these  oaths  be  worded  as  they  will, 

when  we  attend  to  their  design,  the  spirit  of  the 
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act,  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
them ;  is  it  not  evident  that  they  extend  to  eve- 
ry influence,  authority,  and  act  by  which  a  man 
may  be  induced,  by  hope  of  favour,  or  fear  of  re- 
sentment and  injury,  to  give  his  vote  otherwise 
than  he  would  do,  were  he  left  to  the  unbiassed 
conviction  of  his  own  understanding  and  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  receipt  or  positive  promise  of  money,  place, 
pension,  or  employment?  and,  if  this  be  the 
case,  let  those  who  act  under  such  influence, 
fairly  consult  their  own  hearts,  whether  or  no 
they  stand  convicted  of  perjury  at  the  bar  of 
conscience,  however  they  set  at  defiance  the  tri- 
bunals of  men. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  particulars  in 
which  perjury  is  or  may  be  committed  5  let  us 
now  direct  our  attention  to  the  evils  of  which 
it  is  productive,  and  the  guilt  which    it   implies. 

These  evils  we  shall  not  consider  as  they  re- 
late to  human  governments,  nor  measure  their 
guilt  by  the  standard  of  punishment  which  they 
have  erected  j  but  by  the  government  of  God, 
their  tendency  to  defeat  his  gracious  purposes, 
and  the  criminality  with  which  they  are  marked 
hy  his  laws. 
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In  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
as  happiness  is  the  end  of  all  his  dispensations, 
so,  by  the  appointments  of  his  providence,  men 
are  designed  to  be  the  means  of  extending  and 
securing  that  happiness  one  to  another — for  this 
purpose   he  hath  made  them  mutually  depend- 
ent,  inspired    them    vs^ith   social   affections,  and 
given  them  language  to  communicate  their  wants, 
knowledge,  sentiments,  and  designs,  one  to  ano- 
ther.    To  this  purpose,  truth  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary; every  departure  from  it  is  an  abuse  of 
language,  and  tends  to  render  dependence  a  curse, 
and    society  a  state   of  distrust,    confusion,  and 
wretchedness:  and  perjury,  by   calling    God  to 
sanction  such  abuse,  establishes  falsehood  under 
the  shadow  of  religion,    and    thereby   dissolves 
the  very  bfHid  by  which  alone  men  can  be  uni- 
ted in  confidence,  security,  and  comfort. 

2d,  Perjury  not  only  destroys  the  confidence 
and  dissolves  the  bonds  of  society,  but  is  act- 
ually chargeable  with  all  the  crimes  which  it 
.screens,  defends,  or  patronizes.  This  is  a  fact 
extremely  obvious,  though  little  attended  to.  In 
some  cases  it  is  readily  acknowledged  j  and  on 
serious  thoughts,  must  be  admitted  in  all.  As 
murder,  for  instance,  is  the  taking  away  of  a 
man's  life  unjustly,  he  who  effects  it  by  perjury. 
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is  as  certainly  guilty  of  that  crime  as  any  o- 
ther, — nay  his  guilt  seems  agt^ravated  by  the 
cowardice  and  impiety  which  attends  it.  Be- 
sides, the  abettor  and  encourager  of  any  crime 
is  always  classed  with  the  perpetrator: — an  ac- 
complice in  murder,  and  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  are  justly  ranked  with  the  villains  wha 
actually  commit  murder  or  theft.  Now,  can 
any  person  be  a  more  powerful  abettor  or  en- 
courager of  any  crime,  than  he  who,  by  per- 
jury, de'fends  and  protects  a,^ainst  the  hands  of 
justice,  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  it?  Nor 
is  this  all.  By  procuring  the  acquittal  of  the 
thief,  robber,  or  barbarous  assassin,  he  not  only 
lets  loose  upon  society  its  most  destructive 
plagues,  but  holds  out  the  strongest  encour- 
agement to  others  to  join  in  their  depreda- 
tions. 

Sd,  The  evils  and  guilt  of  perjury  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  instrument  which  it  uses  to 
effect  its  purposes.  Laws  are  framed  and  in- 
tended to  be  the  protection  of  the  property^ 
characters,  persons,  and  rights  of  men,  against 
fraud,  calumny  and  violence;  and  the  execution 
of  them  is  entrusted  to  the  civil  magistrate,  that 
he  may  be  •*  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  do  well."    Now, 
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perjury  not  only  defeats  these  ends,  but  makes 
these  very  laws  pronounce  sentence  against  them- 
selves, and  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  the  in- 
strument of  executing  it. 

4th,  The  value  and  extent  of  the  blessings, 
of  which  perjury  deprives  mankind,  and  the  evils 
to  which  the  loss  of  these  exposes  them,  as  they 
mark  its  enormity,  so  they  add  to  its  guilt.  A- 
mong  these,  the  property  of  which  an  honest  man 
may  be  legally  robbed,  and  the  consequent  evils 
to  which  he,  and  all  his  heart  holds  dear  on  earth, 
may  be  exposed,  by  the  oath  of  a  faithless  mis- 
creant, scarcely  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  These 
may  be  repaired  by  time  and  persevering  industry. 
But,  where  life  is  taken  away,  a  world  is  lost ; 
and  what  alone  renders  it  truly  valuable,  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  preparing  for  a  bet- 
ter, are  cut  off  for  ever.  Or,  where  character, 
a  dearer  treasure  to  a  noble  mind,  than  the  world, 
with  all  its  riches,  is  cruelly  blasted  by  tlie 
breath  of  perjury,  the  loss,  as  it  can  never  be 
repaired,  exceeds  the  powers  of  calculation  to 
estimate. 

Great,  however,  as  these  evils  are,  and  hei- 
nous the  guilt  of  producing  them,  they  dwindle 
into  nothing  compared  with   one  yet  unnoticed. 
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Though  they  fall  heavy  on  individuals,  or  a 
family,  and  its  immediate  connexions,  they  sel- 
dom extend  farther.  But  the  other  involves  all 
the  interests,  persons,  and  rights  of  a  nation  at 
large ;  and  barters  the  whole  for  some  mean  per- 
sonal consideration,  or  worldly  prospect.  The 
evil  meant,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  corrup- 
tion and  perjury  of  electors.  Every  member  of 
parliament  is  a  lawgiver  for  the  nation.  To  the 
laws,  the  property,  persons,  and  every  right  of 
the  people,  are  subject.  He,  therefore,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  oaths  by 
which  he  qualifies,  gives  his  vote,  from  hope  or 
fear  of  exclusive  personal  good  or  evil  from  any 
individual  whatever,  for  a  persoa  whom  he  be- 
lieves unfriendly  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  or  the  servile  supporter  of  every  mi- 
nister, however  weak,  rapacious,  or  tyrannical, 
is  the  guilty  instrument  of  draining  the  purses, 
enslaving  the  persons,  and  wounding  the  con- 
sciences ©f  a  whole  nation — perhaps,  of  entail- 
ing slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  mischiefs,  on 
generations  yet  unborn.  To  this  particular  we 
may  justly  apply  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
"  Because  of  swearing,  the  land  mourneth." 

5th,  This   gloomy  picture  is  greatly  darkened, 
and  new  horrors  added  to  the  prospect,    by  the 
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character  in  which  it  presents  God  to  the  mind  : 
not  as   a   God  of  justice,  holiness,   and  truth — 
but    a  God   of   falsehood,     impurity,    injustice, 
and  cruelty.     The  impious  presumption  attribut- 
ed to  the  Jews  may  be  charged  here  with  great 
propriety.     "  When  thou   sawest  a  thief,    then 
thou   consentedst    with   him.      Thou  givest   thy 
tongue  to  evil ;  and  thy  mouth  frameth  deceit." 
"  Ye  trust    in    lying  words.     Ye  steal,  murder, 
and  swear  falsely."      "  These  things    hast  thou 
done,     and    I   kept    silence :     thou   thoughtedst 
that  I  was  such  a  one  as  thyself."     This    marks 
the  impiety  so  strongly,  and   the  guilt  insepara. 
ble  from  it,    that  every  eye  must  perceive,  and 
every  heart  be  sensible  of  it. 

Lastly,  The  finishing  touch  is  given  to  this 
ungainly  piece,  by  the  consideration,  that  it  is 
a  direct  violation  of  the  written  law  of  God,  in 
the  face  of  the  plainest  and  most  awful  tlireat- 
nings.  This  renders  perjury  as  flagrant  an  out- 
rage against  his  authority,  as  it  is,  in  itself,  an 
insult  to  his  perfections.  Should  it  be  doubted, 
whether  the  words  of  our  text  relate  to  this  enor- 
mity, the  repetition  of  the  command,  elsewhere, 
by  Moses  and  our  Saviour,  will  make  it  evident. 
The  former  thus  repeats  it.  "  Ye  shall  not  swear 
by  my  name  falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane 
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the  name  of  thy  God."  And,  saith  Christ, 
"  Tliou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself."  The  threat- 
nijngs  against  perjury  are  equally  clear.  **  The 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  who  taketh 
his  name  in  vain."  "  I  will  come  to  you  in 
judgment,"  saith  the  Lord,  **  and  be  a  swift 
■witness  against  false  swearers."  *'  This  is  the 
curse,  which  goeth  forth  ;  every  one  who  swear- 
eth  shall  be  cut  off.  It  shall  enter  into  the 
house  of  the  thief,  and  into  the  house  of  him 
who  swearetli  falsely  by  ray  name,  and  it  shall 
remain  in  the  midst  of  his  house,  and  shall  con- 
sume it." 

When  we  seriously  review  these  circumstanc- 
es, the  truth  of  which  cinnot  be  denied,  we 
must  perceive  that  there  is  only  one  remaining, 
which  can  add  to  the  guilt  or  the  horrors  of  per- 
jury :  that  is,  the  cool  and  deliberate  intention, 
with  which  it  is  committed.  Many  other  offen- 
ces may  be  extenuated  by  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
surprise,  or  sudden  and  unguarded  passion,  neither 
of  which  has  a  place  here.  Perjury  is  not  a  sin 
of  surprise  or  passion,  but  of  calm,  premeditated 
design  :  nor  is  its  end  to  obtain  any  gratification 
of  its  ov/n,  but  to  secure  the  objects  of  ambition, 
covetousness,  or  lust,  to  conceal  the  enormities  of 
\  which  they  are  the  sources,  or  screen  the  guilty 
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from  the  punishment  which  they  deserve.  Hence 
we  always  find  it  classed,  in  scripture,  with  theft, 
murder,  and  adultery.      **  Ye  steal,  murder,  com- 
mit adultery,  and  swear  falsely  ;"  that  is,  ye  first 
commit  these  sins,  and  then  add  perjury,  to  con- 
ceal them.     Of   this  dependence,  the  wise  and 
humble  Agar  was  perfectly  sensible.     "  Feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  poor,   and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God  in 
vainj"  that  is,  lest  poverty  tempt  me  to  theft, 
and  theft  to  perjury.    This  secondary  part,   which 
perjury  is  called  in  to  act,  proves  the  coolness  and 
deliberation  with  which  it  is  generally  commit- 
ted J  and  these  evidently  add  to  its  guilt  and  its 
meanness. 

Ill  a  word,  perjury  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 

a  simple  sin.*   From   its   very  design,  it  becomes 

connected  with  every  breach  of  the  law  of  God, 

and  partakes  of  its  guilt.     And,  in  its  nature  and 

consequences,  it  is  a  direct  violation  of  both  tables. 

It  is  a  most  impious  abuse  of  the  name  of   God, 

an  open  contempt  of   his   judgments,  and  bold 

defiance  of  his  vengeance.     And,  in  respect  to 

men,  it  is  the  bulwark  of  every  sin  against  their 

property,  reputation,  lives,  liberties,    and  rights. 

It  is  the  rottenness    which  dissolves    the  bonds 

of   society,    subverts  the    foundatiorts   of   peace 
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and  justice,  and  renders  the  wisest  device  of  God 
and  man  ineffectual  to  support  them.  In  whate- 
ver point  of  view  we  consider  it,  it  is  clothed  with 
darkness,  guilt,  and  horror. 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  the  nature  of  thi» 
hateful  and  destructive  vice,  the  evils  of  which  it 
is  productive,  and  the  complicated  guilt  which  it 
implies, — I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  a 
single  word  respecting  the  infatuated  or  abandon- 
ed wretches  who  actually  commit  it.  However, 
there  is  a  character,  too  common  in  life,  to  which 
much  of  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  justly  to  be  im- 
puted, and  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
this  place  5 — that  is^  the  character  of  those,  who 
do  not  actually  commit  it  themselves,  but  pro- 
cure others,  by  authority,  bribery,  or  other  undue 
influence,  to  swear  falsely,  in  order  to  serve  their 
purposes.  This  is  a  character  equally  criminal, 
and,  if  possible,  more  destructive,  than  the  other. 
The  influence  of  euch  a  man  reaches  far  beyond 
his  personal  oath.  It  extends  wide  as  his  purse, 
property,  or  authority,  involves  multitudes  in  his 
guilt,  and  multiplies  perjuries  without  end.  In 
courts  of  justice,  this  has  the  most  pernicious  ef- 
fects. It  enables  a  man,  in  cases  where  the  law 
justly  rejects  bis  own  oath,  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  fillainies,  by  those  of  miscreant  hirelings. 
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In  other  cases,  the  evil  is  equally  obvious.  Nor 
is  the  crime  of  suborning  or  procuring  perjury, 
to  be  confined  to  actual  bribery,  or  positive  pro* 
mises  and  threatenings.  Wherever  favour  or  dis- 
pleasure is  intimated,  particularly  to  persons 
any  way  dependent,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
swear  falsely,  to  equivocate,  or  act  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  avow^ed  end  of  the  oaths  by  which 
they  have  bound  their  souls,  the  intimator  is 
undeniably  guilty  of  it.  This  is,  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
brethren,  and  cause  them  to  sin  ;  an  offence,  which 
Christianity  marks  with  uncommon  severity, 
and   uniformly  condemns  as  heinously  criminal. 

However,  I  shall  not  at  present  dwell  upon 
this  character,  though  common,  destructive,  and 
hateful  beyond  expression.  At  this  time,  1  shall 
only  add  a  few  short  remarks,  arising'  from  what 
has  been  offered  on  this  subject. 

The  first  of  these  remarks  applies  only  to  per- 
sons professing  a  regard  to  religion,  and  joining 
occasionally  in  its  solemn  services.,  In  these 
they  proclaim  the  name  of  God  to  be  holy,  glo- 
rious, and  venerable,  and  formally  pray  that  it 
may  be  hallowed— that  is,  treated  as  /za/j/— and 
his  will  done  :    yet  the  same  persons  treat  it  with 
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the  grossest  irreverence  in  their  conversation,  and 
profane  it  in  the  most  unhallowed   manner,  by 
calling  upon   God  to  attest  the  basest  falsehoods, 
and    screening  the  villainies  of   themselves  and 
others,  by  acts  of  perjury.     This  is  worse  than  in- 
consistency :  it   is  the  most   daring  presumption. 
This  inconsistency   is  strongly  marked  by  the  a- 
postle  James,  and  the  presumption,  in  the  words 
of  Jeremiah  the  prophet.      "  Out  of   the  same 
mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing  :  my  breth- 
ren, these   things  ought  not  so  to  be.     Doth  a 
fountain  send  forth,  at  the  same  place,  sweet  wa- 
ter and  bitter  ?     Can  the  fig-tree  bear   olive-ber- 
ries ?  either  a  vine  figs  ?     So  can  no  fountain  yield 
both   salt  water  and  fresh."     The  words  of  the 
Lord  by  Jeremiah,  are  still  more  pointed  ;  and  the 
threatening  annexed    truly     awful.      "  Will  ye 
steal,  murder,  and  swear  falsely,  and  come  and 
stand  before  me  in  this  house,  which  is  called  by 
my  name,  and   say,  we   are    redeemed   to  do  all 
these  abominations  ?  Is  this  house,  which  is  call- 
ed by  my  name,  become  a  den  of  robbers  in  your 
eyes  ?      Behold,  even   I  have  seen   it,  saith  the 
Lord.     And  now,  because  ye  have  done  all  these 
works,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  spake  unto  you,  ris- 
ing  up   early,  and  speaking,  but  ye  heard  not  ; 
and  I   called  you,   but  ye  answered  not;  I  will 
cast  you  out  of  my   light.     Therefore,  pray  not 
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thou  for  this  people,  neither  lift  up  prayer  nor 
cry  for  them ;  neither  make  intercession  to  me ; 
for  I  will  not  hear  thee." 

This  is  a  case  so  directly  in  point,  and  the 
language  so  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
multiply  words,  in  order  to  suit  it  to  the  lowest 
capacity.  The  guilt  is  so  great,  that  it  renders 
attendance  on  religious  services  presumption,  ex- 
cludes from  the  sight  of  God,  and  shuts  his  ears 
against  the  intercession  of  his  servants,  in  favour 
of  the  abandoned  objects  of  his  displeasure  ! 

2d,  When  this  inconsistency  and  presumption 
were  marked,  and  the  following  denunciation 
pronounced  against  the  Jews,  knowledge  was  in 
its  infancy,  government  extremely  defective,  and 
revelation  incomplete.  Neither  of  these  can  be 
pleaded  by  us.  Every  branch  of  knowledge  is 
highly  cultivated;  the  principles  and  ends  of 
government  are  generally  understood,  the  line  of 
revelation  is  perfected,  and  its  sacred  records  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  individual.  Those, 
therefore,  who  deliberately  sin  against  the  ma* 
jesty  of  Heaven,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of 
men,  by  wilful  and  premeditated  perjury,  have 
no  cloak  for  their  sin.  In  all  these  respects  they 
are  entirely  without  excuse.     And  when  we  con- 
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sider.  that  Christ  laid  down  his  life  to  put  an  end 
to  transgression — '^  That  he  gave  himself  lor  ua, 
to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  us  to 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works,"  the  guilt  and  danger  of  sin  is  greatly 
increased.  Perjury,  in  particular,  is  a  most  pre- 
sumptuous "  trampling  underfoot  of  the  Son  of 
God,  doing  despight  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and 
counting  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  by  v^rhich 
we  ought  to  be  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing/'  If 
we,  therefore,  indulge  in  it,  we  may  justly  ex- 
claim with  eagerness  and  horror — "  If  the  word 
spoken  by  angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  trans- 
gression received  a  just  recompence  of  reward; 
how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  sal- 
vation ?  For,  if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  we  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  re- 
maineth  no  more  sacritice  for  sins ;  but  a  cer- 
tain fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  in- 
dignation, which  shall  devour  the  adversaries." 

Lastly,  Under  a  full  and  final  conviction  of 
these  interesting  tlioughts,  let  us  suppose  the 
profaner  of  the  name  of  God,  by  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury,  standing  in  judgment  before 
an  asssembled  universe.  Let  us  suppose  him 
arraigned  before  that  holiness  which  he  so  da- 
ringly profaned,  and  that  justice' and  truth  which 
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he  impiously  called  upon  to  attest  his  falsehoods, 
and  screen  his  iniquities.     Let  the   book  of  re- 
membrance unfold  to  his  view  the   dismal  regis- 
try of  his  lies,  and  his  perjuries — let  the  souls  of 
the  unfortunate,  who  suffered  by  his  enormities, 
be  marshalled  in  array  to   witness    against  him 
— and  in  the  face  of  his  judge,  let  him  behold, 
not   the  complacency  of  a  triumphant  and  ap- 
proving   Saviour,    but  insulted   mercy  provoked 
into   just   and  well    earned  vengeance.       What 
must  be  his  reflexions,  sentiments  and  prospects, 
at  that  solemn  and  decisive  moment ! — A  moment, 
which    shall    certainly    overtake  the  impenitent 
and  ungodly  !     His  reflexions  must  be  embitter- 
ed by  the  gall  of  remorse,  and  the  horrors  of 
his  prospects  darkened   by  despair.     Then   wo- 
ful  experience  will  fatally  prove,  that  "  there  is  a 
word,  which  is   clothed  about  with   death  :    God 
grant  that  it  may  not  be  found  in  the  heritage  of 
Jacob  :  for  all  such  things  should  be  far  from 
the  godly.'* 
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